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Thb  Narrative  of  my  Captivity  in  Japan  has  suffi- 
ciently proved  that  the  means  which  I  had  in  my 
power  to  collect  information^  respecting  that  people 
and  the  Empire,  were  defective  and  extremely 
limited ;  it  would  therefore  be  superfluous  for 
me  to  make  any  apology.  I  merely  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  remark,  that  I  have  taken  the  greater 
part  of  the  following  notices  respecting  Japan  from 
conversations  with  our  interpreters  and  guards; 
but  as  it  frequently  happened  that  they  contra* 
dieted  each  other  entirely,  in  the  accounts  they 
gave,  I  considered  it  as  my  duty  to  set  down,  in  my 
remarks^  only  such  things  as  were  confirmed  by 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  several  Japanese.  If 
Japan  were  better  known  to  the  Europeans  th^fi 
it  really  is,  I  could  not  have  ventured  to  annex  to 
my  Narrative  such  imperfect  and  insufficient  ac- 
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counts  of  this  remarkable  Empire.  But  in  the 
actual  state  of  our  knowledge  of  Japan  I  may  hope 
that  the  public  will  receive  them  with  indulgence. 

Notwithstanding  the  conciseness  of  my  re- 
marks^ I  have  thought  it  better  to  divide  them 
under  several  heads :— •  ^ 

I.  Geographical  Situation,  Climate,  and  Extent. 
({      II.  Origin  of  the  Japanese  Nation.   r»?^  .,  ^.^i^ 

III.  Religion  and  Religious  Customs. 

IV.  National  Character,  Civilization,  and  Lan- 
guage.  :  vii-^^'Uf*    ^)':'>^^    .■i-Z-'f^ia    oJj    b{'.'.. 

V.  Government  of  the  Em{»re»  ^f  rhitHT!'! 
^■■ky  ^  VI.  Laws: and  Customs. .  q^    (m;  ^Jfim  c^  ^ai 

VII.  ProductionSiPf  the  Covptry  i  Trade  and 
Commerce.  t  j^^v  .V        ^    - 

...  VIII.  Population  and  Military  Force;    and 

lastly,  \-^ii       n''(i  i<if»«  ;  i;;tl     •.'');(   j   <»\/-ii      r^     j^'-      -•• 

IX.  People  who  pay  tribute  to  the  Japanese, 
and  Colonies. 
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OHAPTfiR  I* 

.    Oeographical  Situation^  Climate  and  Extent. 

The  geographical  situation  of  the  Japaneie  pos- 
senions  is,  in  respect  to  latitude,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  countries  lying  between  the  southern  prorinces 
of  France,  and'  the  south  part  oi  Morocco ;  their 
longitude  is  about  100<>  East  from  St.  Petersburg, 
so  that,  in  the  middle  part  of  Japan,  the  sun  rises 
j^even  hours  earlier  than  in  that  city.  The  Japa- 
nese empire  consists  of  islands,  of  which  the 
largest,  and  most  considerable,  Is  the  Island  of 
Niphon.  Its  greatest  length,  from  south-west  to 
north-east,  is  1300  wersts,  and  its  greatest  breadth 
about  260  wersts.  At  a  small  distance,  to  the  north 
of  Niphon,  lies  the  twenty  second  Kurile  Inland  of 
Matmai  or^Matsmai,  which  is  1400  wersts  in  cir- 
cumference. To  the  north  oi  Matsmai  are  the 
Island  of  Sagaleen,  but  of  which,  only  the  southerly 
half  belongs  to  Japan,  the  other  half  being  subject 
to  the  Chinese,  and  the  three  Knrilc  Islands  of 
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Kunaschier/rscliikotan  and  Eetooroopf  lurpu).  1  u 
the  south  (»t'Niphon,  lie  the  two  considerable  Islands 
of  kiosu  and  Sikonfu.  The  length  of  the  first  is 
above  300  wersts ;  and  that  of  the  second,  200. 
liesides  these  eight  principal  Islands,  the  Japanes^e 
p088«8s  uiany  others  of  inferior  consequence. 


The  Japanese  possessions,  surrounded  by  the 
Eastern  ocean,  lie  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Corea, 
China  and  1  artary,  from  which  they  are  separated 
by  a  broad  strait,  which  is  called  the  Japan  sea,  and 
in  the  narrowest  parts,  the  straits  of  Corea.  The 
least  breadth  of  this  strait,  between  the  southern 
coast  of  Niphon  and  Corea,  is  140  wersts :  but  the 
g'reatest  breadth  is  above  800  wersts.  -        ...  - 

On  a  comparison  of  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  Japanese  possessions,  with  that  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  western  hemisphere,  under  the  same 
degrees  of  latitude,  it  might  be  imagined  that  the 
climate,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the  atmos- 
phere were  alike  in  both  ;  but  such  a  conclusion 
would  be  very  erroneous.*    The  difference  of  the 

*  Charlevoix  states,  that  the  Japanese  are  much  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  their  own  climate,  and  acknowledges  that  it  must  be 
very  healthy,  since  the  people  are  long-lived,  the  women  very 
prolific,  and  diseases  very  uncommon.  We  know  not  what  de- 
pendence to  place  upon  Koempfer*s  wonderful  story  of  a  village 
upun  the  side  of  a  mountain,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  werr 
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two  parts  of  the  world,  in  this  respect,  is  so  strik- 
ing, that  it  deserves  more  particular  notice.  1  will 
take,  as  an  example,  Matsmai,  where  I  lived  two 
years.  This  town  lies  in  the  forty-second  degree 
of  latitude,  that  is  on  a  parallel  with  Leghorn,  in 
Italy,  Bilboa  in  Spain,  and  Toulon  in  France.  In 
these  places,  the  inhabitants  hardly  know  what 
frost  is ;  and  never  see  any  snow,  except  on  the 
tops  of  high  mountains  :  in  Matsmai,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  ponds  and  lakes  freeze,  the  snow  lies  in 
the  valleys  and  the  plains,  from  November  till 
April,  and  falls,  besides,  in  as  great  abundance  as 
with  us  in  St.  Petersburg.  Severe  frosts  are  indeed 
uncommon,  yet  the  cold  is  often  fifteen  degrees  of 


children,  grand,  and  great  grand-children  of  a  single  man  then 
living,  and  all  of  them  handsome,  well  made,  polished,  civil 
and  possessing  the  manners  of  people  brought  up  at  court. 

It  seems,  however,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
extraordinary  boasts  respecting  the  Japanese  climate;  since 
the  Jesuits  confess  that  the  weather  is  very  changeable;  ;hai 
the  winter  cold  is  intense  and  the  fall  of  snow  prodigious ;  that  the 
summer  heats  are  intolerable ;  that  it  rains  often  and  at  all  seasons, 
the  heaviest  rains  being  in  June  and  July,  which  portion  of  the  year 
the  Japanese  distinguish  by  the  name  of  the  water-months ;  and 
that  thunder  and  lightning  are  then  extremely  frequent.  As  a 
counterbalance  to  these  inconveniences,  the  Jesuit  writers  whimsi- 
cally throw  into  the  opposite  scale  the  length  of  the  tointer,  which 
they  describe  as  ^ving  the  wes^ther  time  to  purify  itself,  whilst 
the  rains  rtsoften  it,  and  the  various  natural  productions  cause 
salutary  exhalations ;  especially  from  the  sulphur  and  the  aromatic 
plants  in  which  these  islands  abound. — Ed. 
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Reaumur.  In  summer,  the  parts  of  Europe  under 
the  same  latitude  as  Matsmai  enjoy,  almost  con- 
stantly, serene  and  warm  weather ;  in  Matsmai,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents, 
at  least  twice  a  week,  the  horizon  is  involved  in 
dark  clouds,  violent  winds  blow,  and  the  fog  is 
scarcely  ever  dispersed.  In  the  former,  oranges, 
lemons,  figs,  and  other  productions  of  the  warm 
climates,  thrive  in  the  open  air ;  in  the  latter, 
apples,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes,  hardly  attain 
their  proper  ripeness. 


I  have  not,  it  is  true,  been  in  Niphon,  the 
principal  island  of  the  Japanese  possessions  ;  but 
I  have  heard  from  the  Japanese  that,  in  Yeddo,  the 
capital  city  of  the  empire,  in  the  thirty-sixth  de- 
gree of  latitude,  snow  often  falls,  in  the  winter 
nights,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch  or  more.  It  is  true, 
it  melts  immediately  the  next  day ;  but  if  we  con- 
sider that  Yeddo  is  under  the  same  latitude  as 
Malaga,  in  Spain,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  the 
climate  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  is  much  ruder 
than  that  of  the  western.  The  Japanese  assured 
me  that,  on  the  southern  part  of  Sagaleen,  in  the 
forty-seventh  degree  of  latitude,  the  ground  is  often 
thawed,  during  the  summer,  only  to  a  depth  of  a 
foot  and  a  half.  If  we  compare  with  this  the  cli- 
mate of  a  place  in  Europe,  whose  latitude  corres- 
ponds, for  ex<«mpl€,   Lyons,  in  France,  how  dif- 
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terentare  the  results!  That  the  accounts  given 
by  the  Japanese  are  true,  I  cannot  doubt,  for  we 
ourselves  met  with  great  fields  of  ice,  so  late  as  the 
month  of  May,  off  the  Kurile  Island  of  Raschaua, 
in  latitude  47°  45^  At  this  season,  no  ice  is  to 
be  seen  with  us  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  in  60° 
north  latitude ;  though  the  water  there,  from 
being  so  confined,  has  not  power  to  break  the  ice, 
which  vanishes  more  in  consequence  of  the  effects 
of  the  rays  of  the  sun.  Off  Japan,  on  the  contrary, 
tjbe  waves  of  the  ocean  must  break  it  up  much 
sooner,  if  the  sun  acted  with  the  same  power. 


This  great  difference  of  the  climate  proceeds 
from  local  causes.  The  Japanese  possessions  lie 
in  the  eastern  ocean,  which  may  be  truly  called 
the  Empire  of  Fogs.  In  the  summer  months,  the 
fog  of^en  lasts  three  or  four  days  without  inter- 
ruption, and  there  seldom  passes  a  day  in  which  it 
is  not,  for  some  hours,  gloomy,  rainy  or  foggy. 
Perfectly  clear  djiys  are  as  rare  in  summer  there, 
as  fogs  in  the  western  ocean.  Though  the  fine 
weather  is  more  constant  in  winter,  yet  a  week 
seldom  passes  without  two  or  three  gloomy  days. 
These  fogs,  and  this  gloomy  weather  make  the  air 
cold  and  damp,  and  hinder  the  beams  of  the  sun 
from  producing  so  much  effect  as  in  other  coun- 
tries, which  enjoy  a  clear  sky.  Besides  this,  the 
northern  parts  of  the  islands  of  Niphon,  Matsmai, 
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add  Sagaleen,  are  colored  with  extremely  high 
mountains,  the  summits  of  which  are  mostly  above 
the  clouds,  whence  the  windtt,  that  blow  over  these 
mountains,  bring*  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold 
with  them.  It  is  further  to  be  observed  that  the  Ja- 
panese possessions  are  separated  from  the  continent 
of  Asia  by  a  strait,  the  greatest  breadth  of  which  is 
800  wersts,  and  that  the  country  of  the  iVJantchous 
and  Tartary,  which  form  the  east  frontier  of  Asia, 
towards  Japan,  are  nothing  but  immense  deserts 
covered  with  mountains  and  innumerable  lakes, 
from  which  thd  winds,  that  blow  over  them,  bring, 
even  in  summer,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cold. 
These  may  be  the  three  causes  of  the  striking 
difference  of  climate  in  the  countries  situated  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  old  world,  and  those  of  the 
western  hemisphere  under  the  same  degree  of  lati- 
tude.  ,>,;>! 
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Origin  of  the  Japanese  Nation. 

In  the  books  written  by  Europeans  concerning 
Japan,  a  great  deal  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  in- 
habitants of  that  empire ;  but  all  is  founded  on 
fabulous  and  uncertain  traditions.*  This  is  the 
opinion  of  the  enlightened  Japanese  themselves. 
Thus,  for  instance,  they  attach  little  credit  to  the 
fable,  that  the  population  of  Japan  originated  with 
three  hundred  uuspotted  youths  and  virgins,  whom 
an  Emperor  of  Japan  sent  to  Niphon,  by  the  advice 
of  his  brother,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  for  herbs 
to  compose  a  beverage  which  should  confer  im- 
mortality. Other  similar  fables  are  equally  disre- 
garded by  the  more  sensible  Japanese.  Our  Inter- 
preter Teske,  and  the  Man  of  Learning,  (Scholar) 
often  laughed  in  our  conversations,  at  the  credulity 
of  their  countrymen  in  regard  to  their  origin. 
Among  other  things  they  related  that  they  had  a 
tradition,  that,  at  a  period  of  remote  antiquity, 
the  whole  earth  was  covered  with  water,  in  which 
state   it  remained  during  a  countless   series  of 


*  Some  of  the  Japanese  are  so  vain  as  to  admit  of  no 
foreign  extraction,  but  claim  a  descent  from  the  gods  themselves, 
going  back  far  beyond  all  Egyptian  calculation. — Ed. 
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years  without  the  Almighty  Creator,  whom  the 
Japanese  call  Tenko  i9ama(RulerofJieavei:),  having 
cast  his  eye  upon  it.  At  length,  Kami,  his  eldest 
son,  obtained  permission  to  put  the  earth  in  order 
and  to  people  it.  He  therefore  took  an  extremely 
long  staff  to  sound  the  depth',  which  he  found  to* 
be  the  least,  exactly  in  the  place  where  Japan  now 
rises  out  of  the  sea.  He  threw  the  earth  irom  the 
bottom,  up  in  a  heap,  and  created  the  Island  of 
Niphon,  furnished  it  with  ail  the  natural  produc- 
tions which  still  flourish  there,  divided  himself  into 
two  beings,  one  male  and  one  female,  and  peopled 
the  newcountry;  when  the  other  childrenof  God  saw 
their  brother's  work,  they  did  the  same  in  other 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  though  they  succeeded  in 
creating  countries,  ordering  and  peopling  them, 
they,  however,  had  not  the  skill  which  their  elder 
brother  possessed,  and,  hence,  in  their  creation^ 
of  countries  and  men,  they  did  not  attain  the  same 
perfection.*  For  this  reason,  the  Japanese  are  su- 
perior to  all  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and 
the  productions  of  Japan  better  than  all  others. 
Teske,  who  related  to  us  this  tradition  from  their 

ancient  history,  laughed,  and  said  that  even  to  this 

/ 

*  Another  statement  says :  **  That,  at  the  banning  of  the 
World,  the  first  of  seven  Celestial  Spirits  arranged  the  chaos,  or 
confused  mass  of  Land  and  Sea,  when,  from  the  end  of  the  rod 
with  which  he  performed  it,  there  fell  a  muddy  froth,  which  con- 
densed, and  formed  the  Islands  of  Japan."— Eo.    .. 
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day,  most  of  bis  countrymen  believed  tbe  silly  fable, ' 
and  many  affirmed  that  a  part  of  the  staff,  which 
their  first  ancestor  had  employed  to  measure  the 
depthsof  the  ocean,  still  existed  as  an  evergreen- 
tree  on  one  of  the  highest. mountains  in  the  Island 
of  Niphon.  :  ,;     .  r^r'i. 
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I  will  not  burthen  my  readers  with  the  relation 
of  similar  absurd  traditions,  of  which  the  Japanese, 
have  a  great  number ;  whoever  is  fond  of  them 
has  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  Japanese  my- 
thology. 1  will  only  mention  what  the  learned 
among  the  Japanese  think  concerning  the  origin  of 
their  nation.  According  to  their  opinion,  the  ori- 
ginal population  of  Japan  is  buried  in  the  obscurity 
of  the  remotest  antiquity  ;  but  they  are  convinced 
that  the  Japanese  and  the  Kuriles  once  were  one 
and  the  same  nation,  and  are  descended  from  the 
same  stock.  They  endeavour  to  prove  this  by  a 
number  of  words  common  to  both  languages,  by 
the  resemblance  of  some  opinions  and  traditions, 
which  are  believed  by  the  people  in  Japan  and  the 
Kurile  islands,  as  well  as  by  some  usages,  which 
have  been  common  from  ancient  times  to  both 
nations.  This  hypothesis  is  really  supported  by 
the  Japanese  language,  the  features,  manners, 
laws  and  customs.*    Every  thing  testifies  that  the 


*  It  has  been  supposed  by  all  the  early  writen,  on  grounds 
apparently  plausible,  that  the  Japanese  are  not  of  Chinese,  but 
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Chinese  and  the  Japanese  M'erc  never  one  people. 
The  Japanese  even  abominate  the  idea  that  the 
Chinese  may  have  been  their  ancestors  ;  their  con- 
tempt of  that  nation  goes  so  far,  that  M'hen  they 
mean  to  call  any  one  a  rogue  or  a  cheat,  they  say 
he  is  a  true  Chinese.  Notwithstanding  all  this, 
they,  however,  confess  that  many  families  in  Japan 
are  of  Chinese  origin.  Their  history  does  not  in- 
deed mention  any  migration  Of  the  Chinese  to 
Japan,  but  they  believe  that,  in  the  frequent  wars 
between  the  two  nations,  the  Japanese  took  a  great 
number  of  Chinese  prisoners.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  Japanese  historians,  the  Chinese 
were  conquered  in  all  the  wars,  and  only  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Japanese  policy,  not  to  extend  their 
dominions,  had  hindered  them  from  entirety  sub- 
duing China.  It  cannot  well  be  doubted,  that  the 
Japanese  historians  exaggerate  their  victories;  but 
it  cannot  be  affirmed,  that  the  Japanese  may  not 
have  obtained  very  great  advantages  in  the  wars 
with  the  Chinese.  As  proofs  of  this,  we  may 
reckon  the  great  respect  which  the  Chinese  Em- 
perors pay  to  the  Emperors  of  Japan,  and  the 


of  Tartar  origin.  There  is  certainly  no  connexion  between  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  languages,  whilst  between  many  of  the 
Tartar  and  Japanese  cnstoms,  there  is  an  extreme  coincidence,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  similarity  of  dispositions,  which  exliti  between 
the  tiwo  Dtlions,  whence  a  Japanese  hot  been  sptty  dtined  tu>  be 


a  polished  and  civilized  Tartar.-^D. 
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arrogance  vfiih  which  the  Japanese  treat  those 
Chinese  who  come  to  them  on  account  of  trade. 
It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  that  the  Japanese, 
who  made  fisequent  and  successful  attacks  on  the 
Chinese  coatts,  took  numerous  prisoners,  whom 
they  brought  off  as  slaves.  The  Japanese  histo- 
rians also  assert,  that  emigrants  from  India  settled 
among  them,  from  whom  the  religious  h^ ct,  now 
predominant  among  them,  borrowed  their  faith, 
which  evidently  appears  to  be  no  other  thaq  the 
faith  of  the  Bramins  disfigured. 

•  ^  This  is  all  that  the  well-informed  Japanese  con- 
sider to  be  certain  respecting  their  origin.  They 
affirm,  that  their  history  has  a  certain  degree  of 
authenticity,  since  the  government  of  the  present 
house  of  Kin-Rey,  or  the  spiritual  Emperors  ;  that 
is  according  to  their  chronology,  for  a  period  of 
above  2400  years,  or  six  centuries  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Some  of  the  most  important  events  of 
these  twenty-four  centuries  are  described  pretty 
much  in  detail,  others  are  only  touched  upon.  The 
names  of  all  the  spiritual  Emperors  of  this  house, 
as  well  as  their  successors,  and  the  v  ears  of  their 
accession  to  the  government,  are  known  to  the 
Japanese.  All  traditions,  respecting  events  pre- 
vious to  that  period,  they  regard  as  fables  unde- 
serving of  belief,  even  though  their  historians  men- 
tion them.  '  ' 
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Ill  a  conversation  on  this  subject,  Teske  made- 
the  following  remark :  '*  Though  traditions  of  this 
kind  (said  he)  are  ridiculous  and  incredible,  yet* 
we  must  not  disturb  the  belief  of  the^  people  in 
them,  as  this  may  be  useful  to  the  Sfiite.  They 
cause  the  people  to  prefer  themselves  to  all  other 
nations,  to  despise  foreign  manners,  and  in  general 
every  thing  that  is  foreign  ;  and  the  Japanese  have 
learnt,  by  dear-bought  experience,  that  it  has 
always  been  attended  with  misfortune  to  them- 
when  they  adopted  an}  thing  foreign,  or  suffered^ 
foreigners  to  interfere  in  their  concerns.  Besides, 
the  same  prejudice  that  teaches  a  people  to  love 
their  country,  above  all  things,  binds  them  to  their 
Native  soil,  and  hinders  them  from  exchanging  it 
for  a  foreign  land." 


n  >^'j< 
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According  to  the  opinion  of  Teske,  and  our 
man  of  learning,  researches  into  the  origin  of  a- 
people,  and  what  nations  in  ancient  times  sprung 
from  one  common  stock,  are  foolish  and  useless, 
and  can  at  the  best  amuse  idle  people,  and  the 
inventors  of  fables.  "  For  (say  they)  if  even  old 
people  give  wholly  different  accounts  of  events,  of 
which  they  were  witnesses  in  their  youth,  how  is 
it  possible  to  believe  traditions,  which  must  have 
been  handed  down  through  many  generations  ^ 
Or  how  can  we  immediately  draw  a  conclusion^ 
that  two  nations  are  of  the  same  origin,  because 
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iUey  have  two  or  three  words  alike  in  their  lan- 
guage, or  some  peculiar  custom  ?"  Whether  these 
notionsof  my  Japanese  friends  are  just,  1  leave  to 
be  decided  by  more  learned  people. 

In  conclusion  I  observe,  that  Ihe  Japanese, 
even  the  most  unprejudiced,  will  not  believe  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  descend  from  a  single 
man.  As  a  proof  of  the  contrary,  they  alledge  the 
difference  in  the  external  appearance  of  different 
nations.  "  How  can  we  persuade  ourselves  (say 
they)  that  the  Dutch  and  the  Negroes  on  board 
their  ships,  could  be  descended  from  the  same 
orfginal  parents,  even  many  thousand  years  ago  ?" 
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National  Character,  Civilization  and  Languaj^c, 

JapaNj  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  was  known 
to  the  Europeans  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.*    The  rage  for  conquering  newly-disco- 

*  That  Japan  was  totally  unknown  to  European  Geograpberf  • 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  is  evident  from  the  statement  in  hii  wri- 
tings, that  the  country  of  the  Sinse,  or  China,  was  bounded  to 
the  East,  **  by  an  unknown  country."  He  knew  not  then,  that 
an  Ocean  existed  to  the  Eastward,  and  it  follows  of  counei  that 
any  islands  in  that  Ocean  must  have  been  equally  unknown.  (See 
furthtTy  the  Introduction  to  Kaempfer.J  It  is  to  Marco  Polo, 
then,  in  the  13th  century,  that  we-  must  look  for  the  Arat  men- 
tion of  this  extraordinary  people. 

Marco  Polo  did  not  personally  visit  Japan,  but  speaks  of  it 
from  information  obtained  in  China,  under  the  name  of  ZipangUi 
describing  it  as  rich  in  gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  precious  stones. 
His  general  account  of  it  seems  pretty  correct,  allowing  for  seve- 
ral exaggerations,  such  as,  the  royal  palaces  being  covered  with 
gold,  as  with  lead  in  Europe ;  the  cielings  being  of  solid  gold,  &c. 
His  account  of  an  invasion  of  Zipangu,  by  the  Cham  of  Tartary, 
in  1279,  recorded  also  in  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  annals,  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  Zipangu  and  Japan,  are  the  same  island. 
The  name  has  been  written  in  old  times,  Zipangri,  Cyampagu, 
Cimpago,  and  Gepen.  Even  the  name  of  iVtpAon,  is  nut  general 
throughout  the  Japanese  Empire,  for  in  certain  districts,  the 
word  is  pronounced  Zipon,  or  Siipon,  apparently  arising  from 
some  peculiar  conformation  of  the  colloquial  organs,  as  in  the 
North  of  Spain  R  is  changed  into  V,  and  in  our  own  Somentetshire  F 
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vei'ed  countrieB,  was  the  prevailini^  spirit  among 
the  great  powers  of  thone  time«.  The  PortUKuete 
had  the  intention  to  conquer  Japan,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  began  with  trade,  and  fircacb- 
ing  the  Catholic  faith.  The  miMionarieM,  ient  to 
Japan,  succeeded  in  pleasing  at  firut :  they  had 
free  access  to  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  had 
almost  incredible  success  in  converting  their  new 


intoV;  to  lay  nothing  of  the  well-known  eoekwty  p«eal{arity. 
Indeed,  even  without  this  ground  for  conjecture,  (be  emw  may  be 
considered  as  decided  by  all  recent  discoveries  und  r^^earclies, 
which  render  it  impossible  that  Marco  Polo  eould  have  meant 
any  other  country,  independent  of  what  we  know  of  its  riches, 
especially  in  gold,  silver  and  pearls ;  of  it«  lammrehku),  and 
almost  absolute  government,  the  colour  of  ite  people,  thdr  sta- 
ture and  religion ;  and  the  multitude  of  iitonds,  etittfflerated  at 
7440,  but  of  course  including  the  smallest,  (b«t  peep  abote  water. 

The  Japanese,  moreover,  call  their  eouotry  Niphan,  itmn 
two  words,  JVi,  signifying  fire,  or  the  Hm  par  exeettmee,  and 
PoR,  being  basis,  or  foundation  ;  but  the  Cbioeee  name  Gepuen- 
qve,  signifies  the  kingdom  of  the  rising  filui.  Another  name  of 
Teuka^  signifies  the  Empire  under  Heaven ;  and  Tguktt'JSama  is 
the  monarch  who  is  under  Heaven.  In  Nome  of  the  Japanese 
writings,  it  is  also  called  Sinkoxaf  and  KaminO'Kuni,  the  habi- 
tation of  the  Gods;  Tontsiot  the  true  mominf ;  mAAwadiimay 
Avvttt  signifying  froth,  Dsi,  land,  and  Sima,  m  iiland,  or  the 
land  that  springs  from  the  froth  of  the  Sea. 

The  first  European  ship  that  ever  reoefced  Japan,  is  said. to 
have  been  Portuguese,  driven  thither  by  « tempest  in  1634 ;  but 
the  dale  is  fixed  five  or  six  years  later  by  Father  X«tier,  in  one 
of  his  letters  from  Cochin.— Ed.  «    p^^  {/  •» 
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disciples.     But  the  Emperor  Tei^o,*  who  reigned 
in  Japan  at  the  end  of  ih*f  8ixU>eiith  <  e  hrv,  a  sen- 
sible, jiMlicious,  and  valiant  man,  soon  reiMirked, 
that  the  Jesuits  were  much  more  eager  to  <•  tiled 
Japanese  gold,  than  to  save  the  souls  of  their  new 
converts :    he,  therefore,    resolved    to    extirpate 
Christianity  in  Japan,  and  banish  the  minsionaries 
from  his  dominions.     Charlevoix:  mentions  in  his 
history,  that  this  determination  of  Teigo  Sama  was 
caused  by  the  declaration  of  a  Spanish  Captain, 
who  being  asked  by  the    Japanese    **  by  what 
means  his  Sovereign  had  sncceeded  in  subduing 
such    great    countries,    particularly    America  ?" 
answered,  that  they  had  effected  it  in  the  easiest 
manner,  by  first  converting,  to  Christianity,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  they  desired  to 
subdue.     I  cannot  decide  on  the  credibility  of  this 
circumstance,  but  1  believe  that  the  Japanese  know 
nothing  of  it.    According  to  their  opinion,  the 
chief,  or  rather  the  only  ground  of  the  extirpation 
of  the  Christians  in  Japan  was,  the  insolent  con- 
duct of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  the  Franciscans  sent  by 
tlie  Spaniards;  as  well  as  the  rapacity  of  the  Por- 
tuguese merchants.      Both  the  former  and   the 
latter  committed  excesses  of  every  kind,  to  obtain 


*  In  some  bookt^ie  it  valtttA  Teko-Sama,  but  the  Japancae 
pronounce  it  TeifO.  Tlie  word  Sana  tignifie*  ruler»  and  ia  aiBxed 
to  ^  aane.  •    -  i  ■r.-'l  .  •• 
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their  cnda,  and  to  enrich  themselves.  Other  Em- 
perors, therefore,  with  less  uiMler^trtiKlini;  than 
Teigo,  might  easily  have  seen,  that  self-interest 
was  the  only  motive  of  those  preachers  of  the 
faith,  ant!  that  religion  was  merely  the  instrument 
by  which  they  hoped  to  execnte  their  plans. 

However  this  may  be,  Teijjo  and  his  snccessors 
succeeded  in  expelling  all  the  Europeans*  from 
their  dominions,  and  in  wholly  rooting  out  the 
Christian  faith.  Already  fn  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  nobody  in  Japan  ventured 
publicly  to  acknowledge  himself  a  Christian  .f  The 
bad  conduct,  and  the  covetousness  of  the  Catholic 


*  Except  tlie  Dutch,  who  assured  Ihe  Japanese  that  they 
were  no  (Christians,  and  obtuined  permission  to  trade  with  tliem  ; 
but  on  conditions  which  render  the  Dutch  in  Japan,  as  it  «vere, 
prisoners,  so  thiit  it  is  almost  impossible  to  think  that  they  are  a 
free  people,  who  come  there  for  the  sake  of  trade. 

,        .       .      «  '      ■  ■    ■'  •  .        . 

f  The  early  Missionaries  always  gave  high  praise  to  their 
converts ;  nay  so  great  and  tender  did  the  sentiments  of  tne 
whole  nation  appear  to  St.  Francis  Xavier,  that  he  never  wrote 
of  them  but  with  the  profoundest  admiration.  In  one  of  his 
epistles  he  says : — «  I  know  not  when  to  have  done,  when  1 
speak  of  the  Japanese,  who  are  nio^t  truly  the  delight  of  my 
heart."  Indeed  all  his  successors  speak  in  the  warmest  terms  of 
their  pupils,  of  the  goodness  of  their  hearts,  of  their  gratitude 
for  the  smallest  favors,  and  of  their  constant  endeavours  to  give 
satisfaction  to  their  instructors. — £d. 
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priests  and  of  the  Portuguese  merchants,  excited 
iti  the  Japanese  government  such  an  inveterate 
hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  of  all  Chris- 
tians, that  the  persecution  of  them  was  accompanied 
with  the  most  dreadful  tortures  that  the  ingenuity 
of  human  malice  could  devise.  The  most  rigorous 
edicts  were  issued  against  the  Christians;  no 
Christian  dared  to  shew  himself  in  Japan — no 
Japanese  ship  was  allowed  to  visit  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  sake  of  trade — no  Japanese  dared, 
under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  leave  his  native 
country,  lest  he  should  be  converted,  when  abroad, 
to  the  Christian  faith. 


( 


fU 


Uiil 


If  we  examine  dispassionately,  and  without 
prejudice,  the  real  though  hidden  motive  which 
impelled  the  Portuguese,  and  then  the  Spaniards, 
to  preach  the  Catholic  faith  in  Japan — if  we  con- 
sider their  licentious  conduct  in  that  country,  and 
the  evils  which  they  caused  in  it,  by  endeavouring 
to  annihilate  the  religion  which  had  long  pre- 
vailed, to  overturn  the  legitimate  authority,  and  to 
subjugate  a  numerous,  peaceful,  and  harmless 
people ;  if  we  remember  that  the  plans  of  those 
shameless  hypocrites  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of 
the  nation,  and  excited  a  bloody  civil  war,  can  we 
then  wonder  at  the  cruelties  of  the  Japanese  to- 
wards the  Christians  ?  Do  not  the  Catholics  them- 
sselves  justify  these  persecutions  by  their  In^quisi- 
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tion,  and  their  proceedings  towards  the  Pro- 
testants ?  Notwith^  anding  this,  the  missionaries, 
expelled  from  Japan,  represent  the  nation  whom 
they  could  not  succeed  in  deceiving,  as  cunning, 
faithless,  ungrateful,  revengeful,  in  short,  in  such 
odious  colours,  that  it  would  be  hardly  possible  to 
find  a  being  who  merited  to  be  compared  with  a 
Japanese.  These  accounts,  inspired  by  monastic 
rage,  have  been  taken  in  Europe  for  genuine;  whilst 
the  horror  impressed  on  the  Japanese  of  every 
thing  relative  to  the  Christian  religion,  and  the 
principle  of  tijeir  distrustful  policy,  not  to  suffer 
their  country  to  be  entered  by  any  Christian,  and 
to  keep  them  as  much  as  possible  from  their  coasts, 
doubtless  confirm  the  calumnious  accounts  given 
of  this  people.  This  firm  belief  in  the  detestable 
character  of  the  Japanese  goes  so  far,  that  such 
expressions  as  Japanese  malice!  Japanese  trea- 
chert//  are  become  proverbial.  Fortune  reserved 
it  for  me,  during  an  imprisonment  of  twenty-seven 
months,  to  convince  myself  of  the  contrary  ;  and 
the  narrative  of  my  adventures  has,  1  think,  af- 
forded sufficient  proofs,  that  the  Japanese  are  not 
what  the  Europeans  take  them  to  be. 


That  the  Japanese  are  sensible  and  ingenious, 
is  shewn  by  their  conduct  with  respect  to  foreigners 
and  their  constitution.  We  had  opportunities 
enough  to  experience  the  honesty  of  this  people, 
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as  well  as  their  compassion  for  the  misfortunes  of 
their  fellow  creatures.  They  shewed  hospitality  even 
to  those  proselyte  makers,  who,  in  the  sequel,  so  ill 
rewarded  them  for  it,  and  represented  them  besides 
in  such  an  odious  light.  The  good  reception 
which  Captains  Spangberg  and  Walton  met  with 
from  them  in  the  year  1739,  when  they  entered 
several  harbours  on  the  east  coast  of  Niphon,  the 
names  of  which  they  did  not  know,  plainly  shews 
the  inchnation  of  the  Japanese  to  foreigners,  who 
visit  them  with  honorable  intentions.*  ■.    'i 

Laxmann,  nay,  even  Resanow,  and  other  fo- 
reigners who  have  visited  Japan,  cannot  complain 
that  the  Japanese  treated  them  ill ;  only  they  did  not 
allow  them  the  liberty  of  viewing  every  thing,  and 
would  hear  nothing  about  commerce.  But  whose 
fault  is  this  ?  To  be  sincere,  we  must  confess  that 
the  intrigues  and  covetousness,  or  to  speak  more 
politely,  the  spirit  of  speculation  of  the  Europeans, 
give  the  Japanese  just  reason  to  shun  them,  and 
all  connection  with  them. 


i! 


The  Japanese  are  deficient  in  only  one  quality, 
which  we  reckon  among  the  virtues,  namely, 
bravery  or  courage.     If  the  Japanese  are  timid. 


*  See  Mitller'a  Collcdion  of  Russian  History,  part  iii  page  KiS. 
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this  is  merely  in  consequence  of  the  peaceful  cha- 
racter of  their  government,  of  the  long  repose 
which  the  nation  has  enjoyed,  or  rather  of  their 
being  unaccustomed  to  shed  blood ;  but  that  the 
whole  people  are  by  nature  timid  is  what  I  can  by 
no  means  allow,  whether  1  may  be  right  or  wrong. 
Are  there  not  nations,  now  sunk  in  the  profoundest 
torpor,  whose  ancestors  were  the  terror  of  the 
world  a  few  centuries  back  ?  In  my  own  country 
a  whole  village  often  flies  into  the  woods  from  a 
single  robber  and  his  brace  of  pistols,  and  the  same 
peasants  afterwards  mount  batteries,  and  storm 
fortresses  which  were  considered  as  impregnable. 
Does  the  uniform  alone  make  the  hero  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  the  innate  spirit  of  bravery  ?  The  Japanese, 
therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  naturally  cowards. 


Strong  liquors  are  in  use  among  the  Japanese. 
The  common  people  are  very  fond  of  them,  and 
frequently  drink  to  excess  on  holidays ;  but  this 
vice  is  not  so  common  in  Japan,  as  in  many 
European  countries.  To  be  drunk  in  the  day- 
time is  looked  upon  as  very  disgraceful,  even  among 
the  common  people  :  the  lovers  of  drinking,  there- 
fore, do  not  indulge  their  propensity  until  the 
evening,  after  the  termination  of  all  labour  and 
business.  Besides,  it  is  oidy  on  few  occasions, 
and  in  a  social  circle,  that  they  drink,  and  not  as 
the  common  men  do  among  us. 
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Among  the  vices  of  the  Japanese,  the  most  pre- 
valent appears  to  be  incontinence.'*  Though  the 
law  does  not  allow  them  to  take  more  than  one 
wife,  they  have  the  right  to  keep  concubines,  and 
all  opulent  people  make  use  of  this  right  even  to 
excess.  The  bagnios  are  under  the  protection  of 
the  laws,  and  have  their  regulations,  rules,  and 
privileges.  The  owners  of  such  houses  are  not, 
indeed,  considered  infamous,  and  enjoy  the  same 
rights  as  merchants,  who  deal  in  a  permitted  com- 
modity with  the  consent  of  the  government;  but 
the  Japanese  avoid  being  acquainted  with  them. 
The  lovers  of  such  places  generally  visit  them  from 
sun-set  to  suh-rise.-f    The  music  plays  and  the 

*  The  virtues  of  the  Japanese  will  be  found  recorded  in 
subsequent  notes ;  but  their  national  vices  are  not  neglected  by 
the  earlier  writers,  who  describe  them  as  being  arrogant ;  fac- 
tious ;  vindictive  to  an  excess  ;  full  of  defiance,  and  ready  to 
take  offence ;  and  in  spite  of  the  natural  severity  of  their  cha- 
racter, carrying  their  dissoluteness  far  beyond  that  of  any  other 
nation  :  yet  the  Missionaries  found  it  not  difficult  to  wean  the 
Japanese  from  these  vices.  They  ^  lund  them  virtuous  through 
sentiment,  naturally  religious,  and  docile  from  being  accustomed 
to  use  their  reason.     Lying  was  punished  with  death. — Ed. 

t  The  system  seems  universal  throughout  the  Empire ;  for 
Thunberg  states,  that  in  all  the  parts  where  he  stopped,  great 
care  had  been  taken  to  establish  a  sanctuary  for  the  venal  part  of 
the  sex,  (and  for  the  most  part  several,)  even  in  the  smallest  vil- 
lages— a  fact,  which  goes  far  to  stamp  the  character  of  the  nation. 
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drum  is  beat.  There  were  some  such  houses  near 
our  abode,  and  1  cannot  remember  that  a  single 
night  passed  without  our  hearing  the  drum:  hence 
]  conclude  that  these  places  are  never  without 
visitors.  The  Japanese  told  us,  that  at  Yeddo,  the 
capital  of  the  temporal  emperor,  there  are  numbers 
of  the  largest  buildings  of  this  kind,  which  are 
nothing  inferior  in  magnificence  to  the  palaces  of 
princes:    in  one  of  these  temples,    dedicated   to 


He  says,  that  these  were  commonly  the  handsomest  houses  in  the 
place,  and  sometimes  were  even  situated  near  their  idols'  temples. 
In  one  rery  small  place,  there  were  fifty  of  these  unhappy  vota- 
ries; in  another,  not  larger,  eighty  ;  and  in  another  place,  Mite- 
rai,  not  very  extensive,  no  less  than  four  of  these  unhallowed 
receptacles.  The  females  are  generally  called  Keise  or  Kescy  which 
signifies  a  castle  turned  upside  down.  These  ladies  are  not  only 
regulated  by  the  Government,  but,  when  engaged  by  foreigners, 
their  husbands  are  paid  a  certain  sum  per  day,  independent  of 
presents  to  the  frail  fair  one,  and  the  cost  of  her  maintenance. 
Such  is  the  want  of  common  decorum  in  Japan,  that  these  houses 
are  indiscriminaieiy  used  by  male  parties  as  taverns  for  drinking 
Sakki,  or  beer  made  from  rice.  The  daughters  of  indigent  pa- 
rents, are  even  apprenticed  out,  or  sold  to  the  occupant  of  one  of 
these  houses ;  where  having  served  a  certain  term,  they  regain 
theip  liberty,  mix  in  general  society  without  a  stain,  and  are  often 
advantageously  married. 

The  number  of  the  unhappy  females  who  are  attached  to 
these  places,  is  much  augmented  by  the  constant  system  of  tra- 
velling pursued  throughout  the  Japanese  Empire.  Charlevoix 
asserts,  that  the  crowd  which  is  always  met  upon  the  roads  is 
inconceivable  ;  for  whenever  travelling  is  practicable,  a  stranger 
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Venus,  there  are  six  hundred  pricMtcsscu,  and  yet 
the  porters  are  often  obliged  to  refuse  admittance 
to  young  worshippers  of  the  goddess,  because  there 
is  no  vRcancy.  We  were  assured  that  the  pro- 
prietors of  these  magnificent  magazines  spare 
nothing  to  furnish  them  with  the  most  beautiful 
merchandize,  and  this  is  very  easily  to  be  believed. 
On  one  of  our  walks  in  Matsmai,  the  interpreters, 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  led  us  past  such  a  house: 


would  suppose,  that  not  a  soul  was  left  in  the  towns  or  villages, 
but  that  the  whole  nation  was  ia  motion ;  Home  travelling  on 
business;  others  on  pilgrimages ;  numeroui  beg'gars, asking  alms 
with  all  due  submission  and  politc^ss,  yet  never  failing  to  be 
importunate  until  relieved;  whilst  a  prodigioutt  number  are  al- 
ways upon  the  look  out  to  stop  passengerf,  to  Hell  their  damaged 
merchandiise,  bad  provisions,  insipid  confectionary,  straw  shoes 
for  men,  straw  trappings  for  horses,  paper  toyN,  and  topographi- 
cal directories.  These,  he  owns,  may  be  got  rid  of ;  but  ull  the 
sleeping  places  are  infested  with  an  unuoyanoe,  not  so  easily 
guarded  against — the  courtezans,  who  enter  into  every  inn,  set- 
ting themselves  at  mid-day,  deckeu  out,  and  painted,  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  or  upon  covered  parapets,  inviting  the  travellers 
to  give  the  preference  to  their  inn,  as  tlie  tavern  doors  of  London 
were  formerly  plied  by  the  unhappy  victiniH  of  pleasure.  In 
some  places,  the  noise  produced  by  this  system  is  so  great,  as  to 
be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
the  politicians  in  Japan  attribute  this  general  disorder  to  •/ori/omo, 
one  of  their  early  lay-emperors,  who  was  an  usurper,  and  fearing, 
lest  his  soldiers,  tired  of  his  long  and  distant  wur-like  expeditions, 
should  leave  him,  conceived  the  plan  of  retaining  them  under  his 
Eagles,  by  procuring,  on  every  route,  where  his  armies  should 
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half  a  dozen  young*  creatures  ran  to  the  door  to  see 
us.  I  observed,  that  some  of  them  were  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  and  so  handsome,  that  they  would 
have  done  no  discredit  to  a  house  of  the  same  de- 
scription in  an  European  capital ;  but  perhaps  they 
appeared  so  to  me  only,  because  my  eyes  had  been 
so  long  deprived  of  the  sight  of  our  fair  country- 
women. ' 


f 


But  to  the  shame  and  disgrace  of  the  Japanese, 
I  must  sav,  that  the  abominable  vice,  common  to 
all  Asiatics,  is  practised  also  among  them:  the 
government  does  not  indeed  approve  it,    but  it 


pass,  all  the  indulgences  which  they  could  hope  for,  in  lieu  of 
that  legitimate  and  domestic  happiness,  of  which  they  were  de- 
prived by  his  ambitious  plans.  The  natural  consequence  of  this 
was  a  complete  depravation  of  character  throughout  the  Empire, 
so  that  the  Chinese  have  actually  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  Ja- 
pan the  brothel  of  China,  many  of  them  going  to  Japan  expressly 
to  mingle  in  its  debaucheries  ! 

It  is  a  curious  fact  in  the  history  of  human  nature  that  al- 
though the  owners  of  these  infamous  receptacles  have  the  Impe- 
rial licence,  yet  are  they  held  in  such  detestation  by  the  people, 
that,  when  any  of  them  die,  (though  in  their  life-time  they  were 
admitted  into  company  by  the  best,  yet  now,  as  unworthy  to  rest 
amongst  the  worst)  a  bridle  made  of  straw  being  put  into  their 
mouths,  they  are  dragged  in  the  clothes  they  died  in  through 
the  streets  into  the  field,  and  there  east  upon  a  dunghill,  for  dogs 
and  birds  of  prey  to  devour.  This  is  positively  stated  by  Saris, 
in  If>I2.~-ED. 
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adopts  no  vigorous  measures  to  suppress  it.  The 
province  of  Kioto,  in  which  the  spiritual  emperor 
lives,  is  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  male  in- 
habitants, and  furnishes  the  greater  part  of  the 
youths  for  this  infamous  traffic.  « 

Revenge  might  be  reckoned,  in  earlier  times, 
among  the  vices  of  the  Japanese.*  The  duty  of 
revenging  an  injury  formerly  descended  from  the 
grand-father  to  the  grand-son,  and  even  lower,  'till 
the  descendants  of  the  person  injured  found  an  op- 
portunity to  take  vengeance  on  the  descendants  of 
the  offender;  but  at  present, as  the  Japanese  assured 
us,  this  foolish  propensity  no  longer  prevails  to  such 
a  degree,  and  offences  are  sooner  forgotten.  But  do 
not  we  find  equally  absurd  notions  in  other  coun- 
tries ?  Is  not  the  having  recourse  to  the  sword  or  pis- 
tol, for  a  word  dropped  inadvertently,  also  a  folly? 

The  Japanese  may  be  called  frugal,  but  not 
niggardly;    they  speak   with    great  contempt  of 


*  In  satiating  his  revenge,  we  are  told  that  the  Japanese 
seeks  to  do  it  with  certainty,  but  nobly.  He  will  not  even  dis- 
semble for  the  purpose  of  deceit,  believing  it  beneath  his  chara»< 
ter.  When  he  postpones  the  gratification  of  his  passion,  there- 
fore it  is  that  he  may  not  miss  his  blow ;  and  he  is  never  so 
much  to  be  feared  as  when  he  is  tranquil  and  apparently 
quiescent. — Ed. 
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covetousness,  and  have  invented  many  severe  apo- 
logues at  the  expence  of  misers:  the  decent  and 
even  rich  clothing  which  they  continually  wear, 
according  to  their  respective  ranks,  confirms  what 
1  have  just  said. 

In  respect  to  the  degree  of  knowledge  to  he 
found  in  the  people,  the  Japanese,  comparing  one 
nation  with  another,  are  the  most  enlightened 
people  in  the  world,  Kvery  Japanese  is  able  to 
read  and  write,  and  knows  the  laws  of  his  coun- 
try, which  are  sel^'am  changed,  and  the  most 
important  of  which  are  publicly  exposed  on 
large  tables  in  the  towns  and  villages,  in  the  public 
squares  and  other  places.  In  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, the  fishery,  the  chace,  the  manufacture  of 
silk  and  woollen  stuffs,  of  porcelain,  and  varnished 
goods,  and  in  the  polishing  of  metals,  they  are  not 
at  "^ll  inferior  to  the  Europeans:  they  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  mining,  and  understand 
how  to  make  several  works  in  metal.*     In  the  arts 


*  It  may  be  difficult  to  separate  the  original  Japanese 
knowledge,  from  that  acquired  by  intercourse  vrith  Europeans 
which,  in  the  early  stage  of  our  acquaintance  with  them,  was 
under  few  restrictions.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  perhaps  scarcely 
possible  to  say,  whether  they  possess  the  knowledge  of  gun-powder 
from  the  first  Portuguese  discoverers,  or  derived  it  from  China, 
where  it  is  said  to  have  been  used  long  before  its  discovery  in 
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of  cabinet-making-  and  turnery  they  arc  perfect 
masters:  they  are,  besides,  admirably  bkilled  in  the 
manufacture  of  all  articles  belon^in);^  to  domestic 
economy.  What  knowledge  can  be  more  useful  to 
the  common  people?  The  arts  and  sciences,  in- 
deed, have  attained  a  higher  degree  of  elevation 
among  us;  we  have  men  who  prescribe  their  orbits 
to  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  Japanese  have  not;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  for  one  such  we  have  thousnndM 
who  are  unacquainted  with  every  element  of  know- 
ledge. We  possess  in  Europe  great  mathematicians, 
astronomers,  chemists,  physicians,  &c.  such  at)  we 
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Europe  in  1340,  Telescopes  also  are  described  by  Tliunber|( 
as  in  frequent  use ;  but  with  us  these  were  unkiiuw.'  until 
about  1600.  It  is  probable  however  that  these  are  strictly  an 
European  invention ;  as  the  Portuguese  writers,  in  describing  the 
early  voyages,  offer  not  an  hint  respecting  them. 

Early  writers  assert  that  the  Japanese  cultivated  no  science, 
purely  speculative,  except  religion,  in  which  and  in  controversy 
their  clergy  were  unceasingly  employed  :  but  as  to  metnphyiiccy 
mathematics  or  even  natural  philosophy,  they  knew  scarcely 
any  thing  respecting  them.  In  short  they  knew  little  of  astro- 
nomy ;  their  architecture  was  without  taste,  skill  or  order  ;  their 
epochs,  their  rudiments  of  chronology,  the  manner  of  dividing 
time  and  of  reckoning  their  years,  even  now  are  far  from  giving 
a  high  idea  of  their  knowledge  of  combination  and  of  rnlcula- 
tion.  Some  idea  of  the  uncertainty  even  of  their  daily  calculations 
may  be  drawn  from  the  fact,  that  the  number  of  hours,  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  is  always  the  same  ;  so  that  the  hour  ronife- 
qneutly  varies  in  length  at  different  times  of  the  year.— -Ed. 
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must  not  look  for  in  Japan,  tliuii^li  tUt*%c  sciences 
are  not  unknown  there,  an  I  \m\t*  ulrciwly  luuJ  oc- 
casion to  mention  iit  my  imrrutivc;  but  those 
learned  men  do  not  make  a  natiuUt  fitid,  generally 
speaking,  the  Japanese  have  niort;  correct  ideas 
than  the  lower  classes  in  lujrope— '1  will  mention 
an  example.  A  common  soldier,  who  was  one  of 
our  guard,  one  day  took  a  tea-cup,  pointed  to  it, 
and  asked  me  if  1  knew  that  our  c^irth  was  round, 
and  that  Europe  and  Japan  lay  in  Mucti  a  situation 
in  respect  to  each  other  ?  (pointing  out,  at  the  same 
time,  the  respective  situations  of  both  upon  the 
globe  pretty  accurately  upon  the  cup.)*  Several 
other  soldiers  shewed  us  geometrical  fig'ures,  and 
inquired  whether  these  methods  of  measuring  and 
dividing  the  earth  were  known  to  us.  Every 
Japanese  is  acquainted  with  the  medicinal  virtues 
of  the  various  herbs  which  grow  in  that  climate, 
and  almost  every  one  carries  about  him  the  most 
usual  medicines,  such  as  laxatives,  emetics,  &c. 
which  he  immediately  uses  in  case  of  need.  The 
Japanese  have,  however,  in  common  with  other 


*  When  Xavier  first  Tisited  them,  thu^y  wi^r@»  m  he  describes, 
ignorant  that  the  world  is  round,  «  ignorant  of  th@  tmti'a  motion," 
(the  sainted  Jesuit  manifesting  therein  a  little  of  h\n  tmn  igno- 
rance) «  of  the  causes  of  comets,  of  the  plaQi»t»,of  hail,  and  similar 
things,"  which,  however,  they  were  very  m%\0m  U»  he  acquainted 
with  from  the  holy  father's  lectures.— Ep. 
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nations,  the  absurd,  and  often  injurious,  prejudice 
of  curing  themselves  by  sympathy,  as  1  have  men- 
tioned once  before  in  my  narrative. 

Except  the  principal  people,  who  have  a  part 
in  the  government,  and  the  literati,  the  Japanese 
have  very  confined  notions  of  other  nations;  be- 
cause  the  Japanese  policy  obliges  the  government 
to  hinder  the  spreading  of  knowledge  of  foreign 
manners  and  customs,  that  it  may  not  corrupt  the 
people,  and  make  them  deviate  from  the  object  to 
which  the  wisdom  of  the  laws  conducts  them ; 
namely,  to  live  in  peace,  tranquillity,  and  abun- 
dance* 


w 


The  geographical  knowledge  of  the  Japanese 
consists  in  their  being  able  to  shew  upon  the  map 
where  a  country  lies,  and  what  space  it  occupies. 

They  consider  the  histories  of  other  nations, 
except  that  of  the  Chinese,  as  useless,  and  un- 
worthy of  their  attention,  and  ask  to  what  purpose 
they  must  know  all  the  tales  which  every  nation  in- 
vents out  of  vanity.     The  members  of  the  goverii- 


*  Charlevoix  asserts  that  they  produce  a  number  of  books, 
and  have  very  extensive  libraries ;  but  then  these  works  treat  of 
nothing  but  morals,  of  which  they  are  great  masters,  of  history, 
religion  and  medicine.— Ed. 
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ment,  and  the  learned, however, concern  themselves 
about  the  modern  history  of  the  European  states, 
and  particularly  of  those  who  are  become  their 
near  neighbours  The  government  endeavours  to 
obtain,  by  means  of  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  in. 
formation  respecting  the  political  events  in  Europe* 
and  observes  the  course  they  take.  The  Russian 
settlements  in  America,  and  the  preponderance  of 
the  English  in  India,  make  them  very  uneasy. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  we  took  to  convince 
them  of  the  truly  pacific  intentions  of  our  humane 
monarch  and  his  government,  many  of  them  were 
afraid  that  their  turn  to  be  attacked  would  come 
sooner  or  later :  they  communicated  their  conjec- 
tures by  circumlocutions.  **  All  sovereigns/'  said 
they,  *'  have  not  the  same  dispositions;  one  loves 
peace,  and  another  war :"  once  they  owned  to 
us,  that  a  tradition  had  been  current  among  them 
from  ancient  times,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  a  people  from  the  north  would  subdue 
Japan. 

The  Japanese  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  geography  of  their  own  country :  the 
reading  of  historical  books  is  their  favorite  amuse- 
ment. 


In  painting,  architecture,  sculpture,  engraving, 
music,  and  probably  also  in  poetry,  they  arc  far 
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inferior  to  the  Europeans.  In  the  art  of  war  they 
are  still  children,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with 
navigation,  except  that  along  the  coasts.* 


m ; 


The  Japanese  government  will  have  the  people 
satisfied  with  the  degree  of  knowledge  they  possess, 
and  to  make  use  of  the  productions  of  their  own 
country, and  forbid  them  to  adopt  anything  foreign, 
that  foreign  manners  may  not  creep  in  with  foreign 
arts  and  sciences.  Their  neighbours  must  thank  pro- 
vidence for  having  inspired  the  Japanese  lawgivers 
with  this  thought,  and  should  endeavour  to  give 
them  no  inducement  to  change  their  policy  for  that 
of  Europe.  What  must  we  expect  if  this  numerous, 
ingenious,  and  industrious  people,  who  are  capable 
of  every  thing,  and  much  inclined  to  imitate  all 
that  is  foreign,  should  ever  have  a  sovereign  like 
our  Peter  the  Great :  with  the  resources  and  trea- 


*  It  is  curious  to  mark  some  of  the  points  in  which  they 
differ  from,  and  also  those  in  which  they  agree  with  other  nations, 
with  whom  they  have  had  no  possible  intercourse.  With  respect 
to  Europe,  they  have  been  called  our  moral  Antipodes.  White 
they  consider  as  the  colour  of  mourning;  black,  that  of  joy. 
They  mount  a  horse  on  the  offside,  like  the  Arabians ;  the  rea- 
son assigned  for  which  is  that  in  an  action  so  noble  and  manly,  it 
is  wrong  to  rest  upon  the  left  foot.  They  wear  habits  of  cere- 
mony or  their  Sunday  clothes  in  the  house  :  but  lay  them  aside 
in  going  out.  They  salute  the  foot,  instead  of  the  head  or 
hands,  &c.— Ed. 
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sures  which  Japan  possesses,  he  would  enable  it  to 
become,  in  a  few  years,  the  sovereign  of  the  eastern 
ocean.  What  would  then  become  of  the  maritime 
provinces  of  eastern  Asia,  and  the  settlements  on 
the  west  coast  of  America,  which  are  so  remote 
from  the  countries  by  which  they  must  be  pro- 
tected ?  If  the  Japanese  should  think  fit  to  intro- 
duce the  knowledge  of  Europe  among  them,  and 
adopt  our  policy  as  a  model,  we  should  then  see 
the  Chinese  obliged  to  do  the  same :  in  this  case 
these  two  powerful  nations  might  soon  give  the 
situation  of  Europe  another  appearance.*  However 
deeply  a  horror  of  every  thing  foreign  may  be  im- 
pressed on  the  Japanese  aqd  Chinese  government; 
yet  a  change  in  their  system  is  not  inconceivable: 
necessity  may  compel  them  to  do  that,  to  which 
their  own  free  will  does  not  impel  them!  Attacks, 

*  Their  extreme  readiness  in  acquiring  European  knowledge 
is  certified  by  father  Luigi  Froes,  in  *'  Lettere  del  Giappone," 
published  at  Naples  in  1580,  wherein  the  learned  Jesuit  expressly 
states  that,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years*  experience,  he  had 
ascertained  the  young  people  of  Bongo,  or  Xicoco,  to  possess  the 
rarest  talents.  Th*;ir  persons  and  manners  he  describes  as  elegant ; 
besideswhich,  they  had  capacious  understandings,  speedily  equal- 
ing their  teachers  in  learning  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  in 
singmg,  in  reading,  writing,  painting  and  fencing,  And  every  thing 
connecteil  with  the  military  art.  He'  asserts  also,  upon  the  au- 
thority of  one  of  his  companions,  that  they  speedily  acquired  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  as  to  equal  the  Bonzes,  who 
had  spent  their  whole  life  upon  it.— Ed. 
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for  example,  like  that  of  Chwostoff,  often  repeated, 
would  probably  induce  them  to  think  of  means  to 
repel  a  handful  of  vagabonds  who  disturbed  a  na- 
tion. This  might  lead  them  to  build  ships  of  war 
on  the  model  of  those  of  Europe ;  these  ships  might 
increase  to  fleets,  and  then  it  is  probable  that  the 
good  success  of  this  measure  would  lead  them  also 
to  adopt  the  other  scientific  methods,  which  are 
so  applicable  to  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 


'  1  V 
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In  this  manner  all  the  inventions  of  Europe 
might  gradually  take  root  in  Japan,  even  without 
the  creative  spirit  of  a  Peter,  merely  by  the  power 
and  concurrence  of  circumstances.  The  Japanese 
certainly  would  not  be  in  want  of  teachers  if  they 
would  only  invite  them;  I  therefore  believe  that 
this  just  and  upright  people  must,  by  no  means,  be 
provoked.*     But  if,  contrary  to  all   expectation, 


*  Notwithstanding  the  rigor  of  the  government,  or  per- 
haps the  more  for  that  very  rigor,  the  Japanese  interpreters 
who  speak  Dutch,  are  always  particularly  anxious  to  procure 
European  books.  This  is  perfectly  in  unison  with  their  insatiable 
curiosity  after  European  affairs,  as  described  by  Golownin,  and 
confirmed  by  Thunberg,  who  says  that  they  are  always 
anxious  to  learn  something  from  the  Europeans,  and  question 
them  without  ceasing,  and  frequently  so  as  to  be  irksome,  upon 
all  subjects,  especially  relating  to  physic,  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy.  It  is  thus  evident  that  nothing  but  the 
absurd  jealousy  of  the  government  prevents  them  from  rising 
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urgent  reasons  should  make  it  necessary  to  proceed 
otherwise,  every  exertion  must  be  made  to  act  de- 
cisively: I  do  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  Japanese 
and  Chinese  mi^htform  themselves  on  an  European 
model,  and  become  dangerous  to  us  now;  but  we 
must  take  care  to  avoid  giving  cause  to  our  pos- 
terity to  despise  our  memory.       .  ^1  ti.  ;;    ;;'  ri.-pys 

In  their  intercourse  wuli  each  other,  the  Ja- 
panese, of  every  rank,  are  extremely  polite:  their 
mutual  obligingness,  and  polished  behaviour,  attest 
the  real  civilization  of  this  people.  During  the 
whole  time  of  our  imprisonment  we  were  with 
Japanese  who  did  not  belong  to  the  higher  classes; 
yet  we  never  heard  them  quarrel,  or  employ  abusive 
language:  we  were  often  witnesses  to  disputes  be- 
tween them;  but  all  were  carried  on  with  a  degree 
of  moderation  and  temper,  which  is  not  always  to 
be  met  with  even  in  our  polished  circles.*      ..  _ 


high  in  the  scale  of  science.  Should  a  revolution  in  manners  once 
take  place,  and  the  ports  of  Japan  be  opened,  we  may  anticipate 
changes  both  moral  and  political,  of  the  most  extraordinary  na- 
ture through  all  the  oriental  regions !  It  is  a  subject  highly 
worthy  political  and  philosophic  investigation. — Ed.       ,  ^  \ 

*  Their  extreme  politeness  towards  each  other  has  been  des- 
cribed and  accounted  for  by  the  earliest  writers,  who  state,  that 
all  the  riches  of  this  powerful  empire  ar«  in  the  hands  of  the 
princes  and  nobility,  who  make  a  great  «hew  of  their  wealth ; 
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The  Japanese  language  is  not  borrowed  from 
any  other  nation  :  it  is  derived  from  the  common 
ancestors  of  the  Japanese  and  Kuriles ;  besides,  it 
has  adopted,  from  the  former  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese,  the  Coreans,  and  other  nations,  a  num- 
ber of  words  which  now  pass  for  national.  Some 
European  words  also  are  in  use  among  them  ;  for 
example :  savon,  soap  ;*  buton^  button  ;  tabago, 
tobacco,  &c. 


their  magnificence  going  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  thing  known 
in  Europe,  or  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  most  powerful  mo- 
narchies of  ancient  times.  All  this  is  seen  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  without  the  slightest  envy ;  and  if  it  happens  that  any 
nobleman,  or  man  of  high  rank,  by  any  unhappy  accident,  or  by 
incurring  the  prince's  displeasure,  should  fall  into  indigence,  still 
he  is  not  the  less  haughty,  nor  less  respected  than  in  his  most 
brilliant  fortunes ;  and  into  whatever  misery  or  poverty  a  gentle- 
man may  be  reduced,  he  never  forms  an  alliance  beneath  his  own 
rank. 

The  point  of  honour  is  also  extremely  lively  in  all  ranks, 
and  the  lowest  of  the  people  would  feel  themselves  hurt  by  any 
freedoms  of  expression,  even  from  a  nobleman  of  the  first  lank, 
and  believe  themselves  justified  in  manifesting  their  resentment. 
Thus  every  one  is  upon  his  guard,  and  all  ranks  respect  each 
other  mutually. — Ed. 

*  The  Japanese  do  not  prepare  their  soap  themselves,  but 
receive  it  in  small  quantities  from  the  Dutch ;  they  only  wash 
their  linen  in  hot  water ;  sometimes  also  with  a  lime,  which  has  the 
property  of  making  a  lather. 

They  have,  probably,  taken  the  word  for  soap  from  the  Por- 
tuguese. 
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It  is  strarif^e,  that  they  call  money  (in  Rus- 
sian, dengi)  deni ;  and  anchor  (in  Russian  takor) 
takori.  Is  the  similiarity  of  these  words  merely 
accidental?*  ., 

I  have  had  already  occasion  to  mention  in  my 
narrative,  that  in  books,  state  papers,  and  corre- 
spondence between  people  of  the  higher  class,  the 
Chinese  method  of  writing  is  used;  namely,  by 
symbols.  The  common  people,  when  they  write, 
use  an  alphabet,  which  consists  of  forty-eight  letters, 
but  many  of  them  are  properly  not  letters  but  syl- 
lables, as'fwe,  mi,  mo,  mu;    ni,  no,  he,  hi,  kiu. 


*  Their  language  differs  so  much  from  the  Chinese,  that  all 
the  early  writers  consider  their  origin  not  to  have  been  from 
that  nation,  but  from  various  other  sources  :  a  variety  which 
they  think  to  be  absolutely  manifested,  by  a  most  sensible  dif- 
ference between  the  inhabitants  of  the  different  provinces  of  the 
empire,  not  only  in  person,  but  also  in  mind ;  supposing  this 
population  to  have  arisen  partly  from  colonies  sent  thither  ex- 
pressly, and  perhaps  partly  from  shipwrecks  which  must  always 
have  been  frequent  in  a  climate  so  tempestuous.  Nay  it  is  even 
laid  down  as  a  positive  fact,  that  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Ximo,  there  are  many  families  of  Portuguese  origin.  The  Tar- 
tars are  considered,  however,  by  Martini  and  others,  as  affording 
the  principal  stock. — Ed. 

t  We  have  left  these  syllable!  spelt  as  we  find  them  in  the 
original;  the  reader  must  however  remark,  that  the  vowels  are 
pronounced  in  German  nearly  as  in  French. 
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The  Japanese  pronunciation  is  excessively  difficult 
for  us  Europeans:  there  arc  syllahleH  which  are  not 
pronounced  Hke  te  or  de,  but  Homething  between, 
which  we  are  quite  unable  to  produce.  In  the  same 
manner  there  are  middle  sounds  between  be  and 
pe,  sse  and  scke^  ge  and  che^  die  and  se.  No 
European  would  succeed  in  pronouncing  the  Ja- 
panese word  fc?  fire  ;  I  have  studied  at  it  two  years, 
but  in  vain :  when  pronounced  by  the  Japanese 
it  seemed  to  sound  like^',  c/w,  />«/', /«i,  pronounced 
through  the  teeth  ;  but,  however  we  turned  and 
twisted  our  tongues  about,  the  Japanese  persisted 
in  their  "  not  right!"  and  such  words  are  very 
numerous  in  the  Japanese  language.*  -  . 


i 


*  There  are  many  particularities  in  the  Japanese  language, 
"^vhich  our  author  could  not  readily  have  opportunities  of  knowing. 
Koempfer  asserts,  in  which  he  is  confirmed  hy  the  Jesuits,  that 
the  language  is  plain,  distinct,  and  easily  articulated,  never  having 
more  than  two  letters  combined  in  one  syllalTle.  Some  of  our 
letters,  however,  they  cannot  pronounce.  To  II  they  can  give  no 
sound  but  F.  They  write  in  a  perpendicular  line,  in  characters 
not  remarkable  for  neatness;  the  genius  of  ihVir  language  also  re- 
quiring that  their  characters,  many  of  which  are  words,  should  be 
sometimes  transposed,  sonietintcs  joined  to  others,  or  to  particles 
invented  for  this  express  purpose— a  custom  so  necessary,  says 
Charlevoix,  that  whenever  they  print  (?hin<  i**  books  in  Japan,  they 
are  obliged  to  add  these  words  or  partich'S,  to  enable  the  people 
to  read  and  toundtrstand  them.  The  principle  on  which  the 
language  is  written,  is  nearly  similar  to  that  of  C'huia,  the  charac- 
ters having  the  ideas  attached  to  their  figure,  previous  to  any 
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The  Japanese  liaving  prohibited  ns  from  learn- 
ing to  write  their  language,  we  had  no  opportunity 
of  making  ourselves  acquainted  with  their grammarj 
but  to  judge  of  it  by  what  we  learned,  it  cannot  be 
very  difficult,  as  the  substantives  and  verbs  undergo 
but  few  changes.*  The  declinations  are  formed  by 
particles  annexed  to  the  verbs.  The  verbs  have  no 
chaiige  for  person,  number,  or  mood,  but  only  for 
tenses,  of  which  they  have  three  ;  the  others  are 
expressed  by  words  such  as,  long  since,  soon,  &c. 
The  prepositions  follow  the  substantives  to  which 
they  refer;  the  conjunctions  too,  in  certain  cases, 
follow  the  sentences  which  they  connect  together. 
In  almost  all  known  languages  the  personal  pro- 
nouns are  monosyllables,  but  in  Japan  they  are  very 
long;  /,  watagosi;  we,  watagosi-tono ;  he,  kono; 
she,  kono-daz. 

In  learning  the  Japanese  language  there  is 
another  difficulty  to  conquer,  besides  the  reading 


sound  being  given  to  them;  Thus  ideas  are  expressed,  indepen- 
dent of  sounds ;  and  writing  may  truly  be  said  to  speak  tor  the 
eyes.  Memory  is  thus  put  to  the  test,  but  ambiguity  is  said  to 
be  avoided. — Ed. 

*  The  Japanese  jealousy  of  foreigners  has  induced  them» 
says  Thunberg,  to  permit  no  foreigner  to  acquire  any  knowledge 
of  their  language,  as  far  as  they  can  prevent  it.  The  intercourse 
at  Nangasaki,  in  his  time,  was  always  carried  on  by  about  fiftyJa- 
panese  interpreters,  who  alone  were  permitted  to  learn  Dutch.  Ed* 
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and  pronunciation  of  it,  and  that  is,  the  uncotninoii 
number  of  words:  many  things  and  actions  have 
two  names;  one  is  used  when  they  speak  to  their 
superiors,  or  their  equals,  and  desire  to  be  polite; 
the  other  only  with  common  people,and  in  ordinary 
conversation.  It  may,  therefore,  almost  be  said, 
that  the  Japanese  have  two  languages,  which,  as 
far  as  I  know,  is  not  to  be  found  among  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  This  too  seems  to  me  to 
shew  a  certain  degree  of  popular  civilization.* 


!m 


! 


*  In  the  **  Amhatsades  Mimorahles"  of  the  Dutch,  pub- 
lished at  Amsterdam,  in  1680,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they 
have  but  one  language ;  but  then  it  is  so  varied  in  its  nature  that 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  number  of  dialects.  The  same  thing  has 
often  different  denominations,  some  estimable,  others  the  reverse, 
with  regard  to  its  qualities,  varying  also  when  spoken  by  a  prince 
or  one  of  the  people.  Nay,  it  is  said  that  there  are  words  which 
may  be  used  by  ladies  in  one  sense,  which  change  their  meaning, 
when  spoken  by  a  man.  It  is  added  that  the  spoken  and  written 
languages  ore  entirely  different;  and,  that  the  written  and  printed 
languages  differ  also,  as  well  as  those  of  poetry  and  prose.  Some 
of  their  letters  are  then  said  to  have  the  force  of  a  word,  some- 
times of  a  whole  sentence,  like  the  hieroglyphics  of  the  Egyptians 
and  Chinese. — Ed. 
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CHAPTEl.  iV. 

Religion  and  Religious  Customs. 

I  HAVE  mentioned  that  the  prevailing  reh'gion  of 
Japan  is  derived  from  India,  as  the  Japanese  tliem- 
selves  attest,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  religion  of  the 
Bramins  ;  but  millions,  perhaps  the  greater  part  of 
the  people,  follow  other  religious  doctrines,  which 
cannot  properly  be  called  sects,  as  they  are  not 
branches  of  the  prevailing  religion,  and  have  quite 
another  origin.  The  Japanese,  with  whom  we  con- 
versed on  the  articles  of  their  belief,  are  not  agreed 
in  the  number  of  the  kinds  of  religion  among  them. 
Some  said  there  were  seven,  and  others  only  four : 
the  latter  affirmed,  that  three  of  the  seven  were  only 
sects  which  superstition  had  formed  from  the  four 
principal  religions :  these  are  the  following — 

I.  The  most  ancient  religion  in  Japan,  which 
is  followed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  this 
kingdom  ;  at  present,  indeed,  disfigured  in  many 
particulars,  and  no  longer  the  prevailing  religion 
of  the  people  ;  but  deserving  the  first  place  on 
account  of  its  antiquity.*  .  The  adherents  of  this 


*  Of  this  ancient  relij^^ion,  the  Jesuits  assert  that  no  trace 
whatever  can  be  found  in  China :  but  in  Japan  it  still  existed 
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relijfion  believe  that  they  have  a  preferenee  before 
the  others,  because  they  adore  the  ancient  peculiar 
divinities  called  Kami ;  tliat  is,  the  immortal 
spirits,  or  children  of  the  hijs^hest  being:,  who  arc 
very  numerous.  They  also  adore  and  [)ray  to 
saints,  who  have  distinguished  themselven  by  a  life 
agreeable  to  heaven,  uncommon  piety  and  zeal 
for  religion.     They  build  temples  to  them,  and  call 


•»s 


entire  two  centuries  ago,  notwithstanding  the  great  progress 
made  by  the  disciples  of  Confucius,  and  the  different  sects  whose 
principles  were  introduced  from  Hindostan  and  the  oriental 
Archipelago :  and,  as  no  trace  of  the  ancient  religion  of  China  can 
be  found  amongst  them,  it  is  thence  inferred  that  they  owe  no 
part  of  their  first  peopling  to  the  Chinese,  otherwise  some  ves- 
tiges must  have  remained. 

But  there  must  be  a  religion  older  than  this,  (unless  we 
believe  it  a  debased  remnant  of  Christianity,)  if  we  are  to  believe 
Possevin  and  Bayle,  who  assert,  upon  authority  which  to  them 
appeared  conclusive,  that  one  of  the  sects  in  Japan  teaches,  or 
rather  taught,  that  there  is  a  sole  principle  of  all  things,  clear, 
luminous,  incapable  of  augmentation  or  diminution,  wise,  without 
figure  or  limits,  sovereignly  perfect ;  and  yet,  strange  to  tell, 
destitute  of  reason  and  intelligence,  without  activity,  and  at 
tranquil  as  a  man  whose  attention  is  fixed  upon  any  particular 
subject,  without  thinking  of  any  other.  This  principle  they 
believe  to  be  in  all  created  beings,  and  to  communicate  to  them 
their  essence ;  and  into  this  principle  they  suppose  mankind  to 
dissolve  and  to  return  after  death.  »^ 

Though  they  believe  their  gods  immortal,  yet  they  do  not 
consider  them  as  existing  from  all  eternity ;  but  say,  that  in  the 
first  motion  of  chaos,  which  with  them  is  the  principle  of  all 
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them  Chadotschi.  It  is  prolmlik  lltat  tlicy  have 
nut  all  obtained  tliiH  honour  h)  thi'ir  way  of  life, 
and  their  piety  ;  (here  are  t>ainlM  uinoft^  them,  as 
the  Japanese  themselveH  aNbured  ii»(,  who  (d>taiued 
the  reputation  of  sanctity  hy  the  intrigues  of  the 
clergy  for  their  own  advantaj^e.  The  spiritual 
£ni[)eror  is  the  head,  and  hii^h  priest  of  this  reli> 
gion :  he  is  the  judge  of  the  WUi  of  men  upon 


things,  the  godR  were  produced  by  their  owti  ititlMble  power. 
They  suppose  all  the  gods  to  have  appf  areU  at  the  same  moment 
of  time ;  but  they  speak  also  of  a  mcemmtm  of  ccleitial  spirits, 
of  beings  purely  spiritual,  whom  they  mmffi  to  hate  been  the 
governors  of  Japan  daring  a  long  coursti  of  »%m,  To  the  earliest 
of  these  celesti&ti  governors  they  give  nxbtaphorical  names ;  and 
they  have  confused  traditions  of  one  haviog;  a  mm  who  formed  a 
dynasty  half  gods  and  half  men,  from  whom  the  pretient  Japa- 
nese are  sprung. 

The  believers  in  this  ancient  rieligioii«  or  sect  of  Cnmis, 
reckon  seven  celestial  spirits,  and  flfty'fiv«  (;odi»  who  seem  to 
be  the  deified  emperors  of  the  first  and  nwrniA  dynaAties ;  to  whom 
are  added  a  few  of  the  earliest  monarcbn  of  tb«  true  historical 
era.  But  it  has  been  said,  as  remarked  ii)  unother  note,  that  the 
Japanese  are  ignorant  of  metaphysics,  a  fa^t  which  seems  corro- 
borated by  the  faith  of  the  religion,  wherftin  tb«!  celestial  spirits 
partake  much  of  material  form  and  quality.  It  is  also  theii 
opinion  that,  at  the  commencement  of  all  things,  chaos  floated 
in  like  manner  as  fish  swim  about  !m  wat^t^r  for  their  pleasure. 
From  this  chaos  something  came  wbii^b  f^Ht^mXAtsA  a  thorn, 
and  which  was  susceptible  of  motion  and  tranaformation.  This 
thing  became  a  soul  and  spirit,  from  whetted  proeeeded  the  other 
spirilei.-~ED. 
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earth,  and  determines  those  who  are  to  be  receired 
among  the  number  of  the  saints. 

Cleanliness  of  body  is  one  of  the  chief  and 
indispet?sible  rules  of  this  religion.  The  adherents 
of  it  are  not  permitted  to  kill  or  to  eat  animals 
used  in  labour,  or  in  domestic  services,  that  they 
may  not  defile  themselves.  Thus,  they  may  not 
eat  beef,  but  they  eat  poultry,  deer,  hares,  and 
even  bears :  they  are  also  permitted  to  feed  upon 
fish,  and  upon  all  kinds  of  sea  animals.  They 
must  avoid  staining  themselves  with  blood,  as  this 
may  defile  them  for  a  certain  time.  Touching  a 
corpse,  nay  entering  a  house  in  which  one  is  lying, 
defiles  them  for  a  number  of  days  more  or  less, 
according  to  circumstances ;  they  therefore  take  all 
possible  pains  to  avoid  defiling  themselves. 

This  religion  has  a  sect  who  eat  no  land  ani- 
mal, but  only  sea  animals  and  fish:  some  of  our 
guards  belonged  to  this  sect.  Some  often  ate  deer 
and  bears'  flesh  with  us  ;  others,  on  the  contrary 
upon  the  days  when  meat  was  set  before  us,  would 
not  even  light  their  pipes  at  the  same  fire  with  us  : 
at  other  times  they  smoked  out  of  our  pipes,  gave 
us  theirs,  nay,  even  drank  their  tea  out  of  the 
cups  which  we  had  used.  At  first,  I  belic^ved  that 
they  were  adherents  of  difierent  religions,  but 
learned  afterwards  that  the  difierence  merely  con- 
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sisted  in  some  particular  rules  adopted  by  the  sect, 
the  principal  of  ^hicli  is,  prohibition  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  any  land  animal. 

II.  The  religion  derived  from  the  Bramins, 
transplanted  from  Indiu  to  Japan.* — In  Japan  it 
also  teaches  the  transmigration  of  souls,  or  that 
the  souls  of  men  and  animals  are  beings  of  the 
same  kind,  which  inhabit  sometimes  the  bodies  of 


*  The  facts,  connected  with  this  religion,  manifest  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree  the  rapid  spreading  of  the  knowledge, 
though  corrupted,  of  the  Christian  religion  to  the  eastward  of 
Judea.  About  the  year  A.  D.  55,  the  Chinese  emperor,  Mimti, 
heard  of  a  sect  in  India  called  the  sect  of  Xacot  and  he  was 
so  much  pleased  with  their  tenets,  as  to  send  special  messengers 
thither,  with  orders  to  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  their  forms 
and  opinions.  About  the  year  A.  D.  62,  these  messengers,  re- 
turning by  way  of  Japan,  found  the  tenets  of  Xaca  already  in- 
troduced there, — a  brief  sketch  of  which  will  suffice  to  prove  the 
fact  in  question.  Some  of  these  were  that  there  are  future  recom- 
penses established  for  virtue,  and  punishment  for  vice :  that  good 
men  after  death  are  received  into  a  place  of  happiness  where  all 
desires  are  fulfilled,  but  the  wicked  shut  up  in  a  place  of  torment; 
that  Xaca  is  the  saviour  of  mankind  ;  that  he  was  born  of  a  fe- 
male in  order  that  he  might  recal  man  to  the  way  of  salvation 
from  whence  he  had  previously  seen  that  they  had  strayed ;  that 
he  came  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  world,  in  order  that,  after  death, 
they  might  acquire  a  happy  resurrection ;  and  that  the  Godhead 
consists  of  three  persons  in  unity — a  coincidence  in  chronology 
and  doctrine  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  those  assertions  of 
infidelity,  that  would  look  for  the  origin  of  the  Christian  gospel. 
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men  and  sometimes  those  of  animals.  It  therefore 
forbids  them  to  kill  any  thing  that  has  life.  Be- 
sides, this  religion  very  strictly  forbids  theft,  adul- 
tery, lies,  and  drunkenness.  These  command- 
ments are  truly  good  and  wholesome,  but  all  the 
other  rules  in  respect  to  abstinence  and  way  of  life, 
which  the  adherents  of  this  faith  must  observe,  are 
so  absurd,  burdensome,  and  difficult  to  be  fol- 
lowed, that  there  are  probably  few  people  who  are 
pious,  and  at  the  same  time  strong  enough  to  per- 


in  the  corrupted  traditions  of  the  East,  supported  by  the  unfound- 
ed assertions  of  anterior  antiquity.     ^See  Charlevoix.) 

The  limits  of  a  note  do  not  admit  of  further  detail ;  but  the 
subject  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  Christian  Divines,  anxious 
to  overturn  the  strong  hold  of  modern  scepticism. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  followers  of  this  religion  wor- 
ship an  image  with  three  heads  and  forty  hands,  as  a  symbol  of  a 
Trinity  of  persons  in  the  godhead,  and  of  the  universality  of  the 
divine  operations.  They  believe  also  that,  whatever  crimes  may 
have  been  committed,  the  sinner  may  expect  salvation  if  he  dies 
invoking  the  Deity,  whom  they  represent  as  having  undergone  a 
most  severe  penance,  in  order  to  wash  away  the  sins  of  mankind. 
They  also  believe  that  this  God  is  invisible,  and  of  a  nature  quite 
distinct  from  the  elements  of  matter ;  that  he  existed  before  the 
creation  of  heaven  and  earth ;  that  he  had  no  beginning,  and  will 
have  no  end ;  that  all  things  w^^re  created  by  him ;  that  his  essence 
is  spread  through  the  heavens,  upon  the  earth,  and  beyond  it ; 
that  he  is  present  every  where ;  that  he  governs  and  preserves  all 
things;  that  he  is  immovable,  immaterial,  and  ought  to  be  neve- 
Tenced  as  the  inexhaustible  source  of  all  good. — Ed. 
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form  even  the  half  of  what  this  religion  commands. 
On  this  account  there  are  more  bad  people,  as  well 
among  the  clergy  as  among  the  laymen  in  this 
religion,  than  in  any  other  in  Japan. 

111.  The  religion  of  the  Chinese,  as  it  is 
called  in  Japan,  or  the  doctrine  of  Confucius, 
which  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Japanese. — The 
greater  part  of  the  Japanese  men  of  learning  and 
philosophers  follow  this  doctrine.*    ;.;     ..  .  :  > 

5  IV.  The  adoration  of  the  heavenly  bodies. — 
They  consider  the  sun  as  the  highest  divinity,  then 
follow  the  moon  and  stars.  Almost  every  constel- 
lation forms  a  separate  divinity :  these  divinities 
contend  with  each  other,  and  make  peace ;  form 
alliances  by  marriage  ;  seek  to  outwit  and  to  injure 


~  *  Connected  with  the  religion  of  Confucius  is  a  sect  of 
moralists,  or  methodists,  as  their  name  of  Siuto  signifies  the 
**  method  of  philosophers."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  sect 
was  established  five  hundred  and  fifty  one  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  destruction  of  which  religion  in  Japan,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  says  Charlevoix,  drew  this  sect  along  with 
it  in  its  fall.  Their  doctrine  taught  that  the  sovereign  perfection  of 
man  consisted  in  a  wise  and  virtuous  life ;  but  they  had  no  idea 
of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  beyond  the  natural  conse- 
quences of  virtue  and  vice — the  satisfaction  resulting  from  the 
conciousness  of  having  acted  well,  or  the  remorse  always  atten- 
dant upon  a  vicious  course.  They  were  supposed  to  have  been 
particularly  favorable  to  the  propagation  of  Christianity  in  that 
country;  whence  arose  the  simultaneous  persecution  of  both 


religions. — Kd. 
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each  other ;  in  short,  according  to  the  belief  of  the 
Japanese,  they  have  all  human  weaknesses,  and 
live  like  men,  only  with  the  difference  that  they 
are  immortal,  and  assume  any  shape  they  please. 
This  religion  gave  origin  to  a  sect  who  adore 
fire,  and  consider  it  as  a  divinity  derived  from 
the  sun. 


These  are  the  four  principal  religions  in 
Japan,  with  which  the  Japanese  themselves  made 
us  acquainted.  I  must,  however,  observe,  that 
when  our  conversation  turned  on  religious  subjects, 
the  Japanese  answered  our  questions  very  unwil- 
lingly, and  often  pretended  not  to  understand  us, 
or  gave  quite  unsatisfactory  and  unintelligible 
answers.  They  sometimes  did  not  answer  us  at 
all,  and  questioned  us  respecting  our  faith.  As 
the  Japanese  would  not  permit  us  to  learn  to  read 
and  write,  we  were  destitute  of  every  means  to 
penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  knowledge  of  their 
religious  concerns,  which  present  such  a  vast 
field  of  sensible  and  absurd  rules,  of  &1se  and  ridi- 
culous traditions,  religious  ceremonies,  &c.  that 
the  two  years  of  our  imprisonment  would  scarcely 
have  sufficed  to  learn  and  to  describe  all,  if  we  had 
been  well  versed  in  the  language,  and  could  have 
profited  by  the  acquaintance  and  frankness  of  the 
inhabitants. 
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There  are  free-thinkers  among  the  Japanese 
a3  among  us,  and  perhaps  they  are  as  numerous.^  I 
have  not  heard  that  there  were  deists  among  them, 
hut  atheists  and  sceptics.  These  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being,  ascribe  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world  all  to  chance,  and  doubt 
of  every  thing.  Our  friend  Teske  was  of  this 
latter  class :  he  frequently  conversed  with  us  re- 
specting his  opinions.  According  to  his  notion, 
man  knows  only  what  has  happened  to  him,  the 
past  and  the  present:  the  future,  both  in  this 
world,  and  after  death,  is  eternally  hidden  from 
him ;  ti.  refore  the  doctrine  of  all  religions  on  this 
subject  >:  .ble  to  the  greatest  doubts,  and  deserves 
no  credit.  Arguing  on  this  ground,  he  affirmed, 
that  man  must  not  omit  any  opportunity  in  his 
life  of  enjoying  whatever  can  afford  him  enjoy- 
ment ;  for  it  is  highly  probable  that  death  puts  an 
end  to  every  thing,  and  that  man  lives  but  once. 
Besides,  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  possible  pleasures, 
we  must  endeavour  to  procure  them  to  others,  not 
out  of  fear  of  punishment  after  death,  but  that 
others  may  also  endeavour  to  make  our  lives  agree- 


*  All  the  early  writers  assert  that,  notwithstanding  the 
infinity  and  variety  of  the  Gods  introduced  into  Japan,  all  the 
grandees  are  decided  Atheists,  and  actually  disbeKeye  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  although  they  preserve  public  appearances, 
by  professing  an  adherence  to  some  particular  sect. — Ed. 
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able,  in  this  manner,  continued  he,  men  must 
endeavour  to  afford  each  other  every  pleasure 
suitable  to  the  taste  and  inclinations  of  each,  of 
whatever  kind  they  may  be.  But  as  it  is  not  to 
be  expected,  that  a  whole  nation  should  become 
philosophers,  and  comprehend  this  truth,  and  as 
the  majority  would  probably  make  use  of  this 
doctrine  only  to  the  injury  of  others,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  deceive  the  common  people, 
and  convince  them  that  there  is  a  superior  power 
which  sees  our  most  secret  actions,  and  to  which 
we  must  one  day  give  a  strict  account  of  all  the 
evil  done  to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  severely 
atone  for  it.  In  a  word,  he  considered  every  reli- 
gion as  a  fraud,  necessary  for  the  good  of  the 
people.*  We  made  our  objections  to  such  prin- 
ciples, but  as  be  understood  very  little  Russian, 

*  The  Jesuits  assure  us  that  every  Japanese  yields  strict 
obedience  to  wrhatever  is  required  by  that  religion  which  he  may 
have  embraced.  He  always  acts  decisively,  and  can  never  be 
accused  of  making  religion  subservient  to  his  worldly  interests. 
Even  those,  who  do  not  believe  in  the  Gods  of  the  country,  never 
fail  to  comply  outwardly  with  the  forms  of  worship  that  are 
prescribed.  This  is  said,  and  being  acknowledged  by  the  Je- 
suits, may  well  be  believed  not  to  spring  from  hypocrisy,  but 
frem  the  love  of  order,  and  the  fear  of  affording  ground  for 
scandal  and  for  remissness  amongst  the  people,  whom  they  con- 
sider as  requiring  some  bond  of  that  nature  to  keep  them  within 
boiiads  and  to  preserve  social  order.— 'Ed. 
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and  we  as  little  Japanese,  our  arguments  entirely 
failed  of  producing  any  effect. 

Curiosity  induced  me  to  ask  whether  it  was 
allowed  in  Japan  to  speak  freely  and  unreservedly 
on  such  subjects  ?  "  There  is  no  law  to  forbid  it," 
said  Teske ;  ''  but  the  hatred  of  the  ecclesiastics  falls 
upon  him,  who  rejects  or  ridicules  their  absurd 
doctrines.  Besides,  they  may  accuse  any  one,  who 
seeks  to  turn  people  from  the  faith  which  they 
profess.  If  the  accused  is  convicted,  the  govern- 
ment condemns  him  to  imprisonment  for  a  certain 
time.  But  if  any  body  preaches  the  Christian  or 
any  other  foreign  religion,  he  must  die  a  cruel 
death.'* 

r 

Teske  and  many  other  Japanese  spoke  very 
unfavorably  of  their  priests.*  "The  servants  of  our 


*  Yet  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  early  writers  describe  the 
priesthood  as  possessed  of  the  most  knowledge  in  all  the  sciences. 
These  superintend  all  the  academies,  and  they  are  entrusted 
solely  with  the  education  of  youth,  who  remain  with  them  until 
the  age  of  fourteen.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  asserted 
respecting  the  purity  of  education,  in  Japan,  Charlevoix  ac- 
knowledges that  the  pupils  are  said  seldom  to  come  out  Tery 
virtuous;  their  masters  teaching  them  any  thing  but  good 
manners.  Some  of  these  academies  are  s£ated  to  have  from  three 
to  four  thousand  scholars;  and  girls  are  educated  at  schools 
f;qually  numerous.— >£o. 

E   2 
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temples,"  said  they,  «*  are,  for  the  most  part,  licen- 
tious men,  and  though  the  laws  command  them  to 
live  temperately,  to  eat  neither  meat  nor  iish,  to 
drink  no  wine,  and  have  no  wives :  yet,  in  spite 
of  this  prohibition,  they  live  very  intemperately, 
seduce  both  women  and  girls,  and  commit  other 
shameful  enormities." 


'  I 


'  The  laws  do  not  subject  any  one  to  punish- 
ment for  the  non-observance  and  violation  of  the 
precepts  of  religion,  even  the  priests  do  not  con- 
cern themselves  about  it.*  We  knew  several  Japa- 
nese who  made  it  a  boast  that  they  never  visited 
a  temple,  and  ridiculed  their  religious  customs. 
Many  of  them  publicly  eat  meat,  in  defiance  of 
their  religious  laws.  One  of  the  officers  who  liked 
the  custom  of  the  Kuriles  of  Matsmai,  to  eat  dogs' 
flesh,  prepared  it  in  so  barbarous  a  manner,  that 
even  the  Kuriles  shuddered  at  it.  He  usually  put 
young  dogs  alive  into  boiling  water,  took  tliem  out, 
pulled  off  the  hair  and  devoured  them. 


ii  f 


*  Charlevoix  declares  that  the  Japaneie  have  brilliant  ima- 
ginations; great  knowledge  of  the  human  heart;  and  a  rare 
talent  in  touching  its  most  secret  springi.  He  adds  that  the 
missionaries  who  have  heard  the  lermoni  of  their  priesthood, 
have  confessed  that  nothing  can  be  more  touching,  more  pa- 
thetic, or  more  in  the  finest  taite  of  eloquence  than  these 
discourses,  which  generally  throw  their  auditors  into  tears.*— Ed. 
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The  number  of  unprejudiced  Japanese  is  very 
small,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  nation.  They 
are,  in  general,  not  only  extremely  bigotted,  but 
superstitious.  They  believe  in  sorcery,  and  love 
to  converse  on  miraculous  stories.*  They  ascribe 
to  the  fox  all  the  proner^*  and  mischievous  tricks, 
which  the  commo..  peop  in  Europe  alti.'  uie  to 
the  devil  or  unclean  spirit.  Among  us.  the  thunder 


'  *  Some  of  the  popular  superstitions  detailed  by  Koempfer 
and  other  writers,  are  so  curious  as  to  deserve  further  notice. 
The  people,  in  general,  put  great  faith  in  amulets  of  all  kinds. 
To  keep  off  all  distempers  and  misfortunes  from  their  families, 
they  place  a  monstrous  picture  over  their  doors  of  a  human 
figure  covered  with  hair,  with  a  sw«rd  in  each  hand;  also 
dragon's  and  devil's  heads,  with  large  mouths  wide  open,  large 
teeth,  and  fiery  eyes.  In  some  cases  the  branch  of  a  sacred  tree 
is  hung  at  the  door;  in  others,  the  indulgence  boxes  which  they 
receive  on  their  pilgrimages;  or  else  long  slips  of  paper,  with 
necromantic  characters,  supplied  to  them  by  the  priests.  Some 
of  th^ise  latter  are  general  commissions  against  all  misfortunes  : 
but  when  the  devotee  is  afraid  of  any  mishap  in  particular,  he 
applies  for  an  amulet  for  that  express  purpose.  The  most  nume- 
rous of  these  are  against  poverty;  which  Koempfer  seems  to 
think  endued  with  a  second  virtue,  that  of  being  a  certain  safe- 
guard against  thieves  and  housebreakers — people,  if  rich  and 
prosperous,  seldom  feeling  it  necessary  to  apply  for  an  amulet 
against  the  loss  of  what  they  possess. 

Amongst  their  superstitions  is  one  respecting  earthquakes, 
which  are  here  Tery  frequent,  often  producing  great  alarm,  and 
sometimes  overthrowing  entire  cities,  burying  the  inhabitants  in 
the  ruins.    These  violent  shocks  are  attributed  tu  a  monstrous 
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kills,  with  a  stone  arrow ;  in  Japan  it  is  a  cat 
which  is  hurled  down  by  the  lightning.  In  Russia, 
when  you  praise  any  one,  yuu  must  spit  three  times 
that  he  ihay  not  become  sick  ;  if  you  give  aiiy  one 
salt  at  table,  you  mu8t  laugh,  in  order  not  to 
quarrel  afterwards,  &c.  In  Japan,  nobody  goes 
over  a  new  bridge,  for  fear  of  dying,  till  the  oldest 
man  in  the  country,  in  which  the  bridge  is  situated. 


whale,  which  they  suppose  to  lie  under  the  land.  In  1703,  one 
of  those  earthquakes,  accompanied  by  a  yolcanic  eruption,  nearly 
destroyed  the  City  of  Jeddo,  with  a  loss  of  two  hundred  thousand 
of  its  inhabitants.  In  some  districts  these  earthquakes  are  in- 
deed unknown ;  a  fact  which  the  Japanese  generally  attribute 
to  the  powerful  protection  of  their  especial  local  deities;  but 
the  philosophers  suppose  it  owing  to  these  spots  having  a  firm 
foundation,  resting  upon  the  centre  of  the  earth.  One  of  these 
favoured  spots  is  the  mountain  Koiasan,  which  is  covered  with 
religious  edifices — the  effect,  mistaken  by  them  for  the  cause  of 
its  tranquillity.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  volcanoes  are  very 
numerous ;  one  of  which  is  as  high  as  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfe. 
Natural  hot  baths,  of  course,  are  to  be  found  almost  every  where ; 
some  of  which  are  supposed  to  have  preternatural  effects,  just  as 
similar  baths  and  wells  have  been  sainted  in  Europe ;  but  it  is 
whimsical  to  find  a  Jesuit  recording  **  That  the  priests  of  the  idols 
know  how  to  draw  a  more  real  benefit  and  profit  from  these 
waters  than  the  poor  ignorant  people  do,  since  they  have  thought 
proper  to  attribute  to  them  the  power  of  washing  away  sin. 
Each,  however,  is  considered  as  efficacious  only  against  one  par- 
ticular crime  ;  these  impostors  taking  care  to  point  to  individual 
sinners  the  fountain  in  which  they  must  seek  an  appropriate 
bath."— 5e<?  Charlevoix  1,  p.  18. 
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lias  been  led  over  it.  Among  us,  the  ends  of  wax- 
taper?,  which  are  left  at  the  morning  mass,  on 
Sunday,  are  a  protection  agaiust  lightning;  among 
the  Japanese,  peas,  roasted  in  a  pan,  wtiicli  they 
eat  at  a  great  winter  festival,  and  of  wliicii  they 
preserve  a  part  for  the  summer,  possess  the  same 
virtue.     They  affirmed  that,  if,  during  a  thunder- 


Koempfer  relates  a  remarkable  Japanese  story  of  Koosi^  a 
most  famous  apostle  amongst  them  in  early  times,  who  was  once 
entreated,  on  account  of  his  great  sanctity,  to  deliver  a  particular 
district,  through  which  he  was  travelling,  from  a  wickfcd  spirit 
that  tormented  the  inhabitants.  Expecting  to  see  him  undertake 
a  number  of  ceremonies,  they  were  surprised  when  the  apostle 
merely  took  a  band  of  dirty  linen  from  around  his  neck,  and 
tied  it  to  a  heap  of  stones  supposed  to  be  the  habitation  and 
retreat  of  the  demon.  Koosi  perceived  their  surprise,  and  said, 
"  My  friends,  you  vainly  expect  that  I  shall  exhibit  numerous 
ceremonies ;  but  these  things  do  not  drive  away  demons :  it  is 
by  faith  alone  that  I  perform  what  you  demand ;  it  is  by  faith 
alone  that  I  perform  miracles." 

The  time  of  Koosi's  existence  is  not  expressly  stated;  but 
he  seems  evidently  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  historical  part 
of  the  New  Testament. 

Many  of  their  superstitions  interfere  with  the  most  frequent 
concerns  of  life ;  especially  with  their  travelling :  and  there  are 
certain  days  on  which  scarcely  any  Japanese  will  set  out  on  a 
journey.  Nay,  one  of  their  mo^t  famous  astronomers,  or  rather 
astrologers,  Abino  Sei  Mai,  has  actually  drawn  up  a  list  of  them, 
like  Moore's  Almanac,  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  their 
travelling  directories.  The  very  high  opinion  which  they  enter- 
tain of  this  personage  may  be  drawn  from  their  account  of  his 
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St  ui,  some  of  these  wonder-working  peas  are 
thrown  against  the  walls  of  a  house,  the  lightning 
cannot  enter,  and  consequently  every  thing  in  that 
house  shall  be  perfectly  safe. 

On  their  high  roads,  every  mountain,  every 
hill,  every  cliff,  is  consecrated  to  some  divinity  ; 
at  all  these  places,  therefore,  travellers  have  to 
repeat  prayers,  and  frequently,  several  times  over. 
But,  as  the  fulfilment  of  this  duty  would  detain 
pious  travellers  too  long  on  the  road,  the  Japanese 
have  invented  the  following  means  to  prevent  this 
inconvenience.  Upon  these  spots,  consecrated  to 
divinities,  they  set  up  posts,  in  case  thereare  none 
already  there,  to  mark  the  distances.  In  these  posts 
a  long  vertical  cut  is  made,  about  an  arsheen  and 


birth — sopposing  him  to  have  sprang  from  one  of  their  princet 
and  a  female  fox,  which  he  had  saved  from  the  handi  of  his 
hunters.  This  fox,  a  fairy  in  disguise,  appeared  to  him  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  lovely  female,  of  whom  the  monarch 
became  desperately  enamomred,  and  Sei  Mai  made  his  appear- 
ance, spending  his  youth  in  all  the  labyrinths  of  astrological 
sciences.  Some  wiseacres,  however,  who  prided  themselves  in 
differing  from  the  faith  of  the  multitude,  and  in  disbelieving 
every  thing,  took  it  into  their  heads  to  effect  a  counter  charm  to 
his  predictions,  by  forming  certain  ver8>.Ht  containing  cabalistic 
words ;  but  either  the  verses  were  bad,  or  the  words  were  use- 
less ;  nobody  would  trust  the  poets,  and  the  unlucky  dayn  are 
still  avoided. — En. 
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a  half,  above  the  ground  ;  on  which  a  flat  round 
iron  plate  turns  like  a  fheave  in  n  block.  Upon 
this  plate  the  prayer  is  enn^raved,  i^'hich  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  divinity  uf  the  plactf;  to  turn  it  round, 
is  eipiivalent  to  repeating:  the  prayer,  and  the 
prayer  is  supposed  to  be  repeated  ait  many  times 
as  it  turns  round.  In  this  mann^n*  the  traveller  is 
able,  without  stopping,  and  merely  by  turning 
the  plate  with  his  fingers,  to  send  up  even  more 
prayers  to  the  divinity  than  he  it  obliged  to  do. 


m 


I  am  not  able  to  say  any  thing  of  the  rrligious 
ceremonies  of  the  Japanese,  because  they  never 
could  be  induced  to  allow  us  to  enter  their  temples, 
during  divine  service :  nqr  did  they  even  speak 
of  it.  All  that  1  know  of  it  in  limited  to  what 
here  follows.  The  prayers  are  repeated  three 
times  in  the  day  ;  at  day-break;  two  hours  before 
noon;  and  before  sun-set :  as  the  matin,noon,  and 
vesper  mass,  are  performed  with  Ui«  The  people 
are  informed  of  the  hours  of  prayer  by  the  ringing 
of  a  bell.*  Their  method  of  ringing  is  as  follows  : 


*  It  has  been  stated  as  a  positive  faet,  ttist  isotwithstanding 
the  religious  chaos  nvhich  prevails  in  Jspsn,  snd  existed  at  the 
^rst  attempts  at  conversion,  the  trsees  of  Cbriititfiity  were  then 
extremely  numerous ;  that  there  was  searetly  ft  mystery,  a  dogma, 
or  pious  practice  of  the  Romish  Church  of  wbieh  the  Japanese 
did  not  appear  to  have  some  pr^vioiw  jtflowlfdge.    In  conse- 
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after  the  first  stroke  of  the  bell,  half  a  minute 
elapses  ;  then  comes  the  second  stroke  ;  the  third 
succeeds  rather  quicker,  the  fourth  quicker  still  : 
then  come  some  strokes  in  quick  succession  ;  after 
a  lapse  of  wwo  minutes,  all  is  repeated  in  the 
same  order ;  in  two  minutes  more,  for  the  third 
time,  and  then  it  ends.  Before  the  temples,  there 
stand  basins  of  water,  made  of  stone  or  metal,  in 
which  the  Japan {"^e  wash  their  hands  before  they 
enter.  Before  the  images  of  the  saint,  lights  are 
kept  burning,  made  of  train  oil,  and  the  bitumi- 
nous juice  of  a  tree,  which  grows  in  the  southern 
and  middle  parts  of  Niphon.*    The  Japanese  offer 


quence  cf  this,  it  has  been  supposed,  nay  indeed  attempted  to 
be  proved,  that  the  Gospel,  though  in  a  corrupted  state,  must 
have  found  its  way  previously  to  Japan.  An  Armenian  Bishop 
has  expressly  asserted,  that  some  of  his  travelling  mercantile 
countrymen  actually  carried  it  thither  in  very  early  times  ;  most 
others  account  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  Japanese  may  have 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  it,  ia  a  corrupted  state,  from  the  Hin- 
doos, the  Tartars,  and  Chinese,  all  of  whom,  it  is  well  ascer- 
tained, were  taught  by  sectaries  of  the  Syrian  Nestorians. 

Many,  however,  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  found  by  the 
missionaries  are  supposed  to  have  been  of  later  introduction,  and 
copied  from  the  Portuguese  who  first  went  there  in  the  sixteenth 
century. — See  Note,  page  4b, — ^£d.  *    s:!       "       ^u  ''-H'-.r. 

*  Where  sects  are  so  numerous  and  so  various,  there  must 
be  great  diversity  of  ceremonies ;  it  will  be  sufficient,  however, 
to  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  public  worship  in  one  of  thi 
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to  the  Ciods  natural,  or  artificial,  flowers.  They 
make  the  latter  of  coloured  ribbands,  or  of  paper, 
accordingly  as  the  property,  or  the  zeal  of  the 
supplicant  is  greater  or  less.  These  flowers  are 
hung  before  the  images  of  the  saints,  on  the  walls 
of  the  temples,  or  on  the  images  themselves,  as 
rings,  &c.  are  with  us.  Those  who  are  very  zealous 
in  their  devotions  offer  also  money,  fruits,  rice, 
and  other  provisions,  which  are  very  welcome  to 
the  servants  of  the  temples.  But  the  latter  are  not 
satisfled  with  these  voluntary  gifts.  They  wander 
about  the  towns  and  villages,  and  in  the  high 
ways,  and  demand  offerings  for  their  Gods.  They 
therefore  carry  sacks  upon  their  shoulders,  to  con- 
tain the  gifts  made  them.  They  also  sing  hymns, 
make  discourses,  or  ring  a  little  bell,  which  every 


ancient  temples,  to  present  a  good  idea  of  Japanese  Juxology. 
On  entering,  they  proceed  to  a  basin,  or  small  pond,  tilled  with 
water,  in  order  to  wash  before  they  offer  up  their  p^-jv  -  s.  Next 
to  that  is  a  coffer,  where  they  may  deposit  aim  iii  t  '  i  of  the 
central  building  is  the  next  spot,  where  they  pros'.  rat<^  th  mselves 
before  the  majesty  of  the  God.  Here,  in  front,  "M  the  priests, 
clad  in  rich  habits.  On  the  door  of  this  central  buiHin?  hangs 
a  gong,  on  which  every  worshipper, strikes  at  his  tir^t  arrival,  to 
inform  the  God  that  he  is  come  to  worship  him ;  after  whirh, 
the  votary  looks  through  a  window  where  han°:s  a  virror  .•'■.  a 
symbol  that  as  h«  sees  his  own  countenance,  so  does  the  God  see 
his  heart  and  thoughts — and  this  seems  to  end  the  ceremony  .—Ed, 
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one  has  fastened  to  his  girdle.  In  our  ivalks  about 
Matsmai,  we  often  met  with  them.  During  divine 
service  the  Japanese  sit,  as  usual,  on  their  knees, 
but  with  their  heads  bowed  down,  and  their  hands 
folded.  When  they  repeat  their  prayers,  they 
press  their  hands  together,  raise  them  so  to  their 
forehead,  bow  themselves  several  times,  and  pray 
half  aloud.*  * 

The  difference  of  religions  and  sects  in  Japan, 
does  not  cause  the  smallest  embarrassment  to  the 
government,  or  in  ordinary  life.  Every  citizen 
has  a  right  to  profess  what  faith  he  pleases,  and  to 
change  it  as  often  as  he  thinks  fit.  Nobody  con- 
cerns himself  whether  he  does  so  out  of  conviction, 
or  regard  to  bis  interest.  It  frequently  happens 
that  the  members  of  one  family  follow  different 


*  As  in  other  countries,  prayers  and  ceremonies  too  often 
are  made  to  suffice  for  trae  religion.  Hypocrisy  is  very  frequent ; 
and  a  most  whimsical  instance  of  it  is  related  by  Koempfer,  of  a 
man  at  Nangascki,  who,  whenever  he  received  a  visit  from  any 
person  whom  he  suspected  to  be  impure,  or  rendered  unclean  by 
the  neglect  of  any  of  the  numerous  ceremonies  of  the  ritual, 
always  washed  his  house,  all  over,  with  salt  and  water. 

The  causes  of  impurity  are  very  numerous;  neglect  of  ce- 
remonies always  produces  it,  for  a  greater  or  less  time ;  and 
with  these  who  are  very  strict,  it  may  be  received  by  the  eyes, 
earii,  and  mouth.-r-Eo. 
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sects  ;  yet,  this  difference  of  belief  never  occasions 
ill-will  or  disputes.  Only  the  making  of  proselytes 
is  prohibited  by  the  laws.* 

The  spiritual  Emperor  or  Kin-Rey,  is  the  head 
of  the  ancient  Japanese  religion  ;  but  all  the  other 
sects  have  a  pious  adoration  for  him.  He  not  only 
confers  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,  but  also 
bestows,  on  the  superior  officers  of  state,  the  dignity. 


*  The  universal  toleration  and  freedom  of  religious  opinions, 
Christianity  excepted,  are  described  by  the  Jesuit  writers  as 
proceeding  from  a  greatness  of  mind,  and  natural  rectitude  of 
heait,  and  a  loftiness  of  sentiment  which  prompt  them  to  dare 
every  thing,  in  order  to  procure  a  happiness  more  durable  than 
that  of  this  present  life :  in  order  to  which  they  wish  to  know 
all  religions  of  which  they  hear  any  intelligence  ;  so  that,  indeed, 
up  to  the  moment  that  the  missionaries  were  driven  away,  every 
person  was  permitted  to  chuse  the  religion  which  was  most 
agreeable  to  him. 

The  extreme  readiness  to  be  converted  to  Christianity  is  very 
minutely  told  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  one  of  his  Epistles;  and 
also  by  Cosmus  Turrensis,  in  a  Letter  from  Firando  in  1551. 
Xavier  declares,  (in  perfect  unison  with  Captain  GoIownin*s 
statement  in  the  voyage)  that  they  have  an  insatiable  curiosity, 
and  ask  a  thousand  questions,  especially  about  religion.  During 
the  five  months  of  Xavier's  residence,  a  day  never  passed  without 
the  priests,  and  numbers  of  the  laity,  being  with  him  from  morn- 
ing until  night,  for  the  purpose  of  interrogating.  They  asked 
him  :  "  What  is  God  ? — How  is  he  dressed  ? — Why  cannot  he 
be  seen  ? — How  is  it  that  (he  soul  should  have  a  beginning,  and 
yet  shall  not  have  an  end  after  death  ?" — Ed. 
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or  spiritual  title  of  Kami,  which  the  greatest 
men  in  the  empire  think  it  the  highest  honor  to 
obtain.  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention 
this  dignity.  The  Kin-Rey  is  invisible  to  all  classes 
of  the  people,  except  his  own  household,  and  the 
officers  of  the  temporal  emperor,  who  are  often 
sent  to  him.  Once  a  year  only,  upon  a  great 
festival,  he  walks  in  a  gallery,  which  is  open 
below,  so  that  every  body  can  approach  and  see 
his  feet.  He  always  wears  silk  clothes,  which, 
from  the  very  first  preparation  of  the  silk,  are  ma- 
nufactured by  the  hands  of  pure  virgins.  His  meals 
are  brought  to  him  each  time,  in  new  vessels, 
which  are  then  broken.  This,  say  the  Japanese, 
is  done,  because  nobody  is  worthy  to  eat  out  of  the 
same  vessel  after  him  :  if  any  one  ventured  it,  or 
(lid  it  by  mistake,  he  would  immediately  die. 

The  Japanese  priesthood  is  divided  into  several 
classes ;  and  they  have  high  priests.*  One  of  these 
lived  in  Matsmai ;  he  had  a  large  house  and  build- 
ings, with  a  garden  which  was  surrounded  by  a  ram- 
part of  earth,  so  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  little 
fortress :  this  proves  that  the  dignity  is  held  in  high 


*  It  is  said,  that  all  the  guardians  of  the  temples  of  the 
ancient  religion  are  laymen,  many  of  whom  marry,  and  live  with 
their  families  round  those  holy  edifices,  wearing  their  sacerdotal 
habits  only  when  engaged  in  their  ceremonies. 
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honour.  The  Japanese  told  us,  that  his  power 
over  the  priests  extends  only  to  religious  affairs. 
If  a  priest  commits  a  criminal  offence,  or  is  en- 
tangled in  temporal  affairs,  he  is  tried,  and  sen- 
tenced according  to  the  laws,  without  any  reference 
to  the  religious  authority.  During  our  residence 
at  Matsmai,  the  governor  caused  a  priest  to  be 
imprisoned  for  theft  and  flight :  he  was  condemned 
by  the  temporal  judges,  and  executed.  When  we 
told  the  Japanese  that  this  was  not  the  way  in 
which  we  proceeded  with  our  clergy,  but  that  it 
was  necessary  first  to  degrade  them  from  the  eccle- 
siastical rank  to  which  the  church  had  consecrated 
them,  and  then  deliver  them  to  the  temporal 
judge ;  the  Japanese  laughed,  and  said,  that  the 
priest  in  question  was  a  scoundrel,  who  was  not 
worthy  to  have  his  head  upon  his  shoulders :  the 
tribunals  and  the  laws  of  his  country  had  therefore 
condemned  him,  and  so  he  lost  his  rank  and  his 
head  at  the  same  time,  whether  the  religious  govern- 
ment approved  of  it  or  not.  The  high  priest  of 
Matsmai  never  waited  on  the  governor,  but  was 
obliged  to  receive  him  once  a  year,  in  spring,  in 
a  little  island  near  Matsmai,  in  a  temple,  which  is 
dedicated  to  seven  holy  virgins. 

There  are  also  monks  and  nuns  in  Japan  ;*  but 

*  There  is  one  order  of  monks  called  Foquexers,  who  are 
well  regulated  and  very  austere.     'Miey  rise  at  midnight,  to  sinp 
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we  could  not  learn  on  what  foundation  the  coH' 
vents  rest,  or  what  are  the  rules  of  the  orders. 
We  heard  only  that  the  monks  and  nuns  should 
lead  »  very  austere  life;   but  that  they  did  not 

— ^ ■—■...  .  , 

the  praises  of  their  Deity,  and  to  meditate  upon  points  of  mora- 
lity given  out  by  the  superior.  Some  of  these  orders  not  only 
make  profession  of  celibacy  and  continence,  similar  to  those  of 
the  other  Bonzes,  but  are  so  jealous  respecting  their  character 
for  that  virtue,  as  to  adopt  the  most  rigorous  measures  respecting 
it,  forbidding  all  females  to  enter  into  the  cities  which  they  in- 
habit, where  indeed  they  are  the  sole  residents. 

Of  these  monks  and  nuns,  there  is  a  particular  order  of 
mendicants  of  both  sexes.  All  of  these  shave  their  heads  ;  and 
it  is  said,  that  the  females  are  under  the  protection  of  nuns  at 
Meaco,  and  Fome  other  cities,  to  whom  they  pay  annual  tribute 
out  of  the  profits  of  their  trade,  or  trades ;  as  these  ladies  are 
very  frequent  attendants  upon  the  troops  of  pilgrims.  Both 
sexes  are  described  as  being  the  finest  looking  people  in  Japan. 
The  females,  in  particular,  are  the  daughters  of  poor  persons, 
their  sole  fortune  their  beauty ;  and  they  embrace  this  mode  of 
life  with  the  greatest  readiness,  because  in  it  they  are  never 
suffered  to  want  for  any  thing.  They  generally  go  in  parties  of 
two  or  three,  travelling  a  few  miles  every  day.  As  soon  as  they 
perceive  a  person  of  respectable  appearance,  they  approach  him 
with  rustic  songs ;  and  if  this  person  bestows  any  thing  on  them, 
they  manifest  their  gratitude  by  following  him  for  hours,  enter- 
taining him  by  their  drollery.  Many  of  them  start  from  the 
bagnios  upon  this  profession.  They  are  generally  good-lookiug 
and  neatly  dressed,  and  their  habits  modestly  put  on,  with  the 
exception  of  their  necks,  which  they  display  with  great  effrontery. 

Thui>berg  describes  three  of   these  mendicant  nuns  who 
followed  his  party  with  an  even  pace,  for  several  hours,  on  the 
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much  regard  this,  and  preferred  the  certain  en- 
joyments of  this  life  to  the  uncertain  promises  of 
the  future. — In  this  they  much  resemble  ours. 


road  to  Yeddo,  although  in  the  morning  they  had  received  a 
very  handsome  piece  of  silver.  Their  dress  was  neat  and  clean ; 
but  their  incessant  begging  extremely  troublesome.  They  were 
from  sixteen  to  eighteen  ;  otherwise  decent  in  their  behaviour, 
though  the  guides  gave  them  a  different  character.  They  were 
daughters  of  the  mountain  hermits. 

The  nuns  are  called  Biconis ;  and  in  many  places  there  are 
monasteries  of  each  sex,  built  close  to  each  other,  with  temples 
attached  to  them,  where  they  sing  in  separate  choirs^  as  in  various 
Roman   Catholic  churches.    They  are  clothed  nearly  like  the 
European  nuns,  and  affect  great  modesty,  nothwithstanding  which 
the  tongue  of  scandal  is  as  loud  as  in  other  regions  nearer  home. 
Charlevoix  says,  that  these  recluses  make  paper  robes  and  other 
trifles  with  which  they  amuse  the  credulity  of  the  people,  draw- 
ing from  this  means  a  part  of  their  support.     It  is,  indeed,  cu- 
rious to  read  the  whole  account  of  these  monks  and  nuns,  and  of 
the  other  members  of  the  priesthood,  in  the  Preliminary  Book,  of 
that  author,  to  the  History  of  Japan.     Change  but  a  few  pro> 
per  names,  and  it  might  be  considered  as  the  protest  of  one  of 
our  reformei-s,  against  the  errors  and  practices  of  tl  3  church  of 
Rome.     In  fact,  the  coincidences  are  so  extraordinary,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  read  it,  without  wondering  how  the   learned  Jesuit 
could  suppose  it  impossible  for  his  readers  to  be  blind  to  the 
counter  application  of  his  sarcastical  remarks  !  especially  as  in 
other  points  he  seems  to  pride  himself  in  the  resemblance. — Ed. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

The  Government  of  the  llmpive. 

Japan  has  two  sovereigns,  whom  the  Europeans 
call  the  spiritual  and  the  temporal  (or  the  ec- 
clesiastical and  the  lay)  emperors:  1  follow  this 
custom,  but  cannot  allow  that  these  titles  are 
proper.*  As  for  the  temporal  emperor,  he  ought 
to  be  called  the  Emperor  of  Japan  ;  for  he  is  the 
sovereign  of  an  empire,  which  is  not,  indeed, 
very  great  in  extent,  but  is  very  populous,  and 
consists  of  many  independent  principalities  united 
under  one  sceptre.  The  dignity  of  the  spiritual 
emperor  has  nowhere  any  parallel,  and  is  peculiar 
to  Japan ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  distinguish  it  by 

*  It  is  stated,  by  some  of  the  Japaneie,that  the  separation  of 
ttie  imperial  and  ecclesiastical  power,  during  a  civil  war,  was  the 
actual  cause  of  the  present  very  extended  state  of  depravity  which 
exists  with  respect  to  female  libertinism.  During  the  conflict, 
the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  emperor,  was  forced  to  fly,  accom- 
panied by  his  foster-mother  and  an  immense  number  of  female 
attendants,  a  species  of  temporary  nuns,  who  were  alone  consi- 
dered as  sufficiently  holy  to  approach  him.  Urged  by  fear  of 
rapture,  his  foster-mother,  with  the  young  DtAri  in  her  arms, 
jumped  into  the  sea  and  perished ;  and  the  attendants,  thrown 
upon  the  world,  and  without  the  meam  of  subsistence,  were 
forced  to  adopt  this  unhallowed  occupation,  in  which  they  were 
imitated  by  many  others,  driven  to  distress  by  the  horrors  uf  re- 
volution.   Another  statement  h'ut  been  noticed,— Ed. 
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the  title  of  emperor,  accorfling  to  the  ideas  we 
attach  to  the  word.*  In  the  ordinary  affairs  of  state, 
the  Kiii-Rey,  or  spiritual  emperor,  has  no  share, 
and  learns  only  occasionally  by  report,  what  hap- 
pens in  the  empire;  but  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
importance,  the  temporal  emperor  must  consult 


*  The  cares  and  duties  of  royalty,  iu  every  country,  tend  to 
make  it  an  office  by  no  means  desirable;  but  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  this  sacred  office  must  be  worse  than  slavery.  He 
is  never  permitted  to  touch  the  earth,  lest  he  should  be  defiled ; 
wherefore  his  locomotion  is  performed  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
courtiers.  Even  his  hair,  beard,  and  nails,  are  only  cut  when 
he  is  asleep.  He  is  obliged  to  sit  during  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day  upon  his  throne,  with  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  immova- 
ble as  a  statue,  which  state  of  quiescence  is  considered  not  only 
as  emblematic,  but  as  productive  of  the  tranquillity  of  the  em- 
pire. If,  however,  he  should  move  himself  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree, or  turn  towards  any  particular  province,  they  imagine  that 
war,  famine  and  desolation  must  instantly  ensue.  When  this 
period  of  purgatory  is  over,  he  is  permitted  to  rise,  and  the 
crown  is  left  quietly  to  perform  his  sedentary  fanctions.  His 
head-dress  and  ornaments,  as  well  as  his  habits,  bear  a  great 
resemblance  to  the  state-costume  of  his  Holiness  the  Pope :  but 
as  a  counterbalance  to  his  temporary  state  of  quiescence,  be  is 
permitted  to  marry  a  dozen  wives !  He  changes  his  dress  every 
day ;  but  very  little  to  the  emolument  of  his  valet,  or  to  the 
shop-keepers  in  the  Japanese  Monmouth-street,  since  it  is  be- 
lieved that  any  person  putting  on '  his  cast-off  clothes  would 
instantly  be  afflicted  with  a  general  bodily  inflammation.  Even 
his  crockery-ware,  of  all  sorts,  is  broken,  after  being  once  used ; 
whilst  the  cups  and  saucers  of  his  twelve  help-mates  join  in  the 
general  crash ! — Ed. 
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him  ;  for  example,  upon  the  change  or  introduce 
tion  of  a  law,  negociations  with  foreign  powers, 
declarations  of  war,  &c. ;  but  even  on  these  occa- 
sions, the  temporal  emperor  takes  his  measures 
betimes,  and  knows  beforehand  that  the  Kin- 
Key  will  approve  of  his  proposals :  in  short,  the 
temporal  emperors  of  Japan  now  proceed  with  the 
spiritual,  as  the  more  unprejudiced  or  power "'!  of 
the  catholic  sovereigns  formerly  did  with  the  popes, 
to  whom,  after  they  had  been  wrought  upon  by 
threats  or  presents,  ambassadors  were  sent  with 
feigned  submission,  and  humility,  to  implore  the 
blessing  of  the  holy  father,  and  a  bull,  which  was 
heartily  laughed  at  by  both  parties,  but  was  very 
necessary  to  blind  the  superstitious  people.  The 
temporal  emperors,  however,  shew  externally  the 
greatest  respect  to  the  spiritual.  Personal  inter- 
views happen  very  rarely:  the  temporal  emperor 
visits  the  spiritual  only  once  in  seven  years,  but 
they  frequently  send  embassies  to  each  other,  on 
which  occasion  the  temporal  emperor  always  sends 
to  the  spiritual  rich  presents,  which  the  latter 
returns  by  his  blessing.  This  is,  indeed,  no  more 
than  equitable;  for  the  temporal  emperor  has  the 
revenues  of  the  whole  empire  in  his  hands,  whereas 
the  spiritual  emperor  must  be  content  with  the 
revenues  of  his  principality  of  Kioto :  he  governs 
this  province  as  an  independent  prince,  or 
Damjo,   as  the  Japanese  call  them,    only  with. 
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this  difference,  that  the  princes  maintain  their 
military  at  their  own  expence;  but  the  Kin-Rey 
has  no  soldiers.  The  force  required  for  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  his  principality  is  main- 
tained at  the  expence  of  the  temporal  emperor,  on 
whom  it  depends ;  this  measure  gives  him  entire 
power  over  the  spiritual  emperor,  a  conclusion  to 
which  we  should  certainly  not  be  led  by  outward 
appearance.  The  two  emperors  observe,  with  the 
greatest  exactness,  the  etiquette  that  prevails  be- 
tween them :  thus,  for  example,  the  Kin-Rey 
always  keeps  some  person,  whom  he  nominates 
himself,  at  the  court  of  the  temporal  emperor,  to 
watch  over  his  conduct,  and  to  remind  him  of  his 
duties  in  case  he  should  neglect  them.  Among 
these  persons  there  are  some  ladies,  who  superin- 
tend the  conjugal  life  of  the  monarch  and  his  con- 
sort, and  their  conduct;  but  these  measures  do  not 
hinder  his  Japanese  Majesty  from  keeping  some 
mistresses,  a  fact  whfch  (with  the  exception  of  the 
above-mentioned  ladies)  is  known  to  the  whole 
empire.  As  to  the  empress,  these  female  super- 
intendants  cannot  be  very  necessary,  as  the  emperor 
may  make  himself  perfectly  easy  respecting  the 
fidelity  of  his  consort,  because  he  himself  appoints 
persons  as  guardians  of  it. 


Among  the  marks  of  respect  which  the  tem- 
poral emperors  shew  to  the  spiritual,  one  is  par- 
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ticularly  remarkable:  at  new  year  the  temporal 
emperor  is  bound  to  seud  the  spiritual  an  embassy, 
with  presents,  among  which  there  muHt  iib»ohitely 
be  a  white  crane  with  a  black  heat),  uhit  ii  the  em- 
peror himself  has  caught  in  hunting:*  no  husincss 
can  release  the  monarch  from  this  obligation,  only 
sickness  excuses  him ;  but  in  this  case  his  son,  the 
successor  to  the  throne,  must  take  this  obligation 
on  himself.  This  (V/ace  is,  however,  iiot  accom- 
panied with  many  difficulties:  near  the  capital 
city,  Yeddo,  there  is  a  great  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  and  intersected  by  lakes 
and  rivulets,  in  which  nobody,  except  the  em- 
peror and  his  successor,  dare  catch  or  kill  birds, 
under  a  severe  penalty  ;  the  repose  of  the  birds  is, 
therefore  seldom  disturbed  in  this  valley,  and  it  is, 
consequently,  not  difficult  to  catch  a  considerable 
number  of  them  in  a  very  short  time. 

In  some  respects  the  Jupanese  spiritual  etnpcror 
might  be  compared  with  the  popes,  us  they  for- 
merly were,  but  in  other  respects  the  comparison 
will  not  at  all  hold  good.  The  popes  were  elected  : 
on  the  other  hand,  the  house  of  the  Kin-Ueys 
is  hereditary ;  and  for  this  reason  they  have 
twelve   wives,   that  their  race  may  not  become 
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«  The  Japanefie  are  very  fond  of  hunting  with  falconN  und  hAwks, 
-  I  which  they  are  skilful.  They  told  ua  miraculoui  thingN  of  their 
huntsmen,  who  train  these  birds  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
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extinct.  The  popet  fi^overncd  id  their  dominions 
as  independent  sovereigiiii;  hut  the  state  of  the 
Kin-Keys  »nak(  s  a  coniitituetit  part  of  Japan,  and 
is  Ruhjpct  tu  the  laws  of  the  empire  as  well  as 
the  oUier  prinripulities.  Lnstly,  the  popet*  were  the 
head  of  the  predominant  rehgion,  or  rather  of  the 
only  one  that  waK  tolerated  in  all  ctitholic  countries; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Kiti'Htfy  i«  the  head  of  a 
reliyfioii,  which  is  protested  hy  ordy  u  part  of  the 
Japanese  nation,  though  hi«  power  extends  over  the 
priests  of  all  the  sects  in  Japan. 

We  learned  several  timef,  during  our  impri- 
sonment, how  little  influence  the  spiritual  emperor 
posscMses  in  the  affairs  of  government  and  politics.* 
In  our  conversationH  with  the  Japanese  ne  often 
expressed  our  chagrin  at  the  fflowne^s  with  which 
our  affair  was  carried  on,  and  exprvtmcd  an  opinion 
that  even  if  the  council,  and  the  temporal  emperor 
should   reHolve  to  set  us  at  lihert) ,  perhaps  the 

*  Charlevoix  aMerls  that  the  JiipaneM  unitif  io  their  own 
character  almost  all  the  qiialitifei  which  produe^  happiness  umder 
a  monarchy,  and  also  those  which  rettdfffd  the  Romans,  in  the 
best  days  of  the  republic,  the  first  of  mankind.  He  alludes  to 
it  as  intimately  connected  with  thtiir  insuUr  character;  but 
having,  in  another  part  of  hit  vork,  calbd  tbctn  the  English  of 
the  East,  for  qualities,  too,  which  ure  neitb«r  v«ry  flattering  to 
our  own  national  vanity,  nor  very  correctly  applied  to  us,  it  is  the 
more  gratifying  to  claim  the  reseinblane^  uUo  in  the  present 
respect,— 'Ed. 
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spiritual  emperor  would  not  approve  of  their  reso- 
lution, and  it  was  quite  uncertain  when  the  affair 
would- come  to  an  end.  To  these  complaints  the 
Japanese  generally  answered  as  follows:  ^*  You 
need  not  concern  yourselves  how  the  decision  of 
Kii)-Key  may  turn  out ;  if  only  the  Kumbo-Sama 
(temporal  emperor)  resolves  to  let  you  go:  the 
Kin-Key  will  not  overturn  his  resolutions,  because 
he  does  every  thing  that  the  other  pleases."  They 
also  assured  us,  that  the  spiritual  emperors  were 
by  no  means  of  so  much  importance  as  formerly, 
and  that  their  power  was  merely  in  appearance. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  Japanese  told  us,  that 
the  present  dynasty  of  the  Kin-Reys  had  governed, 
in  a  direct  line,  2413  years,  and  therefore  com- 
menced six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  Japanese  history  has  preserved  the 
names  and  the  years  of  the  accession  of  all  the  em- 
perors in  the  course  of  the  twenty-four  centuries; 
their  number  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty.  In 
the  first  twenty  centuries  the  Kin-Reys,  or  as  the 
Japanese  sometimes  call  them,  Dairi  or  Dajosso, 
were  in  possession  of  undivided  power.  They  were 
sovereigns  in  the  full  sense  of  the  expression  ;  but 
in  the  sequel,  some  military  chiefs  took  advantage 
of  the  troubles  in  the  empire,  and  began,  partly  by 
secret  intrigue,  and  partly  by  open  attacks,  to  set 
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bounds  to  the  despotic  power  of  these  sovereigns  * 
They  succeeded,  and  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  years  ago,  a  general,  named  Kumbo,  seized 
on  the  administration  of  the  temporal  affairs,  and 
made  it  hereditary  in  his  family:  he  left  to  the 
Kin-Key,  only  the  administration  of  the  spiritual 
affairs  of  all  the  sects  in  the  empire,  and  the  right 
to  give  his  advice  and  his  assent,  in  important  and 
unusual  cases.  I'he  present  temporal  emperorn 
descend  from  this  general ;  they  are  called  by  the* 
Japanese  Kumbo-Sama,  i.  e.  **  Ruler  Kumbo;" 
the  division  of  the  government  between  two  em- 
perors is  therefore  but  a  little  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  standing.^ 


The  dignity  of  both  the  emperors  is  inherited 
by  the  eldest  of  their  male  descendants.:^  1"  more 

*  Though  the  Japanese  pretend  to  have  three  dynasties  of 
their  emperors,  yet  the  first  two  are  now  considered  totally 
fabulous,  and  the  third  really  begins  about  666  years  antecedent 
to  the  Chn>tian  Era.  Previous  to  their  first  emperor,  Syii  ilfu, 
they  were  nothing  better  than  mere  savages. — Ed. 

t  Many  of  the  Japanese,  who  were  less  reaerved  to  us,  did  not 
speak  very  much  in  honour  of  their  present  government.  As  * 
principal  fault  of  it  they  mentioned,  that  the  emperor  troubled 
himself  little  about  business,  and  would  not  examine  any  thing 
with  his  own  eyes;  but  that  the  princes  had  usurped  too  gr'-at  an 
authority  over  their  subjects.  . 

X  The  custom  of  Japan  affords  sufficient  employment  to  its 
princes  and  princesses  of  the  royal  family,  in  drawing  up  and 
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ancient  times,  in  defauh  of  male  descendants  in 
the  dynasty  of  the  spiritual  emperors,  their  widows 
and  daughters  ascended  the  throne ;  but  now,  in 
default  of  male  descendants,  both  the  emperors 
must  adopt  sons  from  princely  families  related  to 
them. 
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The  Japanese  empire  consists  of  many  princi- 
palities which  are  jjovern^d  by  *he  Damjos,  or 
reigning  princes,  and  of  the  provinces  belonging 
to  the  emperor  himself,  the  administration  of 
which  is  entrusted  to  governors.  The  number  of 
reigning  princes  in  Japan  is  more  than  two 
hundred ,  the  possessions  of  most  of  them  are 
but  small,  but  some  of  them  are  extremely  power- 
ful:  thus,  for  example,  the  Damjo  of  Sindai, 
when  he  comes  to  the  capital,  has  a  court  and 
attendants,  which  amounts  to  sixty  thousand 
persons.  These  princes  govern  their  possessions  as 
independent  sovereigns  :  they  have  even  the  right 
to  give  new  laws,  only  these  must  have  no  influence 
on  the  other  parts  of  the  empire  ;  for  in  such  cases 
no  ordinance  can  be  put  into  execution  without 
superior  authority.      Every  Damjo   is  bound  to 


copying  the  records  of  the  empire;  as  these  are  never  printed 
until  long  after  the  events  have  taken  place ;  previous  to  which 
these  records  are  kept  with  great,  privacy  in  the  palace,  and 
ntver  communicated  to  strangers. 
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keep  a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  of  which  thf 
temporal  emperor  disposes.* 

The  provinces  which  belong  to  the  emperors 
are  confided  to  governors,  (Obunjo)  and  are  occu- 
pied for  their  protection  by  soldiers  from  the 
neighbouring  principalities,  who  are  relieved 
every  year :  there  are  also  some  imperial  sol- 
diers stationed  in  them.  • 


*  The  laws  of  the  empire  are  very  few  in  number ;  but  the 
princes  and  lords  have  officers  appointed  in  every  city  to  regulate 
the  police,  direct  public  affairs,  and  exercise  their  power  defini- 
tively, without  any  appeal  to  a  s^iperior  court,  exactly  like  the 
ancient  jurisprudence  of  our  feudal  system.  The  emperor's 
proclamations  are  always  very  concise,  which  they  consider  as 
best  befitting  the  rank  of  sovereign  ty,  and  for  which  no  reasons 
are  ever  assigned,  it  being  thought  sufficient  for  the  emperoi 
himself  to  know  the  principle  on  which  he  founds  his  edicts.  To 
doubt  the  propriety  of  these  proclamations  (unlike  a  king's 
speech  in  other  countries]  would  be  punished  with  death.  Their 
mode  of  promulgating  tae  public  ordonnances  is  singular ;  yet 
similar,  in  some  respects,  to  our  own.  In  every  city,  and  in 
almost  every  village,  there  is  a  place  shut  up  with  gratings,  from 
whence  all  the  orders  and  edicts  of  the  emperor  are  published — 
called,  in  Japan,  the  supreme  will.  In  each  district  the  prin- 
cipal noble,  or  the  governor  of  the  province,  notifies  them  in  his 
own  name ;  and  for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  each  proclama- 
tion is  written,  in  good  legible  characters,  upon  a  board  fastened 
to  a  post;  like  many  of  our  minor  regulations  on  roads,  rivers 
and  toll-gates.  The  laws  must  be  simple  which  admit  of  such 
simple  illustration.  Advertisements  are  sometimes  stuck  upon 
these  p'tsts,  and  the  reward  placed  there  for  those  who  claim  it ! 
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The  supreme  council  of  the  temporal  emperor 
consists  of  five  members,  who  must,  absolutely,  be 
reigning  princes  ;  this  council  decides  all  cases 
which  occur  in  the  usual  course  of  events,  without 
applying  for  the  approbation  of  the  emperor ;  on 
the  other  hand;  in  uncommon  cases,  though  of 
little  importance,  nothing  can  be  done  without  the 
emperor:  but  in  such  cases  the  emperor  has  not 
the  right  to  decide,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
council.  To  judge  by  this,  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment must  be  called  a  limited  monarchy  ;  but  the 
emperor  can  change  tlie  members  of  the  supreme 
council  at  his  pleasure:  however,  the  Japanese 
emperors  do  not  venture  to  abuse  their  power,  for 
fear  the  princes  should  resisA  and  revolt ;  and  how 
formidable  they  are  to  the  emperors  appears  from 
the  precaution  adopted  of  obliging  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  princes  always  to  reside  in  the 
capital,  and  the  princes  themselves  alternately,  one 
year  in  the  metropolis  and  the  other  in  their  domi- 
nions. This  council  is  called  Gorodschi:  the 
names  of  its  members  stand  first  in  the  Japanese 
court  calendar,  which  is  published  yearly,  and 
contains  the  names  of  the  civil  officers. 

Besides  this  Supreme  Council,  there  is  ano- 
ther in  Japan,  which  might  be  called  the  Senate, 
for  it  decides  important  criminal  and  civil  causes. 
Cases  of  great  importance  are  first  examined  and 
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«leei(]ed  in  the  Senate  before  thev  come  before  the 
Supreme  Council.  It  consists  of  fifteen  members, 
who  may  either  be  princes  or  nobles  (Chada- 
modos.J* 

These  two  branches  of  the  government  form 
the  higher  legislative  authority,  but  are  however 
very  mu«  h  subject  to  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
courtiers  of  the  Emperor,  whom  the  Japanese  call 
Osoba-lvaschra.  Among  them  thf  Emperor  al- 
wav«  has  his  favourites  and  confidants,  with  whom 
he  privately  consults  before  he  gives  his  decision 
upon  any  affairs  which  the  Supreme  Council  has 
laid  btfforehim. 


The  public  affairs  of  Japan  are  divided  into 
seven  parts,  or  sections,  each  of  which,  according 
to  its  importance  and  extent,  is  confided  to  two 
or  three  ministers  :  these  ministers  ate  like  the 
governors  called  Obunjo,  or  Bunjo,  oily  tt  this 
title  is  added  the  name  of  the  section.  For  exant- 
pie,  Gogandschlo-Bunjo,  Bunjo  of  ComiDercial 
Affairs;  Madzino-Bunjo,  Bunjo  of  Police,   &c.-|* 


*  The  Chadamodos  form  after  the  reigning  princes  the  se- 
cond class  of  stthjects.    They  enjoy  very  important  privileges. 

t  The  word  Bunjo  therefore  signiSes  not  only  the  dignity  of 
a  governor,  but  also  ofa  minister  and  chief  of  any  important  branch 
of  administration 
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If  the  word  Bunjo  means  a  governor,  they  add  to 
the  title  the  name  of  the  province  which  he  go- 
verns ;  as  for  example,  Nangasak}'-Bunjo,  &c. 
Counsellors,  (Ginmijagu)  and  some  other  officers, 
are  appointed  as  assistants  to  the  ministers. 

The  sections  of  the  government  are  : 

I. — Section  of  Public  Economy  and  Revenue. 

As  the  taxes  in  Japan  are  generally  paid  in 
tithes  of  the  productions  in  kind,  agriculture,  ma- 
nufactures, &c.  are  under  the  same  department 
that  administers  the  public  revenue. 

II. — Section  of  Navigation  and  Trade. 

I  here  mean  the  inland  trade,  because  the 
foreign  is  very  inconsiderable,  and  carried  on  solely 
for  the  account  and  advantage  of  the  Emperor. 
The  inland  trade  of  Japan  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  carried  on  chiefly  by  sea,  as  the  situation  of  the 
country  greatly  facilitates  the  conveyance  from  one 
province  into  another.  From  the  interior  of  the 
country  into  the  sea-ports,  and  from  them  into  the 
interior,  the  goods  are  mostly  transported  by  the 
rivers  and  canals :  where  this  communication  is 
impeded  by  mountains,  they  use  pack-horses  and 
oxen.  The  different  climate  of  the  Japanese  pos- 
sessions causes  a  great  diversity  in  the  productions, 
and  an  extensive  traffic  in  them,  which  requires  a 
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great  number  of  large  ships,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  sailors. 

III. — Section  of  Public  Works. 

This  section  superintends  all  kinds  of  public 
buildings  in  the  whole  empire,  including  the  tem- 
ples and  fortresses. 

IV. — Section  of  the  Police. 

This  part  of  the  Japanese  administration  is 
very  important,  because  the  suspicion  of  the  Em- 
peror, and  his  distrust  of  the  reigning  princes, 
obliges  him  to  keep  them  under  strict  surveillance^^ 
as  well  publicly,  as  secretly,  by  means  of  spies. 
For  this  reason,  the  first  people  in  the  empire,  for 
whom  both  the  Emperor  and  the  people  have  the 
most  respect  and  confidence,  are  always  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  of  the  police. 

V. — Section  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice, 

In  every  principality,  criminal  or  civil  causes 
are  decided  according  to  the  existing  laws ;  but 
if  they  have  reference  to  any  other  part  of  the 
empire,  or  are  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  the 
state,  they  must  be  discussed  and  decided  in  this 
section.     It  is  also  the  highest  tribunal  for  cases 


*  This  French  expression  is  used  because  the  English  lan- 
guage is  happily  destitute  of  an  equivalent  word.-«>l : 
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of  appeal,  and  important  eri mi iial  causes,  from  the 
imperial  provinces,  in  case  they  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  the  power  of  the  governor  cannot  decide 
upon  them. 

VI. — Section  of  Military  Affairs. 

It  has  under  it  all  the  imperial  arsenals,  foun- 
Oeries,  and  manufactories  of  arms.  It  takes  care 
il^at  the  princes  maintain  the  fixed  number  of 
troops  in  their  possessions,  and  in  due  order,  and 
tlkut  the  troops  do  not  leave  their  garrisons.  It  is 
ako  obliged  to  take  care,  that  the  empire  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  defence. 

VII. — Section  of  Religious  Affairs. 

In  respect  to  religious  affairs,  I  have  alreadj 
mentioned  that  the  Kin-Rey,  as  a  sacred  person, 
resembling  a  divinity,  governs  them  without  con- 
troul ;  but  his  dispositions  must  not  in  the  least 
infringe  upon  the  power  of  the  temporal  Emperor, 
lu  case  this  should  happen,  the  latter  very  well 
knows  the  means  which  his  power  affords  him  to 
check  his  supposed  co  sov.:  ^eign,  for  whose  divine 
authority  he  ha?  liot  *he  greatest  roispect. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned  several  particu- 
lars of  the  public  administration  in  Japan  in  various 
parts  of  my  narrative,  I  think  it  useless  to  repeat 
them  here. 
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rHy\PTEri  VI. 

Laws  and    Manners . 

In  the  narrative  of  my  adventures,  during  my  cap- 
tivity in  Japan,  I  liave  had  frequent  occasion  to 
speak  of  their  laws  and  manners.  iMy  remarks 
upon  this  subject  have,  doubtless,  already  made 
tlie  reader,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with  the 
Japanese,  I  therefore  pass  over  whatever  I  have 
mentioned  before.* 
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*  Some  of  the  extraorditjary  differences  between  the  Japanese 
customs  und  those  of  Europe,  are  noticed  in  another  place ;  it 
may  be  amusing*  to  extract  a  few  others  from  the  description 
given  in  tiie  "  Ambassades  Rfemorables,"  of  the  Dutch,  in  the 
seventeentli  ceutury,  where  it  is  said,  that  their  ideas  of  per- 
fume are  totally  distinct  from  ours,  whilst  in  food,  they  reject 
all  our  delicacies,  treating  themselves  with  cates  which  would 
affect  the  stomach  of  a  European.  In  Japan,  husbands  walk 
before  their  wives.  In  saluting,  they  uncover  the  feet,  pushing 
their  slippei's  a  little  before  them.  With  us,  diamonds  and  pre- 
cious stones  are  in  most  esteem  ;  but  with  them,  vessels  of  iron 
and  rlay.  Instead  of  giving  their  sick  pleasant  medicines, 
and  feeding  thtm  upon  chickens,  the  Japanese  gave  nothing  but 
the  bitterest  physic,  or  sour  and  astringent,  and  fed  their  pa- 
t'ents  upon  fish  and  oysters.  European  surgeons  were  then 
fond  of  bleeding ;  but  the  Japanese  were  Sangvados  only  as  far 
as  regarded  drinking  hot  water,  the  name  then  given  to  their  tea. 
V>  heri  the  Dutch  laughed  at  their  customs,   thev  laug^hed  at  the 
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The  inhabitants  of  Japan  are  divided  into 
eight  classes : 

1.  Damjo,  or  reigning  Princes. 

2.  Chadamodo,  or  Nobih'ty. 

3.  Bonzes,  or  Priests. 

4.  Soldiers. 
.'>.  Merchants. 

6.  Mechanics. 

7.  Peasants  and  Labourers. 

8.  Slaves.     '    ♦ 

First  Class. — The  reigning  princes  do  not 
ail  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges:  some 
have  greater  or  smaller  advantages  above  the 
others,  founded  on  conventions  and  agreements; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Princes  joined  the 
temporal  Emperors,  when  the  latter  threatened 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  Kin-Reys.      These 


Dutch ;  but,  with  submission  to  the  learned  commentator,  that 
was  rather  an  agreement  than  a  difference. 

They  have  an  extraordinary  custom  of  changing  their  names 
three  times  during  life,  which  produces  great  confusion  in  their 
histories,  and  often  in  their  private  affairs.  The  infantine  name 
is  changed  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  adolescence,  which  second 
name  is  dropped  as  soon  as  they  approach  old  age.  The  family 
name  indeed  is  still  preserved,  but  then  they  add  other  appella- 
tions whenever  they  change  their  condition  in  life,  or  receive  any 
dignity  or  office,  and  those  changes  are  always  performed  amidst 
great  ceremonies,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  the  individual.— -Ed* 
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privileges  are  different  not  only  in  things  of  conse- 
quence, but  they  even  extend  to  the  most  insigni- 
ficant circumstances  of  etiquette  and  ceremony. 
Some  princes,  for  instance,  have  the  right  to  use 
saddle  cloths  of  beaver-skin  when  they  ride  on 
horseback;  others  have  them  of  panther -skins, 
&c.  But  the  greatest  privilege  of  them  allc  nsists 
in  their  governing  their  principalities  as  indepen- 
dent sovereigns,  as  far  as  the  general  laws  of  the 
empire  allow,  and  as  is  consistent  with  the  welfare 
of  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 


The  dignity  of  all  the  reigning  princes  is  here- 
ditary, and  properly  always  belongs  to  the  eldest 
son  ;  but  a  laudable  and  useful  ambition  in  the 
princes  to  have  only  worthy  successors,  frequently 
causes  them  to  break  through  this  rule.  If  the 
eldest  son  is  incapable  of  supplying  the  place  of 
his  father,  the  ablest  of  the  younger  sons  obtains 
the  right  of  succeeding  him.  It  not  iinfrequently 
happens  that  a  prince,  induced  by  the  incapacity 
of  all  his  children,  deprives  them  of  the  succes- 
sion, and  adopts  the  most  worthy  of  the  younger 
sons  of  another  prince,  has  him  educated  under  his 
own  eye,  and  leaves  him  his  title  and  his  posses- 
sions. The  consequence  of  this  measure  is,  that 
the  reigning  princes,  in  Japan,  are  almost  always 
sensible  men,  well  versed  in  public  affairs  :  hence, 
too,  they  are  so  formidable  to  the  Emperors,  as 
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lliey  can  always  restrain  ]m  power  witliiii  the  due 
uounds. 
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SiicoNo  Class. — The  Mobility,  uImo,  enjoy 
very  importaiii  privilejjfes  in  Japan.*  All  tlic 
places  in  the  second  council,  or  Senate,  all  the  ini 


*  It  is  asserted  that  althout^h  Japan  was  once  under  aiupremp 
chief,  yet  since  it  has  been  under  twu  niatit(;ri>i,  the  divided  autliu- 
rity  has  been  very  nil.  h  weakened.  Hence  the  higher  nobility 
have  profited  of  that  rlivisi  n  of  power,  and  have  uMunied  u 
species  ol     >vereign  authority. 

Many  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  tht>  nobility,  resemble  those 
of  our  aucient  feu^ai  1  rons  ;  they  are  oblif^ed  to  maintain  a  cer- 
tain number  of  trjops,  in  proportion  to  their  citatei,  like  oiir 
own  old  knight  service.  To  ke*"{)  these  in  check,  however,  the 
Emperors  find  it  necessary,  to  raise  a  certain  number  of  house- 
hold troops  who  are  stationed  m  the  palaces,  and  the  various 
garrisons  of  (>r  Rmpije.  The  policy  of  tl  e  EmperorH  has  also 
always  been  to  promote  habits  of  expence  amongst  the  nobility, 
so  as  to  prevent  particular  personal  aggrandizement  and  power, 
that  might  enflame  ambition  and  endanger  public  tranquility  *. 
and  they  are  obliged  to  pass  great  part  of  each  year  at  the  court. 
Nay,  in  many  instances,  their  wives  and  families  are  kept  as 
hostages,  iu  a  kind  of  splendid  imprisonment  in  the  cipital. 

Whenever  a  noblemen  builds  an  house,  he  is  obliged  to 
make  two  gates  to  it,  one  of  which  is  always  very  highly  orna- 
mented, and  then  cased  up  until  the  Emperor  shall  pay  him  n 
visit,  when  it  is  opened  with  great  form  and  ceremony,  and  shut 
again  for  ever. 

The  nobility,  like  the  feudal  barons,  have  right  of  wardship, 
and  regulate  the  marriages  of  their  vassals ;  and  are  themselveiii 
bound  to  receive  a  wife  from  the  hands  of  the  sovereign.— Ed. 
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portant  offices  of  state,  uimI  i\w  \um\H  of  governors 
in  the  imperial  \miv'iuvvn,  arc  (illnl  up  entirely 
from  their  body  aloiif.  If  u  mir  Inraks  out,  the 
rommandinL;'  ^eneralK  art'  rh^mcn  from  imong  the 
reignin;^  priiitrs  or  the  uohility.  Kvery  nohle 
family  has  a  particular  (liKlih'tioiif  and  the  riglit 
to  keep  a  train  of  hononr,  w  Imh  i*  riiixu  nj»e  of  by 
the  eldest  of  the  famil\.  I'lit;  iM»»>dity  is  also 
hereditary,   and  detscendK  to   the  ♦ '  son,   or, 

accordinjj  to  the  will  of  the  father,  to  the  most 
worthy.  If  the  father  judi;fCK  Win  h'^itimate  unwor- 
thy of  this  dignity,  he  may  adopt  a  xon  from  ano- 
ther family  ;  hence,  a  j:(ood-fur'riuthing^  nobleman 
is  a  rare  phenomenon,  which  ordy  the  too  great 
love  of  a  father  for  an  unworthy  »on  can  render 
possible.* 


♦  The  castles,  or  residences  of  tliP  princes  and  powerful 
nobleR,  are  situated  upon  the  banks  of  rtv«r»  or  upon  lofty  emi- 
nences, and  as  with  us,  occupy  a  lar$(«t  ti%tfUi  of  ground.  Most 
of  them  have  three  enclosures,  each  wiltl  it«  fosse,  and  a  wall 
either  of  earth  or  stone,  wiih  a  f/i»Ut  wt^M  fortified.  The  lord 
lodges  in  the  centre  in  a  square  yvMUi  tower  of  three  stories, 
with  a  small  roof  in  form  of  a  crown  or  j^arlaiid.  In  the  second 
enclosure  are  lodged  the  principal  otfieer»  of  the  household ; 
whilst  the  outer  one  is  occupied  by  soldi^r^*  the  domestics,  and 
other  persons  of  similar  rauk,  Th«  (itttpty  spaces  are  either 
cultivated  as  gardens  or  sown  with  ric«5#  The  white  walls,  the 
bastions  and  gates  sunnouuted  by  turret«»  and  the  central  tower, 
covered  with  paint  and  varnish,  of  wbieb  there  is  always  a  pro- 
fusion,   present  a  very  fine  appeariinee  at  a  little  distance  :  and 
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*^  Third  Class. — The  Ecclesiastics,  who  con- 
sist of  priests  and  monks,  are  very  numerous  in 
Japan,  and  divided  into  several  classes,  which 
have  their  particular  privileges  in  the  different 
sects:  the  principal  of  them  are  not  indeed  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws,  but  enjoyed  by  the  ecclesias- 
tics among  all  nations,  I  mean  idleness  and  luxury, 
at  the  expense  of  others. 

Fourth  Class. — In  the  class  of  Soldiers,  the 
higher  military  officers  must  not  be  included, 
because  in  Japan  these  arc  chosen  out  of  the  nobi- 
lity, or  another  class,  and  such  as  have  already 
filled  public  offices  in  the  civil  departments.  Every 
body  who  is  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor  or  the 
Princes  must  learn  the  art  of  war,  that  he  may  be 
fit,  in  case  of  war,  to  be  employed  against  the 
enemy.  As  the  Japanese  consider  war  merely  as  a 
temporary  concern,  they  will  not  dedicate  their 

the  fortifications,  though  not  very  strong,  are  yet  sufficient  for  a 
country  where  cannon  are  scarcely  in  use.  By  a  law  of  the 
Empire,  the  proprietors  are  obliged  to  keep  their  castles  in  good 
repair;  but  if  any  part  falls  down,  they  are  not  permitted  to 
rebuild  them  without  an  express  permission  from  the  Emperor ; 
a  permission  seldom  given,  the  policy  for  the  last  century,  not 
allowing  any  new  ones  to  be  erected. 

**  The  extreme  similarity  of  the  Japanese  customs  to  many  of 
our  own  in  feudal  times,  is  well  deserving  the  notice  of  the  in- 
telligent inquirer. — Ed. 
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whole  lives  to  the  service.  Besides,  the  situation 
of  the  empire,  and  the  pacific  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, often  make  it  impossible  for  a  whole  series 
of  generations,  from  the  grandfather  to  the  great 
grandson,  to  serve  their  country  in  this  line. 
£very  Japanese  of  distinction,  therefore,  endea- 
vours to  obtain  a  civil  appointment,  and  learns  be- 
sides the  art  of  war,  in  order,  in  case  of  need,  to 
command  the  troops  which  are  in  garrison  in  the 
fortresses,  or  are  distributed  in  other  places  to 
maintain  order  and  tranquillity  among  the  people.* 

The  profession  of  the  inferior  military  officers, 
and  of  the  privates,  is  hereditary,  and  therefore 
they  form  a  distinct  class.  No  soldier,  however 
old  or  weak,  obtains  his  discharge  till  he  can  bring 
a  son  to  supply  his  place,  who  must  have  already 
thoroughly  learned  every  thing  belonging  to  the 
service.  The  boys  are  capable  of  bearing  arms  at 
the  age  of  fifteen.  If  a  spldier  has  more  than  one 
son,  he  is  at  liberty  to  dedicate  all  of  them,  or  only 

*  Like  the  Christian  orders  of  Chivalry,  there  is  a  particuliur 
class  of  soldiers  who  appear  to  form  a  kind  of  order  partly  laj, 
partly  military,  abd  partly  religious  :  as  their  duty  is  to  attach 
themselves  to  the  immense  and  numerous  hordes  of  pilgrims, 
under  the  name  of  **  Soldiers  of  the  Mountain."  Their  duty  is 
to  fight  for  their  religion,  when  called  upon ;  but  at  other  times 
they  live  as  pilgrims,  or  as  hermits  amidst  the  rocks  and  woods, 
consecrated  to  their  gods.  They  are  not  bound,  however,  by 
vows  of  celibacy. — Ed. 
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0116)  to  the  military  profession  ;  but  as  in  Japah 
the  service  is  easy,  and  ttie  maintenance  good, 
soldiers  generally  let  all  their  sons  follow  the  pro- 
fession«  and  serve  themselves  till  their  death.  If  a 
soldier  has  no  sons,  he  may  adopt  one,  educate 
him,  and  let  him  supply  his  place.  The  laws 
allow  both  the  soldiers  and  the  other  classes  to 
adopt  three  children,  but  if  these  die,  no  more  can 
be  adopted,  as  it  is  presumed  to  be  against  the 
will  of  the  Gods.  i 


The  military  profession  is  held  in  great  ho- 
nour in  Japan.  The  common  people,  and  even 
the  merchants,  give  the  soldiers  in  conversation 
the  title  of  Sarna,  (Sir)  and  shew  them  all  possible 
respect.  I  have  spoken  before  of  the  privileges 
which  the  imperial  soldiers  possess  above  those  of 
the  princes:  Europeans  who  have  visited  Japan « 
have  always  taken  the  common  soldiers  for  people 
invested  with  high  offices  ;  and  this  is  very  natural, 
because  when  European  ships  arrive,  they  gene- 
rally put  on  rich  silk  dresses,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver,  receive  the  Europeans  proudly, 
and  remain  sitting,  and  smoke  tobacco  while  they 
speak  with  them.  At  the  beginning  of  our  impri- 
sonment we  were  in  the  same  error :  we  believed 
that  the  Japanese  feared  us  greatly,  since  they 
appointed  officers  to  guard  us.  But  when  we 
became  better    acquainted  with  these   supposed 
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officers,  we  found  that  they  were  soldiers  of  the 
Prince  of  Nambu. 

All  the  soldiers  have  the  ri^ht  to  wear  a  sabre 
and  dagger,  like  the  first  officers  of  the  empire.  In 
upmost  every  village  are  two  or  three  soldiers,  whose 
business  it  is  to  preserve  order,  and  to  keep  a  watch- 
ful eye  on  the  police  officers.  To  deprive  a  soldier 
(dossin)*  of  his  profession  is  the  greatest  punish- 
ment that  can  be  inflicted  on  him.  The  oldest 
soldier,  or  subaltern  officer,  who  was  on  guard  over 
us  when  we  escaped,  was  degraded,  but  afterwards 
^obtained  tVie  rank  of  a  common  soldier  again: 
during  this  time  he  suffered  his  bait*,  beard,  and 
nails  to  grow,  and  shewed  in  this  manner  his  pro- 
found affliction.  The  Japanese  soldiers  have  such 
a  sense  of  honour,  that  they  frequently  fight  due  j 
with  each  other  in  consequence  of  being  affronted. 

Fifth  Class. — The  class  of  merchants,  in 
Japan,  is  very  extensive  and  rich,  but  not  held  in 
honour. 'I'  The  merchants  have  not  the  right  to  bear 


Xv.'i  «  ^  common  soldier  is  calle>J,  in  Japan,  DoMin.  / 

t  Thuuberg  asserts,  that  the  merchants  are  the  only  indiTi- 
duals  who  can  become  rich ;  sometimes  amassing  very  large  for- 
tunes :  yet  the  most  wealthy  are  as  much  despised  as  the  poorest, 
the  general  opinion  being  that  a  roan  who  makes  money  by  trade> 
must  have  done  it  by  dishonorable  means,  and  by  the  oppression 
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aims :  but  though  their  profession  is  not  respected, 
their  wealth  is;  for  this,  as  in  Europe  supplies  the 
place  of  talents  and  dignity,  and  attains  privileges 
and  honourable  places.  The  Japanese  told  us,  that 
their  officers  of  state  and  men  of  rank  behaved 
themselves  outwardly  with  great  haughtiness  to  the 
merchants,  but,  in  private,  are  very  familiar  with 
the  rich  merchants,  and  are  often  under  great  obli- 
gations to  them.  We  had  with  us,  for  some  time, 
a  young  officer,  who  Was  the  son  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, and  who,  as  the  Japanese  said,  owed  his  rank 
not  to  his  own  merit  but  to  his  father's  gold  :  thus, 
though  the  laws  do  not  favour  the  mercantile  pro- 
fession, yet  its  wealth  raises  it ;  for  even  in  Japan, 
where  the  laws  are  so  rigorously  enforced,  they  are 
often  outweighed  by  the  influence  of  gold. 


SixthClass. — The  Japanese  seem  not  yet  to  b 


of  his  feilow  citizens.    In  Japan,  a  merchant  can  never  rise  into 
the  rank  of  gentility. 

The  merchants  have  a  religion  of  their  own,  and  worship 
three  gods.  The  first  is  represented  as  seated  upon  a  globe 
made  of  rice,  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand ;  and  they  believe  that 
whenever  he  strikes  with  his  hammer,  every  thing  comes  forth 
of  which  they  may  have  any  need.  The  second  they  worship  only 
at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  expecting  from  him,  complete 
success  in  all  their  speculations.  The  third  is  seated  with  a  most 
capacious  belly;  and  from  him  they  expect  health,  riches,  and 
children. — Ed. 
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acquainted  with  the  difference  between  mechanics 
and  artists  ;*  therefore  the  architect  and  the  carpen- 
ter, the  sculptor  and  the  brazier,  &c.  belonj^,  among 
them,  to  one  cJass :  their  rights  and  privileges  are 
almost  the  same  as  those  of  the  merchants,  except 
those  which  the  latter  acquire  by  their  riches. 


SfiVENTH  Class. — The  peasants  and  labourers 
are  the  last  class  of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Japan. 
In  this  class  are  included  all  those  who  go  into  the 
service  of  others  to  gain  their  livelihood ;  for  Japan 
is  so  populous,  that  every  body  who  possesses  the 
smallest  piece  of  land  does  not  cultivate  it  himself* 
but  hires  persons  who  are  quite  indigent  to  do  it  for 
him.t     We  had  soldiers  among  our  guards  who 

*  In  Guido  Gnaltieii's  **  Relation!  della  Venuta  degli  Ain- 
basciadori  Giapponesi  a  Roma,  as  early  as  1586,  it  is  expressly 
stated  that  the  people,  the  artisans,  and  labourers  are  neither  so 
clownish,  nor  so  gross  in  their  manners  as  the  same  classes  in 
-Europe,  but  well  formed,  of  sound  judgment,  and  possessing  a 
marked  politeness  of  manners,  as  if  educated  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  a  court !  ?'  ' ' 

The  tanners  are  considered  as  the  lowest  class  of  people  in 
Japan,  because  it  is  not  only  their  trade  to  skin  the  dead  cattle, 
most  of  which  die  a  natural  death,  as  little  animal  food  is  eaten, 
but  also  to  serve  the  office  of  hangman,  and  they  are  not  per- 
mitted to  mix  with  other  classes  of.  society,  but  live  in  small  spots 
assigned  to  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  places  of  execution. — Ed. 

t  The  earliest  visitors  to  this  country  speak  highly  of  the 
peasantry,  whom  they  praise  for  quickness  of  comprehension, 
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possessed  gardens,  and  paid  labourers  to  cultivate 
them ;  they  themselves  went  in  their  leisure  hours 
a  hunting,  and  sold  the  game  they  had  caught.  In 
this  class  they  also  reckon  sailors,  whom  the  Ja- 
panese call  Fakscho-Sschto,  i.e.  labourers.  The 
lower  classes  in  general  are  denominated  by  them 
Madsino-Sschto,  literally  translated,  people  who 
carry  on  their  business  in  the  streets. 

EroHTH  Class. — The  last  class  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Japan  are  slaves ;  they  are  descended 
from  the  prisoners  taken  in  ancient  times  in  China, 
Corea,  &c.  and  from  children  who  were  sold  by 


readiness  of  conception,  and  good  memory ;  adding  that  these  good 
qualities  are  universal  among  the  people,  and  appear  particularly 
in  the  children  of  the  peasantry,  in  whom  it  was  easy  to  discern 
much  early  wit,  and  a  genius  very  far  from  that  of  rude  rusticity ; 
and  they  are  said  to  have  often  displayed  a  faculty  at  learning 
Latin,  and  acquiring  the  knowledge  of  various  arts,  far  beyond 
the  generality  of  Europeans.  Poverty  amongst  them  was  then  said 
to  be  a  subject  neither  of  contempt  nor  of  reproach;  and  it  was 
often  difficult  to  discover  it  even  when  it  really  existed,  so  clever 
were  they  at  managing  their  domestic  affairs,  that,  whatever  priva- 
tions they  suffered,  they  were  always  seen  neat  and  in  good  order. 
They  were  impatient  of  injury;  and  had  the  utmost  horror  of 
theft,  perjury,  lying  and  scandal,  and  of  all  games  of  chance. 

With  the  potent  and  with  the  humble,  honour  and  glory 
were  the  great  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  so  feelingly  alive  were  all, 
to  contempt  or  ill  treatment,  that  the  utmost  precautions  were 
always  taken  in  conversation. — ^Ed. 
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ttieir  parents  as  slaves,  from  poverty  and  inability 
to  bring  them  up.  This  trade  in  children  is  still 
carried  on;  but  the  law  to  make  prisoners  slaves 
has  been  also  abolished  since  the  time  that  the 
christian  religion  has  been  extirpated :  at  present 
prisoners  are  kept  in  confinement  for  life,  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  laws  prescribes ;  by  this  means 
the  Japanese  have  the  advantage  that  the  prisoners 
cannot  communicate  their  religion  or  their  manners 
to  the  people.  The  slaves  are  entirely  in  the  power 
of  their  masters. 


u->. 


I  could  not  learn  from  our  Japanese  acquaint- 
ance to  what  class  the  civil  officers,  who  are  not  no- 
bles, the  physicians,  the  literati,  and  the  younger 
children  of  the  nobles  belonged  ?  They  told  us  that 
these  persons  were  respected  in  the  state,  had  titles 
suitable  to  their  rank,  but  formed  no  particular 
class.     The  /t/era^i  and  physicians*  wear  a  sabre 


*  It  is  said  that  the  Japanese  are  better  skilled  in  medicine 
than  in  surgery;  but  their  medical  skill  itself  may  well  be 
doubted,  since  their  physicians  are  described  as  followed  in  the 
exercise  of  their  profession  by  an  attendant,  who  carries  a  large 
box  in  which  there  are  twelve  drawers,  and  in  each  drawer  one 
hundred  and  forty-four  little  bags,  filled  with  herbs  and  various 
drugs.  These  they  carry  into  the  patient's  apartment  where  they 
select  and  prepare  such  as  they  think  necessary  for  his  particular 
ease.  They  boast  much  of  their  knowledge  of  the  pulse,  pretend- 
ing, that  after  feeling  it  for  half  an  hour,  they  can  develope  every 
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and  a  dagger,  like  all  persons  in  office^  and  are 
on  an  intimate  footing  with  them :  but  the  Japanese 
could  not  tell  us  whether  they  possess  a  civil  rank 
or  any  dignity  answerable  to  it ;  we  only  heard  that 
the  eldest  among  the  two  hundred  physicians*  of 
the  temporal  emperor  was  equal  in  rank  with  the 
governor  of  Matsmai. 


symptom.  They  never  bleed ;  they  forbid  no  kind  of  food,  but 
baked  meats;  and  in  short  they  permit  the  sick  to  take  whatever 
they  please,  considering  nature  herself  as  the  best  and  wisest 
doctor.  Their  great  object  is  not  to  cure,  but  to  prevent  disorders. 

It  is  stated  by  all  writers  that  the  Japanese  physicians  refer 
the  origin  of  many  disorders  to  the  effects  of  mu&  and  vapour ; 
and,  under  that  belief,  they  actually  puncture  the  human  body 
with  needles,  to  permit  the  morbific  or  superabundant  vapour  to 
escape.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  a  theory,  with  respect  to  gout 
and  rheumatism,  has  been  laid  before  the  public,  within  the  last 
four  years  in  the  New  Monthly  MagaxiMt  where  these  disorders 
are  attributed  to  the  superabundant  gas  evolved  from  food,  in  the 
human  stomach,  being  checked  in  its  exit  of  insensible  transpira- 
tion. 

The  Dutch  physicians,  in  travelling  through  Japan,  are  always 
eagerly  courted.  The  prevailing  complaints  are  described  by 
them  as  being  mostly  chronical,  consisting  of  large  indurated 
glands  in  the  neck,  cancerous  ulcers,  &c.— Ed. 

*  This  great  number  of  physicians  might  Neem  to  (he  reader 
exaggerated  j  but  he  mu»t  be  informed,  that  beiidei  the  obliga- 
tion of  attending  the  numerous  imperial  household,  it  Is  also  their 
t)aflines8  to  pick  out  every  grain  of  ric^  for  the  imperial  table 
with  a  pair  of  tongs.    This,  probably,   finds  them  plenty  of 


employment. 
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The  Japanese  compare  their  laws  with  an  ada- 
mantine pillar,  which  neither  climate,  storms,  nor 
time  can  destroy,  or  even  shake.  The  government 
is  well  aware  of  the  defects  of  their  laws,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  the  severity  of  their  punishments  ; 
but  it  is  afraid  of  remedying  them  at  once,  lest  the 
people  should  thereby  be  led  to  despise  the  ancient 
laws,  and  grow  accustomed  to  innovations.  The 
inclination  of  the  people,  to  exchange  ancient  laws 
and  manners  for  new  ones,  may,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Japanese  government,  prove  ruinous  to  the 
empire,  by  causing  revolutions  in  its  political  situ- 
ation, the  consequences  of  which  might  be  civil 
war,  and  conquest  by  a  foreign  power ;  but  that  the 
people  may  not  suffer  by  the  great  rigour  of  the 
laws,  the  ingenious  policy  of  the  government  finds 
means  to  temper  it,  without  impairing  the  force 
on  the  sacredness  of  the  law.*  Thus,  for  example, 


of 


•  *  It  is  a  ciuions  fact  that  they  have  no  books  on  jarispru- 
dence;  yet  their  orders  and  constitutions  of  society,  which  are  not 
very  extensive,  are  well  dravn  up  and  observed  with  great  punc- 
tuality^, since  the  slightest  disobedience  is  severely  punished,  and 
without  any  appeal  where  there  is  a  breach  of  the  Emperor's  or- 
donnances,  or  of  the  imperial  laws.  The  princes  and  grandees 
are  said  to  be  exempt  from  this  extreme  severity,  being  generally 
sentenced  to  temporary  banishment  for  petty  malversations ;  but, 
if  guilty  of  capital  offences,  they  are  condemned  to  death  by  rip- 
ping their  bellies  open,  and  all  their  families  must  perish  with 
them,  unless  there  is  a  special  arret  of  the  Emperor. 
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the  Japanese  criminal  laws  prescribe  the  use  of 
torture,  to  compel  the  criminal  to  confess,*  when 
he  obstinately  denies  it ;  but  the  judges  hardly  ever 
make  use  of  this  tyrannical  expedient;  nay,  they 
are  even  commanded  to  induce  the  accused,  by  ex- 
hortations, voluntarily  to  confess  his  guilt,  or  to 
find  out  the  truth  by  stratagem.  If  neither  succeeds, 
and  there  is  still  a  doubt  respecting  the  crime,  they 
must  endeavour  to  find  out  reasons  to  justify  the 
accused.  The  Japanese,  therefore,  use  torture 
only  when  a  criminal,  who  is  already  convicted, 
will  not  confess.  The  Japanese  proceed  with  the 
same  humanity,  in  cases  where  a  trifling  fault  is  to 
be  visited  wifh  a  severe  punishment;  the  judges 
then  endeavour  to  find  out  reasons  to  lessen  the 


The  general  administration  of  the  laws  rests  with  the  princes, 
magistrates,  and  even  with  fathers  of  families,  in  their  different 
departments ;  and  many  parents  have  been  known  to  condemn 
their  own  children  to  death. 

Charlevoix  nevertheless  observes,  that  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed, as  all  preceding  writers  had  asserted,  that  the  empire  of 
Japan  is  not  less  agitated  within,  by  factions  and  intestine  wars, 
than  the  ocean  wfaidi  surrounds  it,  is  by  the  tempesta  which  produce 
such  numerous  shipwrecks!-- Ed. 

*  Amongst  the  various  kinds  of  torture  I  will  mention  only 
one  They  place  the  accused  on  his  bare  knees,  upon  a  very  blunt 
•abre,  or  bar  of  iroui  and  then  hang  stones  upon  him,  so  that  as 
the  weight  is  gradually  augmented  his  sufferings  also  increase 
This  species  of  torture  the  Japanese  consider,  when  compared  with 
others,  as  the  mildest. 
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crime  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  or  by  suppressing  some 
circumstances  to  make  the  fault  insignificant, 
and  wholly  justify  the  accuser.  In  the  account  of 
our  flight  from  prison  our  readers  find,  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  Japanese  to  our  guards,  a  confirmation 
of  what  1  have  been  saying. 

In  some  cases  the  Japanese  laws  allow  the 
person  injured  to  do  himself  justice.  A  man 
who  takes  his  wife  in  adultery,  may  put  her  and 
the  adulterer  to  d^ath  upon  the  spot,  only  he 
must  be  able  to  prove  that  the  crime  has  been  ac- 
tually committed.  A  father  has  the  same  right 
over  the  seducer  of  his  daughter,  if  she  has  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  crime.  The  life  of  untoward 
children  is  entirely  in  the  power  of  the  father. 

Law -suits  are  mostly  settled  by  arbitrators, 
whom  the  parties  themselves  choose ;  if  they  can- 
not  succeed  in  arranging  the  affair,  it  is  carried  be- 
fore the  courts  of  justice.* 


only 
Iblunt 

^at  as 
krease  '• 
with' 


*  It  is  in  cases  where  the  goTernment  is  not  a  party,  that  re- 
course is  had  to  arbitration,  instead  of  applying  to  courts  of 
law,  where  the  judge  is  supposed  to  decide,  not  according  to 
statute,  but  agreeable  to  common  sense.  Such  a  practice  in  the 
law  courts  is  certainly  a  good  reason  why  two  arbitrators  should 
be  preferred  to  one  individual,  who  may  be  bribed  or  swayed  by 
prejudice;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  general  vicious  cha- 
racter of  the  nation,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  Jesuit  writers,  that  the 
severity  of  the  government,  which  never  pardons  a  manifest  in- 
justice, much  less  the  oppression   of  the  humble  and  weak, 
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It  is  seldom  that  law-suits  can  arise  respecting 
the  inheritance  or  division  of  property,  because 
the  fathers,  who  dispose  of  it  at  their  pleasure, 
make  arrangements  in  time.  They  seldom  divide 
the  property  equally  among  the  children  :  the 
eldest  and  worthiest  of  the  sous  generally  obtain 
the  largest  share,  and  the  others  but  a  very  small 
portion.     The  daughters*   do    not    receive  any 


joined  to  the  general  character  of  the  people,  reasonable  enough 
to  render  justice,  yet  too  free  to  submit  to  oppression,  produces 
the  best  effects,  and  counterbalances  any  bad  effects  that  might 
result  from  the  system. — 1S.D,  *  \ 

*  The  Jesuit  and  other  early  writers  assert,  that  as  soon  as 
the  eldest  son  of  a  family  comes  to  years  of  manhood  the  parents 
retire,  and  place  him  in  their  stead ;  merely  resei'ving  as  much 
wealth  as  will  support  them  in  their  retreat,  and  enable  them  to 
educate  and  bring  up  their  other  children. 

To  have  daughters  is,  under  certain  circumstances,  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  parents,  according  to  the  accounts  handed  down 
to  us  by  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  in  the  17th  century;  who  relate 
that  on  the  wedding  day  the  lovers  are  placed  in  separate  car- 
riages, drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  at  an  early  hour,  and  taken 
iiume  distance  from  the  city,  to  a  spot  where  a  great  crowd  is 
assembled.  After  the  husband's  carriage  follow  a  number  o 
otlrers,  loaded  with  presents  for  the  bride;  who,  on  receiving 
them,  instantly  presents  them  to  her  parents,  or  relatives,  as  an 
acknowledgement  for  the  expense  and  trouble  they  have  been  at 
in  biinging  her  up  from  infancy.  The  handsomer  the  bride,  the 
greater  are  the  presents  bestowed ,  and  thus  a  man  with  haocl- 
suuie  dui>";hten!i  may  consider  bin  fortune  as  made. 
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dowry ;  nay,  if  they  are  handsome,  the  bridegroom 
must  pay ;  and  if  he  is  rich,  the  sum  is  often  ver\ 
considerable. 

-'^•^^"  According  to  the  laws,  the  Japanese  can 
take  only  one  wife,*  who,  in  the  high  classes, 
must  be  of  the  same  rank  as  the  husband.  The 
marriages  are  solemnized  in  the  temples,  with 
many  ceremonies.  But,  besides  this  lawful  wife, 
every  one  may  have  concubines,  and  as  many  as  he 
pleases.     These  have,  in  some  degree,  the  rights 
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The  Japanese  Hymen,  which  is  always  placed  upon  the  altar 
of  ceremony,  has  a  dog's  head,  to  signify  the  fidelity  necessary 
in  the  marriage  state;  and  a  woollen  thread  in  his  hands,  the 
symbol  of  the  strict  nnion  between  the  betrothed  couple ;  who 
each  carry  a  torch :  the  bride  kindHng  hers  at  the  lamps  of  the 
altar,  whilst  the  husband  receives  the  flame  from  her.- — Ed. 

*  In  the  «  Amhastades  Mimorahles"  of  the  Dutch,  in 
the  17th  century,  it  is  stated,  that  the  Japanese  at  that  peried 
might  have  as  many  wives  as  they  pleased;  but  that  one  only 
was  considered  as  the  lawful  spouse,  or  was  permitted  to  eat  with 
the  husband ;  all  the  rest  being  considered  as  servants :  her  issue 
likewise  inheriting  the  greatest  part  of  the  parent's  wealth. 

All  the  early  writers  describe  the  women  as  extremely  hand* 
some;  and  yet  they  represent  the  men  as  very  ill  made,  and 
having  an  air  very  different  from  that  of  Europeans.  They  are 
stated  to  be  of  an  olive  complexion,  with  small  eyes,  but  less 
sunk  than  those  of  the  Chinese ,  thick  legs :  a  stature  below 
middle  size ;  the  nose  short,  snubby,  and  turned  up  at  the  tip ; 
heavy  eyebrows;  flat  cheeks;  vulgar  turn  of  features,  and  very 
little  beard,  which  they  either  shave,  or  extract  by  the  roots. 
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of  wives,  for  their  situation  is  not  dishonourable^ 
either  for  themselves  or  for  their  lover.  They  live 
publicly,  and  all  together  in  one  house  with  him. 
The  husband  has  the  right  to  separate  from  his 
wife  whenever  he  pleases,  without  being  bound  to 
give  any  reason  for  so  doing ;  but  on  this  account, 
any  one  who  has  the  character  of  being  inconstant, 
must  pay  a  large  sum  of  money  to  a  father  for  his 
permission  to  marry  his  daughter.  % 

The  Japanese  women  seldom  marry  before 
their  fifteenth  year  ;  but  the  warm  climate  makes 
them  marriageable  at  an  earlier  age.  Our  Japa- 
nese literati  told  us,  as  an  instance,  that  in  one  of 
the  southern  provirices,  a  girl  of  eight  years  of 
age  had  become  a  mother  by  a  boy  of  twelve ;  but 
I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant  the  truth  of  this  story. 

The  suing  for  a  wife,  the  betrothing,  and  the 
marriage,  are  celebrated  by  the  Japanese,*  with 


*  Amongst  the  amatory  superstitions  common  in  Japan,  it 
is  customary  for  the  lover  to  fasten,  on  the  ouiside  door  of  the 
house  where  his  fair  one  resides,  a  branch  of  a  shrub  which 
Linnaeus  designates  as  the  Celastrus  alatus ;  a  very  curious 
plant,  six  or  eight  feet  in  height,  with  projecting,  blunt;,  and 
compressed  borders  all  along  its  branches. 

Marriage  is  described  by  the  Jesuit  writers  as  a  matter  not 
of  choice,  but  of  state  expediency.  The  nobles  receive  wives 
from  the  sovereign,  and  in  return  regulate  the  marriages  of  their 
vassal^.  Even  in  the  cities  the  matches  are  always  made  by 
the  parents  of  the  middling  classes ;  but  with  liberty  of  sepa- 


ration.— Ed. 
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many  strange  and  ridiculous    ceremonies,    and 
among  the  rich  with  great  pomp,  on  which  occasions 
there  is  much  drinking  and  rejoicing;  but  the 
tenderness  and  apprehensions  of  the  parents,  fre** 
quently  hinder  them  from  freely  indulging  in  their 
joy,  at  the  marriage  of  their  daughters.   Our  inter- 
preter, Kumaddschero,  visited  us  the  day  after  the 
marriage  of  his  daughter,  and  said,  that  he  had 
married  his  daughter  the  day  before,  and  had  wept 
very  much.     "  Why  then  wept,"  said  we,  "  since 
on  such  occasions  it  is  usual  only  to  rejoic«." 
'*  Certainly,"  said  he,  *'  I  ought  to  have  rejoiced 
were  I  but  convinced  that  the  man  will  love  my 
daughter  in  future,  and  make  her  happy;  but  as 
the  contrary  often  happens  in  the  married  state,  a 
father  who  gives  his  daughter  to  a  husband  cannot 
be  indifferent,  for  fear  of  future  misfortunes."  He 
spoke  this  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  in  a  voice 
which  affected  us. 

A  very  singular  custom  at  the  marriages  of 
the  Japanese  is,  that  the  teeth  of  the  bride  are 
made  black  by  some  corrosive  liquid.  The 
teeth  remain  black  ever  after,  *  and  ser  to 
shew  that  a  woman  is  married,  or  a  widow. 
Another  circumstance  is,   at  the  birth  of  every 


*  At  Nangasaki  the  artificial  blacking  of  the  teeth  denotes  the 
married  state,  amongst  the  ladies :  but  in  the  province  of  Fisen, 
the  custom  is  to  pull  out  ail  the  hair  of  the  eyebrows.— Ed. 
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child,  to  plant  a  tree  in  the  garden  or  court-yard, 
which  attains  its  full  growth  in  as  many  years  as  a 
man  requires  to  be  mature  for  the  duties  of  mar- 
riage. When  be  marries,  the  tree  is  cut  down, 
and  the  wood  is  made  into  chests  and  boxes,  to 
contain  the  clothes  and  other  things  which  are 
made  for  the  new-married  couple.*  ,.*,., .^i.^ 

The  Japanese  may  marry  as  often  as  they 
please  :  marriages  with  sisters  are  prohibited ;  but 
they  can  marry  any  other  relative. 

In  general  they  are  jealous  ;  but  this  vice,  if 
it  may  be  so  called,  prevails  more  among  the  great 
than  ftmong  the  middling  and  lower  classes.t  Only 

"■'V         ™        iii^iHWII     ■■■■■!  fi.i^p-.         I    ■      ■-■—■■.■I-      ■■ .,,■—.■1.      li    I  .^    .-        ■!  — 

*  People  of  condition  hare  their  houses  divided  into  two 
apartments:  on  one  side  for  the  females,  who  seldom  appear;  on 
the  other,  a  hall  for  the  reception  of  visitors.  Amongst  the 
mere  citizens  indeed,  and  the  lower  orders,  the  women  have 
more  liberty;  they  do  not  shrink  from  being  seen;  but  in 
general  they  are  treated  by  their  equals  with  great  respect,  and 
distinguish  themselves  by  much  reserve  and  modesty.  : 

Some  of  the  Japanese  marriage  ceremonies  seem  to  bear  a 
re&emblance  to  that  principle  which  has  led  us  to  call  unmarried 
women  by  the  name  of  spinster;  for  whilst  some  of  the  atten- 
dants throw  into  the  fire  all  the  toys  and  playthings  of  female 
infancy,  others  exhibit  the  wheel  and  distaff  as  peculiar  sym- 
bols.— ^Ep.  , 


w 
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t  It  is  stated  expressly  in  the  "  Ambassades  Mimorables,''* 
that  husbands  who  are  not  noble  may  send  away  their  wives 
whenever  they  please,  by  giving  them  a  certificate  of  divorce; 
but  amongst  the  nobles  and  gentry,  whatever  dislike  a  man  may 
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the  princes  and  the  nobility,  and  the  rich  who 
imitate  them,  keep  their  wives  almost  constantly 
in  rooms,  to  which  no  person  of  the  other  sex, 
except  the  nearest  relatives,  is  admitted.  This 
measure,  is  adopted  by  the  husbands,  not  so  much 
out  of  jealousy  as  pride.  As  for  the  women  of 
other  classes,  they  may  visit  their  relatives  and 
friends,  and  appear  in  the  streets  and  public  places 


have  for  his  helpmate,  he  is  obliged  to  keep  and  support  her 
according  to  his  rank.  He  is  free,  however,  to  take  as  many 
oth«rs  as  may  be  agreeable.  This  system  is  said  to  make  the 
ladies  extremely  obedient,  and  even  timid ;  for  the  husband  may 
put  bis  wife  to  death  even  for  v^ispering  to  a  stranger.  The 
Dutch  ambassadors  observe  also,  that  the  ladies  never  travel  but 
in  a  close  palanquin,  or  covered  boat ;  but  they  are  sometimes 
permitted  to  walk  out  in  an  evening  with  their  husbands. 

The  right  of  separation,  when  the  parties  are  not  satisfied 
with  each  other,  is  said  to  be  seldomer  claimed  by  the  ladies 
than  by  their  tyrants ;  who  also  have  a  right  to  keep  as^many 
concubines  as  they  choose.  But  adultery  on  the  part  of  a  wife 
is  always  punished  with  death ;  nay  even  a  little  coquetting  will 
cost  them  their  lives.  It  is  said  of  the  Japanese  ladies,  by  Char- 
levoix, that  nothing  equals  the  restraint  in  which  they  are  kept, 
but  their  modesty  and  fidelity  ;  and  also  that  the  Japanese  gen- 
tlemen are,  perhaps,  the  only  persons  in  the  world  who  have 
acquired  the  secret  of  gaining  and  preserving  the  hearts  of  their 
spouses,  even  whilst  retaining  them  in  a  species  of  bodily  cap- 
ivitjr. 
*^  Whilst  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  nobles,  also  fathers,  and  husbands,  have  the  right  of  life 
and  death  over  their  vassals,  their  children  and  their  wives.    V^t 
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with  their  faces  unveiled,  but  they  mufit  not  con*, 
verae  with  any  person  of  the  other  sex,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  husbands.  On  the  whole,  the  jeap. 
lousy  of  the  Japanese  cannot  be  compared  to  that- 
of  other  Asiatic  nations ;  I  even  think  that,  if  fe- 
male frailty  is  considered,  the  Japanese  should  not 
be  called  jealous^  but  only  prudent,  or  more  jea** 
k>us  than  the  Europeans. 


they  poMeis  not  the  same  power  over  hired  dometttics,  although 
allowed  a  great  authority  over  them,  because  responsible  for 
their  faults.  If,  however,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  a  master  killi 
his  servant,  he  is  always  pardoned,  if  he  can  prove  that  the 
servant  was  in  fault.  Charlevoix  says,  that  all  domestic  duties 
are  performed  more  through  love  than  fear ;  but  it  is  evident  that 
such  a  system  must  have  a  great  effect  upon  social  manners. 

Father  de  Angelis,  the  Jesuit  missionary,  who  visited  the 
northern  parts  of  Japan,  in  1613,  states,  that  every  woman  con- 
victed of  adultery  was  shaved  on  the  head,  in  order  to  distin- 
guish her  from  the  more  reserved  part  of  her  countrywomen. 
The  punishment  of  the  accomplice  was  whimsical  enough,  and 
might,  perhaps,  be  introduced  with  some  success  in  other  coun- 
tries; in  fact,  it  went,  in  principle,  something  upon  our  own 
system  ;  for  the  husband  and  the  relatives  of  the  frail  fair  one 
were  authorised  to  strip  the  lover  every  time  that  they  met  him, 
and  to  take  his  arms,  or  property  on  his  person,  without  his  being 
permitted  to  defend  himself. 

It  appears,  however,  that  these  severe  punishments  can  take 
place  but  seldom,  if  we  may  credit  **  Master  Arthur  Hatch,*^' 
who  had  been  resident  thttre,  and  writes  to  Purchas,  in  1623,  that 
**  Murder,  theft,  treason,  or  the  violation  of  any  edicts,  are 
punished  with  death ;  so  is  adulterie  also,  if  it  is  knowne,  and 
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The  Japanese  are  well  skilled  iu   the  art  of  , 
education.*    They  instruct  their  children  early  in 
reading,  writing,  religion,  the  history  of  their  own 
country,    and    ^eoi^raphy ;    and   when   they  are 
older,  the  art  of  war.     But  what  is  more  impor- 
tant, they  understand  how  to  inspire  them,  from 
their  youth,  with  patience,  modesty,  and  polite- 
ness :  virtues  which  the  Japanese  possess  in  a  re-  . 
markable  degree,  and  which  we  often  experienced 
in  them.    In  my  Narrative  1  have  frequently  men* 
tioned  with  what  patience,  gentleness  and  mild- 


the  parties  pursued ;  but  the  devill,  their  master  in  those  acti<His, 
hath  taught  them  such  cleanly  contrivances,  that  seldom  or  never 
are  they  apprehended."  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  ladies 
have  a  great  resource  in  the  numerous  holy  pilgrimages  required 
by  their  religion :— of  course  a  ramble  to  some  distant  temple  is 
with  them,  equal  to  a  trip  to  Brighton  or  Cheltenham,  in  the 
height  of  the  season. — Ed. 

*  The  Jesuits  assure  us  that,  as  far  as  they  can  convey 
knowledge,  no  means  are  neglected  in  cultivating  the  mind  of 
youth,  whilst  no  difference  whatever  is  made  between  the  sexes. 
In  consequenre  of  this  the  women  are,  in  general,  very  well  in- 
formed, comparatively  speaking ;  inasmuch  as  they  allow  them 
all  the  means  and  all  the  time  necessary  for  completing  their 
education — the  fair  sex  being  excused  from  all  interference  with 
business. 

Their  system  of  education  is  described  as  being  very  ra- 
tional; being  founded  upon  gentleness,  and  an  early  initiation 
into  the  principles  of  honour  and  honesty,  by  means  of  a  con- 
stant exercise  of  the  reasonipg  faculties.    This  foundation  being 
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ness,  they  treated  us,  and  listened  to  our  justifi- 
cations, reproaches,  and  even  bitter  expressions ; 
though,  to  say  the  truth,  the  right  was  on  their 
side.  1  o  be  loud  in  dispute  is  considered,  by  them, 
to  be  extremely  rude  and  vulgar.  They  bring 
forward  their  opinions  politely,  and  with  many 
apologies,  seeming  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  their 
own  judgment.  They  never  make  objections  di- 
rectly, but  always  with  circumlocutions,  and  for 
the  most  part,  by  means  of  examples  and  compa- 
risons, as  will  appear  from  the  following  instances. 


laid,  the  plan  is  to  commence  the  study  of  the  language — native 
only,  as  foreign  ones  are  useless ;  combining  the  three  points  of 
reading  well,  forming  their  characters  with  neatness,  or  writing 
well,  and  speaking  with  elegance  and  precision.  All  this  is 
considered  by  the  Japanese  as  a  serious  study ;  to  which  they  add 
instruction  in  the  principles  of  religion:  teaching  their  pupils,  at 
the  bame  time,  how  to  discern  truth,  and  to  reason  justly.  To 
these  are  added  lessons  on  eloquence,  morals,  poetry  and 
painting. 

Tfaunbeig  notices  that  during  his  whole  intercourse  with  the 
Japanese,  he  observed  every  tHiere  that  the  chastisement  of 
children  was  very  moderate.  He  very  seldom  heard  them  re- 
buked or  scolded;  and  hardly  ever  saw  them  flogged  or  beaten, 
either  in  private  femvUes  or  on  board  of  the  vessels.  Their 
sciholastic  modes  seem,  if  not  an  improvement,  at  least  an  exag- 
geration of  our  new  mode  of  discipline ;  for,  in  passing  the 
schools,  the  children  might  be  heud  to  read  all  at  once,  and  so 
load  as  almost  to  deafen  the  auditor. 

It  is  owing  greatly  to  their  education  that  the  Japanese  ma- 
nifatt  great  moderation  in  all  things ;  but  it  must  be  acknow- 
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We  blamed  their  policy  in  avoiding  all  in- 
tercourse with  other  nations,  and  represented  to 
them  the  advantages  which  the  nations  of  Europe 
derived  from  their  reciprocal  connections ;  such 
as,  profiting  by  the  inventions  and  discoveries 
made  in  other  countries ;  the  exchange  of  their 
productions,  by  which  industry  and  activity  are 
promoted ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  enjoy 
many  pleasures  and  comforts,  of  which  they  would 
be  deprived,  if  the  European  sovereigns,  like  those 
of  Japan,  should  abolish  all  intercourse  with  other 
countries ;  in  short,  we  advanced  to  the  praise  of 
our  system,  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  that  of  Japan, 
whatever  occurred  to  us,  from  what  we  had  read 
and  heard.  The  Japanese  listened  to  us  with  at- 
tention; praised  the  judicious  conduct  of  the  Eu- 
ropean governments,  and  seemed  to  be  led  by  our 


ledged  that  this  also  proceeds,  in  some  measure,  from  the 
haughtiness  of  their  disposition.  In  short,  they  are  masters  of 
the  art  of  sdf-possession,  arising  from  an  innate  greatness  of 
soiri ;  but  acquiring  the  art  of  pushing  it  to  an  extent  almost  in- 
credible. They  never  permit  themselves  to  manifest  any  of  thai 
impatience  so  common  amongst  Europeans.  Hiey  are  seldon 
heard  to  complain ;  and  instances  of  blasphemy  towards  their 
Gods  are  unknown.  In  the  greatest  reverses  of  fortune  they 
display  a  most  exemplary  firmness,  which  far  surpasses  the  so 
much  boasted  stoicism  of  the  ancients.  Even  their  enemies  they 
never  shun,  but  rather  seek  to  meet  them  in  the  most  private 
places;  accosting  them  also  puMiely,  and  rendering  them  ail  pos- 
sible services,  even  whilst  meditating  the;  severest  revenge.— Eo, 
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argument!  to  be  entirely  of  our  opinion.  But  by 
degrees  they  turned  the  convenation  upon  war, 
and  asked  us,  "  How  it  happened  that  in  Europe 
five  years  never  passed  without  war;  and  why, 
when  two  nations  quarrelled,  many  others  took 
part  in  the  dispute,  and  thus  made  the  war  ge- 
neral?" We  replied,  that  near  neighbourhood 
and  continued  intercourse  often  gave  rise  to  dis- 
putes, which  cannot  always  be  amicably  settled  ; 
particularly  when  interest  or  pride  are  con- 
cerned :  but  when  one  nation  obtains  too  great  a 
preponderance  over  another,  the  rest,  fearing  that 
it  may  also  become  formidable  to  them,  join  the 
weaker  against  the  more  powerful,  which,  on  its 
side,  also  seeks  allies.*    The  Japanese  praised  the 


*  It  was  in  1624  that  all  intercoane  was  prohibited  of 
straqgexs  with  Japan,  except  at  the  island  of  Firando,  on  the 
south-west,  and  the  port  of  Nangasaki:  a  measure  acknow- 
ledged by  the  Jesuit  writers  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
recent  intestine  commotions ;  when*  to  use  the  words  of  Charle- 
voix, <<  Japan,  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound  peace  that  it 
had  ever  enjoyed,  was  flooded  with  the  blood  of  its  people."  In 
fact,  the  persecution  of  the  christians  was  then  at  its  height ; 
for,  whether  truly  or  not  it  is  scarcely  possible  now  to  determine, 
the  Japanese  attributed  all  their  kite  ciril  wars  to  the  intrigues 
of  the  catholic  missionaries. 

The  Japanese  contempt  for  foreign  nations  is  said  to  arise 
from  a  consciousness  that  they  have  no  oceuion  for  their  ser- 
vices or  their  intercourse.  In  fact,  the  Japanese  fears  nothing, 
not  even  death;  which  he  seems  to  regard  with  a  ferocious 
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Misdom  of  the  European  governments,  and  asked 
liovv  many  states  there  were  in  Europe  ?  After  we 
had  mentioned  them  all  by  name,  they  observed, 
that  **  if  Japan  and  China  entered  into  closer  con- 
nection with  the  European  powers,  and  imitated 
their  political  system,  there  might  be  more  frequent 
wars  and  more  blood  spilt."  **  That  might  very 
well  happen,"  answered  we.  "  If  that  is  the  case,'.' 
replied  they,  **  it  will,  perhaps,  be  more  advisable, 
for  the  lessening  of  human  misery,  that  Japan 
siipuld  abide  by  its  old  maxims,  and  not  engage 


guetyt  aad  which  he  inflicts  upon  himself  for  the  slightest 
causes.  The  little  accouDt  that  he  sets  by  his  own  life,  renders 
him  cruel  in  regard  to  others,  without  excepting  even  his  own 
nearest  connections.  He  is  harsh  and  inhuman  towards  the 
weak  and  the  infirm ;  light  and  inconstant  towards  all,  through 
caprice  and  contempt.  In  short,  Charlevoix  designates  him  as 
the  Englishmen  of  Asia;  but  if  ^hat  learned  and  often  liberal 
Jesuit  had  lived  in  latter  times,  perhaps  for  "Anglai*"  he  would 
have  substituted  Franfis, 

Notwithstanding  their  modern  restrictions,  it  appears  that 
formerly  they  were  very  friendly  to  the  English  nation,  and  put 
great  confidence  in  them.  When  Captain  John  Saris,  who  com- 
manded an  English  ship,  arrived  at  Firando  in  1613,  the  old 
King  Foyne  Sama,  visited  him  on  board,  accompanied  only  by 
his  nephew,  the  attendants  being  forbidden  by  the  king  to  come 
on  board.  He  dined  with  Captain  Saris,  who  delivered  him  a 
letter  from  King  James  I,  which  he  received  with  the  greatest 
friendship.  He  had  with  him  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of 
Adams,  left  upon  the  island  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  in  a 
Flemish  ship,  who  was  much  in  his  confidence.  ,    ,...„,,, 
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ill  connections  and  treaties  with  Europe,  of  tiie 
use  of  which  you  try  to  convince  us."  I  confess 
I  was  not  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  this 

f  unexpected  objection ;  and  was  forced  to  say, 
that  my  ignorance  of  the  Japanese  language  hin- 
dered me  from  proving  the  truth  of  our  assertions. 
But  had  I  been  a  Japanese  orator,  I  should  pro- 
bably have  found  some  difficulty  in  refuting  this 

,  argument. 

Another  time,  as  we  related  the  advantages 
of  the  Europeans,  and  the  many  pleasures  which 
were  <juite  unknown  in  Japan,  they  expressed  a 
wish  to  spend  a  few  years  in  Europe.  They  then 
turned  the  conversation  again  on  Japan ;  and  said, 


That  the  Japanese  people,  in  general,  are  not  averse  from  a 
friendly  iritercoiirse  with  foreign  nations,  and  mig^t  therefore  be 
readily  brought  into  commerce  with  England,  is  evident  from  an 
observation  of  Koempfer,  that  their  behaviour,  from  the  meanest 
peasant  up  to  the  greatest  prince  or  lord,  is  such  that  the  whole 
empire  might  be  called  a  school  of  civility  and  good  manners ; 
and  he  adds,  that  they  have  so  much  sense  and  innate  curiosity, 
that  if  they  were  not  absolutely  denied  a  free  and  open  conversa- 
tion and  correspondence  with  foreigners,  they  would  receive 
them  with  the  greatest  kindness  and  pleasure. 

Their  love  of  novelty  is  also  great ;  and  in  some  places  he 
saw  the  common  German  gin  bottles,  of  coarse  earthenware,  em- 
ployed as  flower  pots,  in  preference  to  their  own  porcelain;  nay, 
some  which  had  been  broken  were  most  carefully  put  together, 
from  the  value  set  on  them,  on  account  of  the  distance  from 
whence  they  came.— Ed.    (See  Introduction.  J 
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that  there  were  here  two  neij^hbouring  towns, 
which  they  named  to  u«,  of  which  the  one  was 
very  large,  and  the  <  ther,  on  the  contrary  very 
small.  In  the  greater,  the  inhabitants  were  rich, 
and  had  abundance  of  necessaries  and  luxuries, 
but  they  unhappily  lived  in  constant  quarrels,  and 
there  were  so  many  rogues  among  them,  that 
people  durst  not  venture  in  the  streets  of  a  night, 
for  fear  of  being  murdered.  In  the  little  city,  they 
had  only  what  was  necessary,  and  the  inhabitants 
lived  all  like  brethren  among  themselves,  and  no 
quarrel  was  ever  heard  of.  But  as  we  gave  the 
preference  to  the  little  city  above  the  large  one, 
they  compared  Europe  and  Japan  with  them,  and, 
as  it  appears,  not  entirely  without  reason. 

In  their  intercourse  with  each  other,*  the  Japa- 
nese are  extremely  civil, as  well  youngpeople  to  old, 


*  PoliteneM  is  asserted  by  tiie  missionaries  aad  other  early 
writers,  to  be  very  universal  throughout  all  ranks  in  Japan :  the 
very  lowest  of  society  treating  each  other  with  a  degree  of  consi- 
deration that  would  be  admired  in  Europe  in  people  of  tho  highest 
rank. 

One  most  extraordinary  mark  of  respect  from  the  lower  classes, 
towards  the  princes  and  grandees,  is  to  bow  with  their  fore- 
heads to  the  ground,  and  then  to  turn  their  backs  upon  them,  to 
signify  that  they  consider  them  in' so  high  a  light,  as  in  their  own 
extreme  insignificance,  to  be  unworthy  of  looking  upon  them. 

The  lowness  of  the  bow  of  the  members  of  the  imperial  family, 
who  are  very  numerous,  is  itgulated  by  theinsignia  of  their  rank, 
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as  also  people  of  the  same  rank  to  each  other.  They 
compliment  by  a  bending  of  the  knee;  if  they  want 
to  shew  any  body  more  honour,  they  place  them- 
selves on  the  knee,  and  bow  down  to  the  ^ rounds 
But  this  is  only  done  in  a  room ;  in  the  streets 
they  merely  make  a  motion  as  if  they  were  o  ng 
to  do  it.  When  they  salute  a  person  of  rank,  they 
bend  the  knee  in  such  a  manner  as  to  touch  the 
ground  with  their  fingers,  and  call  them  by  their 
name,  while  they  draw  in  their  breath,  as  for 
example:  Ai/  SampeSama,  i.e.  Ah!  Mr.  Sampe. 


consisting  of  a  species  of  srarf  that  hangs  from  the  shoulders  ovir 
the  breast.  The  length  of  this  scarf  increases  in  proportion  to 
their  place  in  the  Court  Calendar;  and  they  bow  until  the  end  of 
it  touches  the  ground. 

In  the  "  Ambassades  Mimorables  des  tioUandais,*^  it  ii^ 
stated  that  the  greatest  honour  which  they  can  pay  to  their  guests, 
when  going  away,  is  to  shew  them  the  utensils  in  which  the  tea 
has  been  cooked,  consisting  of  a  chafing  dish,  a  three-legged  pot, 
a  tunnel,  earthem  pitchers,  and  little  cups,  which  they  talue  more 
than  gold  or  jewels.  >,  i     >-  .     -     u? 

Whenever  it  is  intended  to  pay  the  highest  possible  respect 
to  a  travelling  stranger,  the  mode  is  to  offer  congratulations,  ac- 
companied by  a  present,  laid  on  a  small  square  table,  and  deco- 
rated in  the  most  superb  manner.  The  present  is  never  of  any  great 
value;  but  generally  consists  of  a  few  oranges  and  dried  figs, 
raised  in  a  pyramid ;  on  the  top  of  which  is  laid  a  folded  papery 
tied  over  with  red  and  gilded  paper  thread,  at  the  end  of  which  i& 
fastened  a  strip  of  sea-weed,  several  square  pieces  of  which  "are 
also  laid  round  the  oneiges.— Ed. 
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U  they  salute  one  of  their  equals,  they  beird  the 
knee,  bow,  and  lay  the  flat  hand  on  the  knee, 
saying :  At/  Koniddschi,  i.  e.  Ah  !  to  day  !  which 
expresses  il  lapanese  a  welcome.  Or  they  say : 
At/  tenkMoi,  At!  tenki-wari;  i.  e.  Ah  !  good  wea- 
ther; Ah  !  bad  weather;  or  GogrO'degusar,  which 
means  literally  to  have  a  heart,  and  answers  to  our 
How  fares  it  ?  When  Japanese  meet,  they  ask,  after 
the  first  compliments,  with  great  ceremony  and 
many  bows,  after  each  other's  health,  relations, 
&c.  Our  sentinels  never  relieved  each  other  with- 
out having  first  saluted  each  other,  and  stood  for 
some  minutes  making  compliments.  When  Ja- 
panese part,  they  repeat  the  same  bows,  and  fix  the 
time  when  they  hope  to  meet  again,  as  for  example : 
Ai/  Kogonotz!  Ah!  nine  o'clock;  or  At!  Mio- 
nidschif  Ah  I  to-morrow,  &c.,  which  signifies  as 
much  as  our  Good-bye. 

In  Japan  they  do  not  build  of  stone,   except 
the  foundation,*  as  they  fear  the  violent  earth- 
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*  Many  of  their  apartments  are  embellished  with  a  painting 
of  a  divinity,  or  rich  ornamented  papers,  on  which  are  some  fa- 
vorite moral  sentences  of  philosophers  or  poets;  in  some  instances, 
they  have  grotesque  caricatures  of  old  Chinese,  or  of  birds,  trees, 
or  landscapes  painted  upon  screens ;  m  most  houses  they  have 
flower-pots  filled  with  the  most  odoriferous  flowers,  according  to 
the  season,  and  in  default  of  them,  with  artificial  representations 
of  flowers,  impregnated  with  odours.  These,  together  with  per- 
fuming pots  of  brass  or  copper,  in  the  shape  of  lions,  cranes,  and 
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quakeH.  The  wooden  houses  are  generally  only 
one  story  high,  and  built  very  sHghtly,  on  account 
of  the  warm  climate.  The  inside  |iartitions>  which 
form  the  rooms,  are  moveable,  so  that  if  they  are 
taken  away,  the  whole  housie  may  be  made  into  one 
room.     The  Japanese  have  no  stoves;  and  they 


other  rare  animals;  hangings  of  silk  net;  vessels  of  porcelain, 
and  ranged  in  the  neatest  order,  all  produce  a  most  pleasing 
eifect. 

Their  love  of  ornament  is  indeed  carried  to  an  extreme  in 
numerous  instances.  At  their  feasts,  it  is  often  superfluous,  and 
their  ceremonials  are  never  at  an  end.  Their  attendants  are  most 
numerous ;  yet  a  word  is  never  heard  spoken,  nor  does  there  ever 
arise  the  slightest  confusion;  but  the  plates  are  ornamented  with 
ribbands ;  and  if  a  partridge  or  any  other  bird  is  served  up,  it  is 
sure  to  have  its  body  varnished,  and  its  nec)c  and  feet  gilded. 
Their  feasts  are  always  accompanied  with  music ;  but  excess  is 
unknown. 

Their  gardens  are  considered  by  all  former  writers  as  the 
most  striking  and  curious  part  of  their  domestic  arrangements ; 
all  agreeing  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  beauty,  magni- 
ficence, and  good  taste  displayed  in  them.  They  generally  occupy 
the  rear  of  the  mansion,  are  square,  and, appear  to  be  dug  out  like 
wells.  The  descent  into  them  is  from  a  gallery  projecting  from 
the  back  of  the  house,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  always  a  stone 
bath,  for  the  convenience  of  bathing  every  evening.  One  part 
of  the  garden  is  paved  with  round  stones  or  large  pebbles 
of  different  colours,  which  they  cpUect  from  the  beds  of  ri- 
vers, or  on  the  sea-coast ;  the  remainder  is  covered  with  gravel, 
which  is  cleaned  every  day ;  for  though  the  whole  is  kept  in 
studied  apparent  disorder,  yet  Uiere  is  always  much  real  neatness 
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ilo  not  want  them  ;  but  lliev  have  fire,  in  little  neat 
chafing  dishes ;  the  poor  people  on  the  heartti. 
The  Japanese  have  no  furniture.  The  6oor  is 
covered  with  clean  and  handsome  mats;,  over  which 
they  often  lay  carpets  or  cloth  for  company.  Arms 
of  different  kinds,  porcelain  vessels,  and  curiosities 
adorn  the  inside  of  the  houses.     The  walls  are 
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in  the  arrangements.  In  the  centre  runs  an  alley  or  walk  ;  whilst 
flowering  shrubs,  many  of  them  rare  and  valuable,  are  disposed 
in  parterres,  forming  an  agreeable  variety  on  all  sides.  In  some 
places,  especially  at  the  corners,  there  are  small  rocks,  or  little 
hills  in  imitation  of  nature,  ornamented  with  birds,  or  with  brass 
figures  of  beautiful  insects,  and  butterflies.  Often  a  little  river  is 
led  to  flow  from  the  top  of  the  rock  with  a  gentle  murmur ;  and 
the  whole  is  executed  with  a  delicacy  of  perfection  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  wished  for  by  those  who  can  be  content  with  the 
efforts  of  art  to  aid  nature  in  a  flower  garden.  Generally  close  to 
those  artificial  rocks  are  little  clumps  of  flowering  shrubs,  thickly 
planted,  to  effect  a  close  shade ;  and  there  are  often  considerable 
ponds  filled  with  fish,  and  bordered  by  deep  foliage.  In  all  the 
arrangements,  the  Japanese  gardeners  give  a  preference  to  trees 
which  are  old,  distorted  and  deformed.  These  they  suffer  to  grow 
without  pruning,  often  allowing  them  to  enter  their  chambers ; 
except  in  regard  to  some  flowering  trees,  whose  branches  they  cut 
off*,  iu  order  to  produce  larger  flowt  rs.  Even  th&poorest  mansions, 
whose  owners  cannot  afford  to  have  gardens,  are  ornamented  in 
miniature :  they  have  opening's  in  the  wall,  in  which  are  large 
tubs  of  water  with  a  species  of  gold  and  silver  fish,  round  which 
they  place  flower  pots,  or  plant  some  dwarf  shrubs,  which  will 
grow  amongst  stones,  provided  their  roots  are  supplied  with 
■•vater. — En.r  ,.  •. 
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covered  with  coloured  or  gold  paper;  in  the  houses 
of  the  rich,  they  are  inlaid  with  various  kinds  of  rare 
wood,  curiously  carved  and  giit.  The  outside  of 
the  houses  is  almost  destitute  of  ornament,,  and  the 
difference  between  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  poor 
people,  independent  of  the  size,  is,  that  the  first  stand 
in  a  spacious  court,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  or  mound  of  earth,  so  that  only  the  roofs  are 
seen  from  the  street/  All  rich  people  have  besides 
large  gardens  to  their  houses.  The  Japanese,  in  ge- 
neral, are  great  lovers  of  their  gardens,  understand 
horticulture,  and  spare  nothing  in  this  respect.  The 
greatest  ornament  of  the  Japanese  houses  consists 
in  the  extraordinary  cleanliness  which  prevails  in 
them,  and  to  which  all  ranks  very  strictly  attend.* 


*  Their  houses  in  general,  never  exceed  six  fathoms  or  thirty- 
six  feet  in  height,  seldom  so  much,  except  when  there  are  store 
houses  in  the  lower  part.  Even  the  Emperor's  palace  is  but  one 
story  high,  although  some  houses  have  two,  but  then  the  first  is 
so  low,  as  merely  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  household  goods, 
necessary  for  common  use.  These  mansions,  however,  amongst 
the  rich  and  wealthy^  are  neither  deficient  in  neatness  or  con- 
venience. Most  of  them  are  bi.ilt  of  wood,  and  raised  about  four 
or  five  feet  from  the  ground,  to  guard  against  damp ;  but  as  fires 
are  frequent,  every 'house  has  a  separate  dipdtj  enclosed  with 
walls  of  masonry,  where  all  the  most  precious  articles  are  deposited 
for  general  safety.  The  walls  are  hung  with  mats,  fringed  and 
embroidered,  and  ornamented  with  paintings,  whilst  the  rooms 
are  furnished  with  cabinets  so  much  admired  in  Europe.  The 
doors  are  always  paper,  embossed  with  flowers  of  gold  and  silver; 
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The  streets  of  the  Japanese  towns  are  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  as  the  houses,  except  those  of 
the  rich,  stand  very  close  together,  the  fires  are 
generally  very  destructive,  though  nothing  is  easier 
than  to  pull  down  a  Japanese  house,  which  consists 
only  of  some  beams  and  thin  boards. 

The  town  police  strictly  maintains  peace  and 
order  amongst  the  inhabitants.*    Besides  the  civil 


and  ev^  corner  of  the  mansion  is  filled,  both  for  show  and  com- 
fort. 

*  In  their  houses,  the  street  door  always  stands  open ;  but  there 
is  a  jealousy  or  bUnd  put  up  at  the  entrance,  formed  of  small  net 
work,  which  prevents  the  inmates  from  being  seen,  without  im- 
peding their  sight;  The  Jesuit  writers  say  that  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  misery  in  many  of  these  mansions;  but  with  the 
help  of  a  little  rice,  a  few  roots  and  other  vegetables,  they  contrive 
to  live,  look  well,  and  are  content.  They  confess,  however,  that 
the  number  of  shops  in  the  cities,  and  even  in  the  smallest  villages, 
is  most  surprising,  and  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  a 
country,  so  isolated  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  can  furnish  so 
extensive  an  internal  commerce,  whilst  their  imports  and  exports 
are  so  trifiing.— Ed. 


*  Charlevoix  asserts  that  the  number  of  cities  in  Japan,  in 
his^time,  amounted  to  thirteen  thousand,  almost  all  of  which  were 
populous.  He  describes  them  as  being  totally  devoid  of  walls, 
with  the  streets  generally  running  in  right  lines,  rutting  each 
other  at  tight  angles,  with  gates  which  are  shut  tvtiy  night, 
generally  much  ornamented,  and  with  guards  regularly  lotiunted. 
The  towns  and  villages  are  stated  by  Kcempfer  as  too  numerous 
for  belief— 809,858,  generally  built  along  the  great  roadi:,  and 
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and  military  officers,  who  have  to  provide  for  the  se- 
curity of  tile  inhahitants,  an  Elder,  with  assistants, 
are  chosen  among^  the  citizens  in  every  street,  who 
musi  answer  for  the  pre'servation  of  peace  and  or- 
der in  their  street.  On  the  public  market  places, 
and  where  several  streets  meet,  guard-honses  are 


well  inhabited,  principally  by  shopkeepers  and  artisans ;  these 
consist  indeed  but  of  double  rows  of  houses,  but  are  so  extensive, 
nnd  so  close  to  each  other,  as  scarcely  to  have  marked  limits. 
*''  "'  The  police  of  their  towns  is  so  very  extraordinary,  that  a  few 
observations,  in  addition  to  Golownin's  information,  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting,  and  may  even  afford  some  useful  hintc,  though  in 
the  aggregate  incompatible  with  British  freedom.  It  will  be,  at 
the  flame  time,  curious  to  notice  how  much  the  print  iples  of  their 
police,  in  regard  to  mutual  and  social  guarantee  of  security  and 
remuneration  for  damages,  agrees  with  the  system  established  by 
our  own  Saxon  ancestors,  under  the  revered  Alfred. 

The  immediate  and  active  agents  of  the  police,  similar  to  our 
Bow-street  runners,  form  a  company,  hereditary  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  families,  who  reside  in  a  particular  street,  in  each  city. 
Their  ordinary  occupation  is  to  pursue  and  arrest  criminals ;  but 
they  also  act  as  executioner,,  particularly  when  decapitation  is  the 
sentence.  They  are  said  to  be  very  adroit  at  disarming  culprits, 
for  all  Japanese  go  armed,  and,  for  that  purpose,  they  always 
carry  ropes  with  them.  It  is  certain  that  their  office  is  looked 
upon  with  contempt;  and  yet  they  are  actually  considered  as 
noble,  and  are  permitted  to  carry  two  sabres,  which  is  the  dis- 
tinction of  gentility. 

In  addition  to  this,  every  street  has  a  superintendant  officer, 
or  Ottona,  who,  like  our  constable  of  the  night,  preserve;:  good 
order  after  sunset,  and  is  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  superior 
magistrates.    These  ottonas  keep  a  register  of  all  the  residents  in 
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erected,  whicb  contain  fire  engines  and  guards. 
During  the  night,  frequent  patroles  go  through  the 
streets,  and  nobody  must  |)ien  be  seen  without  a 
lantern.  A  body  of  men  are  kept  for  the  extinguish- 
ing of  fires.  In  Yeddo,  the  capita)  of  the  temporal 
Emperor,  the  number  of  these  firemen  is  no  less 


*»-. 
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their  peculiar  streets,  of  all  births,  deaths  and  marriages,  of  {dl 
who  leave  their  homes,  for  the  purpose  of  travelling,  or  who 
change  their  residence  into  any  other  street.  The  profession  or 
trade,  condition  in  life,  and  religion  of  each  individual  are  also 
carefully  reuorded.  When>  disputes  arise,  the  ottona  calls  the 
parties  befbre  him,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  matters,  but  be  hafi 
no  power  to  inforce  his  recommendations,  although  he  can  punish 
shght  crimes  by  imprisonment.  Like- our  constables  he  can  call 
on  and  oblige  the  inhabitants  to  arrest  criminals  pursued  by  jus- 
tice ;  and  he  is  moreover  responsible,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
whatever  takes  place  in  his  immediate  district.  Each  ottona  is 
elected  by  the  inhabitants,  by  a  majority  of  voices;  a  certain 
number  of  names  being  chosen  and  presented  to  the  governors  or 
mayors,  tor  selection  and  approval.  '         ' 

•!?.  To  each  ottona  there  are  three  petty  constables,  besides 
which,  like  the  old  Saxon  hundreds  and  tythiugs,  all  the  inhabi- 
tant householders  of  each  street,  u"^  divided  into  parties  of  five, 
which  will  sometimes  include  fifteen  families,  each  under  the 
inspection  of  a  chief  who  is  not  only  responsible  for  their  conduct* 
in  regard  to  enquiry,  but  actually  shares  with  them  the  chastise- 
ment of  their  crimes  or  faults.  In  each  street  there  is  a  police- 
clerk,  who  writes  out  and  publishes  the  ordei&i  of  the  ottona,  and 
preserves  the  records.  The  ofhbe  of  treasurer  is  held  by  each  of 
the  inhabitants  in  turn,  for  a  year,  and  there  is  a  messenger,  who 
posts  up  orders,  collects  taxes,  brings  information,  &c.  &c.  ' 
Every  night  the  rounds  are  walked  by  the  inhabitants,  in 
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than  48,000,  who  are  divided  into  forty -eight  regi^ 
ments,  each  of  which  bears  the  name  of  a  letter  of 
the  Japanese  alphabet,  whieh  is  also  embroidered 
on  their  clothes,  as  a  badge. 

All  the  Japanese,  except  the  clergy,  wear 
their  cloaths  of  one  and  the  same  mode ;  all  ranks, 
without  exception,  cut  the  hair  after  the  same 
fashion.    The  difference  of  the  rich,  the  public 


threes,  and  in  each  street  there  is  a  regvlar  watch  house;  and  on 
iiestivals,  or  solemn  occasions,  this  watch  is  kept  Ibroogfa  the  day.. 
On  those  days,  the  watch  is  very  strict,  for  the  indindmils  form- 
ing it  are  personally  responsible  for  the  slightest  disorder.  To 
oppose  or  to  insult  them  are  capital  crimes.  Besides  these  there 
is  a  watch  of  two  at  each  gate,  who  regularly  walk  up  and  down 
the  street  during  the  night,  to  guard  against  fire  and  robbery. 
Thus  there  is  regular  gradation  of  security  and  responsibility ;  for 
the  officers  of  the  street-police  answer  for  the  heads  of  families ; 
they  for  those  who  compose  each  family ;  owners  of  houses  for 
their  tenants ;  masters  for  their  servants ;  the  companies  of  five  fos 
each  person  within  thehr  limits }  and  sometimes  children  for  their 
parents.  It  is  acknowledged  indeed,  by  the  Jesuits,  that  this  sys- 
tem often  produces  greater  evils  than  those  which  it  professes  to 
cure ;  for  it  often  happens  that  the  slightest  offences  are  punished, 
upon  those  who  are  not  personally  culpable,  by  banishment,  per- 
petual imprisonment,  confiscation,  &c. 

The  'gates  of  each  street  are  kept  closely  shut  during  the 
night;  and  are  even  closed  in  the  day,  upon  the  slightest  distur- 
bance; the  inhabitants  of  each  street,  without  respect  to  persons, 
being  called  to  muster,  the  absent  noted  down,  and  lists  made  of 
all  supernumeraries  then  present.       ,'.  -:  v    . 

*'      No  person  can  quit  his  house  or  lodging,  without  giving  due 
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officers,  and  the  soldiers,  is  only  in  their  military 
dress :  those  who  have  the  right  to  appear  at  court 
put  on  besides,  upon  new-year's  day  when  they 
pay  their  respects  to  the  emperor,  the  long  Chi* 
nese  dress  ;  but  which  is  only  worn  on  this  occa- 
sion, and  on  no  other.  The  Japanese  are  per- 
mitted to  wear  the  usual  Chinese  dress,  but  verv 
few  of  them  make  use  of  this  permission.*    The 


public  notice,  when  an  immediate  enquiry  takes  place  upon  his 
conduct  and  behaviour,  a  copy  of  which  is  sent  to  every  inhabitant 
of  the  street,  wher  ae  purposes  to  reside,  in  order  that  they  may 
deliberate  upon  his  admission ;  and  it  is  a  sufficient  objection,  to 
prove  that  he  is  a  drunkard,  or  quarrelsome,  or  addicted  to  any 
other  vice  that  may  disturb  their  community. 

Even  houses,  when  bought  and  sold,  must  be  by  common 
consent,  and  a  per  centage  on  each  sale  is  paid  into  the  public 
purse  of  the  street.  Those  who  travel  must  obtain  not  only  pass- 
ports, but  permission;  notifying  also  their  intended  purpose  and 
time  of  return. 

Whenever  a  disturbance  takes  place  in  a  street,  the  inhabi* 
tants  rush  to  quell  it ;  for  if  death  ensues,  the  three  families 
nearest  to  the  spot  will  be  closely  shut  up  in  their  houses  for 
many  months,  whilst  all  the  other  inhabitants  will  be  subject  to 
heavy  fines ;  and  every  man  is  considered  particeps  crtmtnt>,  like 
the  English  law  of  riot. 

Even  in  case  of  natural  death,  a  species  of  Coroner's  Inquest 
is  held  by  the  party,  to  which  the.individual  belonged,  and  an  en- 
quiry made  to  ascertain,  that  the  defunct  was  not  a  christian. — Ed. 


*  If  cleanliness  be  a  personal  virtue,  it  may  be  justly  at- 
tributed to  these  people.    Thunberg  declares  tha  in  his  progress 
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father  of  our  interpreter,  TcMke,  wore  the  Chinese 
dress,  and  had  not  shaved  his  beard  :  from  which 
we  saw  that  every  body,  in  Japan,  nii^ht  dress 
after  the  Chinese  fashion,  except  the  public  officers 
and  servants.  7  he  men  shave  the  head  and  beard, 
but  leave  the  hair  long'  over  the  temples  and  in 
the  neck  ;  they  bind  it  together  with  u  thin  white 
lace  on  the  back  part  of  the  head  ;  then  bend  it 
forward  in  a  tuft,  and  bind  it  an  inch  and  a  half 
farther  on,  with  tlie  same  lace  ;  so  that  it  lies  fast 
upon  the  skull.*  Simple  as  this  fashion  of  wear- 
ing the  hair  is,  the  Japanese  beaux  endeavour  to  > 
improve  it,  by  using  very  fine  pomatum  ;  and  take 

through  the  country,  it  was  the  constant  object  uf  their  Japane<ie 
companions  and  attendants  to  bathe  every  day  during  the 
journey.  He  adds,  that  not  a  day  passes  without  lh<^  cuntoniary 
ablution,  whether  at  home  or  oo  the  road :  hence  there  are 
regular  baths  in  all  towns  and  villages,  iu  all  inns,  uiid  in  the 
most  respectable  private  houses.  They  seem,  however,  unlike 
our  fashionables,  to  be  averse  from  salt  water ;  fur,  during  the 
aquatic  part  of  his  journey,  they  always  went  on  shore  to  bathe, 
whenever  the  vessels  anchored.  Tbunberg  further  htutes  a  fact, 
which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  at  our  own  famous  City  of  Bath 
-><the  poorer  sort  of  people  bathing  in  the  same  water,  it  fre- 
quently happens    that  they   catch   unpleasant   cutaneous   dis- 


orders.— Ed. 


I.' 


•f^  *  The  priests  and  physicians  of  the  higher  classes  shave  the 
head  quite  bald.  (Here  the  author  contradicts  himself :  as  he  has 
just  said,  that  all  ranks,  without  exception,  cut  the  hair  in  the 
same  fashion. — Remark  of  the  German  Translulor.)   .    , , , , 
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care  that  the  hair  lies  very  even  and  regular,  so 
that  it  forms  a  solid  mass  ;  the  hair  tnft  must 
j>ei'fectly  resemble  a  t'onr-cornerecl  piece  of  japan- 
ned wood,  u'hirli  has  at  the  top  and  two  sides  an 
openinjt"".  The  Japanese  hair  dressers  are  really 
clever  enough  to  ji^jve  the  hair  such  a  form — hut  it 
does  not  cost  a  little  time. 

'J'he  female  head  dress*  resembles  the  old 
fashioned  head  dress  of  our  ladies;  only  with  the 
exception  that  the  Japanese  women  do  not  powder 
them,  hut  put  in  the  hair  many  flowers  and  ri- 
bands, and  besides  some  gfold  or  silver  bodkins, 

*  The  ladies  have  a  custom  of  painting  themselves,  not  on 
the  cheeks,  but  the  lips,  with  a  substance  called  hin^f.  When 
laid  on  very  thin  it  gives  a  red  tinge,  which  becomes  violet  by 
the  addition  of  more  paint.  The  latter  is  the  favorite  colour, 
and  contrasts  most  curiously  with  their  blackened  teeth. 

The  women  are  described  as  attending,  even  more  than  the 
men,  to  magnificence  in  their  dress ;  one  custom  respecting 
which  must  be  very  inconvenient.  Over  an  extraordinary  quan- 
tity of  short  dresses  they  wear  a  long  robe,  with  a  train  several 
feet  in  length.  Indeed  the  grave  digger's  waistcoats  in  Haihlel 
bear  no  proportion  to  them,  as  their  vests  or  corsets  amount 
sometimes  tu  an  hundred.  Charlevoix  adds,  however,  that  these 
are  so  slight,  that  half  of  them  may  be  crammed  into  a  pocket. 

When  promenading  the  streets,  which  is  not  very  frequent, 
these  well-clothed  dames  are  attended,  not  by  footmen,  but  foot- 
women  in  great  numbers,  carrying  handkerchiefs,  baskets  of 
confectionary,  See.  These  visits,  however,  are  permitted  to  take 
place  only  once  a  year,  so  that  their  card  makers  can  have  but 
little  employment. — Ed.  .  _. 
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which  resemble  our  tuning  keys.  Of  cbildreii 
who  are  not  yet  five  years  old  the  hair  is  cut  every 
year  differently :  in  some  of  them  a  circle  of  hair 
is  left  round  the  head^  and  the  rest  is  cut  away ; 
others  keep  a  tuft  of  hair  upon  the  crown  of  the 
head,  which  is  braided  with  riband  ;  in  others  the 
hair  is  shaven  from  the  crown  of  the  head,  and 
left  only  on  the  temples  and  in  the  neck,  aud 
braided  with  ribands  or  artificial  flowers. 

The  dress  of  the  men  and  women,  in  Japan, 
resembles  our  rooming  gowns  without  collars,  but 
only  the  latter  are  a  little  longer.  The  sleeves  of 
bcth  reach  only  a  little  below  the  elbow,  and  are 
as  wide  as  those  of  our  priests'  gowns.  The  under 
part  of  the  sleeves  is  sewed  together,  so  that 
they  almost  form  a  sack,  which  the  Japanese  use 
instead  of  pockets.  The  usual  dress  of  the  Japa- 
nese is  called  ehiramono.  The  Japanese  wear 
these  dresses  from  vanity,  or  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  cold  ;  sometimes,  even  five  or  six  over 
one  another,  which  they  fasten  by  a  girdle  that 
goes  twice  round  the  waist.*  All  the  Japanese, 
even  those  of  moderate  fortune,  wear  silk  dresses, 
particularly  on  holidays;    the  rich   choose  still 


*  He  who  has  the  privilege  to  wear  a  dagger,  or  a  sabre  and 
da|^;er,  puts  them  in  the  girdle,  o*:  the  left  side.  The  soldiers 
have  a  belt,  hot  do  not  wear  their  arms  like  ours,  but  put  themr 
behind  in  a  girdle. 
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better  stuflb  for  their  dresses ;  the  common  people 
generally  wear  cotton.  Dresses  made  of  hemp 
are  worn  by  the  lowest  classes  only,  and  labourers 
while  at  work.*  The  Japanese  have  no  shirts ; 
but  instead  of  them  the  rich  people  wear  white 
morning  gowns,  made  of  the  finest  cotton  stuff; 
over  which  they  then  put  the  Chiramono,  and 
ftisten  it  with  a  girdle.  When  a  Japanese  finds 
a  room  too  warm,  he  pulls  (»ff  the  upper  coat,  and 
lets  it  hang  behind  on  the  girdle ;  if  this  is  not 
enough,  the  second,  third,  &c.  are  pulled  off,  and 
he  keeps  on  only  one  coat :  when  he  feels  too 
cold,  one  coat  is  by  degrees  put  on  again  over  the 
other.  The  women,  out  of  vanity,  wear  still  more 
coats,  one  over  another ;  and  their  number  often 
amounts  to  twenty,  as  the  Japanese  themselves  as- 
Hured  us.     But  I  must  observe,  that  the  coats  are 


*  Charlevoix  states,  that  the  men  cerer  wear  breeches 
exccfit  when  trrtrelling.  These  are  made  extremely  large  as  far 
as  the  knee,  when  they  diminish  unto  the  ancle.  These  are  slit 
at  the  sides,  so  as  to  admit  the  skirts  of  t  e  robe  being  tucked 
into  them,  to  prevent  its  incommoding  them  whilst  walking. 
Some,  like  us,  do  not  permit  the  inexpressibles  to  fall  below  the 
knee;  but,  instead  of  stockings,  cover  the  legs  with  folds  of 
broad  ribands.  Servants,  however,  and  th»  bearers  of  burdens, 
wear  nothing  but  a  small  truss,  without  regard  to  decency.  In- 
deed nothing  is  more  common,  eVen  in  their  cities,  than  to  see 
men,  and  even  women,  whilst  at  work,  naked  to  the  waist; 
llieir  clothes  being  tucked  into  the  girdle.— £o.  ,   ,.,, 
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made  of  very  fine  stuff.  The  women  gird  them- 
selves in  the  same  manner  as  the  men,  except  that 
their  girdles  are  much  broader,  and  the  ends  hang 
down  lower.  Another  kind  of  Japanese  coat  is 
called  Chauri.  The  cut  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Chiramono,  but  they  are  longier  and  much  wider; 
they  therefore  wear  them  over  all  the  others,  arwi 
without  a  girdle.  These  coats  are  properly  the 
state  dresses.  The  Chiramono  is  proper  only  to 
walk  in  the  streets  or  to  visit  a  friend:  if  any  body 
intends  to  be  polite,  etiquette  requires  that  he  put 
on  the  Chauri,  which  must  have  the  family  arms 
embroidered  on  the  sleeves,  breast  and  back. 
The  Chiramono  is  generally  without  arms.  ».»,i>. 
i!?vf!  The  third  kind  of  Japanese  dress  is  called 
Kapa.  This  is  the  upper  dress,  which  the  Japa- 
nese wear  in  the  streets  during  cold  weather :  it  is 
always  pulled  off  in  the  house.  The  cut  resem- 
bles that  of  the  Chauri,  but  the  skirt  is  longer, 
and  is  made  of  any  kind  of  coarse  stuff.  The 
Japanese  do  not  wear  breeches,  except  in  their 
military  dress,  on  journeys,  the  officers  in  the  civil 
departments,  on  holidays,  or  when  they  go  to 
their  superiors ;  but  these  three  kinds  of  breeches 
are  different.  Those  of  the  military  are  like  the 
Turkish,  but  not  quite  so  wide,  and  are  made  of 
a  strong  silk  stuff.  The  civil  officers  are  very  ex- 
pensive in  their  military  dress.  The  pantaloons 
for  travelling  are  made  also  of  silk  or  of  cotton. 
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They  are  wide,  and  without  buttoos ;  but  bave 
kneebands,  and  are  fastened  round  the  waist  witb 
straps. 


i       H'tmM    .  -iHI  I   I  I  >  '  f  if  I 


.■rs,. . 
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With  respect  to  the  third  kind  of  Japanese 
breeches,  or  pantaloons,  which  are  properly  part 
of  their  state  dress,  they  exactly  resemble  a  wo- 
man's petticoat ;  and  thfe  Japanese,  indeed,  wear 
them  over  their  long  clothes  ;  the  only  difference 
is,  that  these  pantaloons  are  narrower  below  than 
our  women's  petticoats,  and  are  sewed  together  in 
the  middle  almost  to  the  knees,  so  that  this  seam 
separates  the  two  feet.  The  Japanese  are  very 
extravagant  in  this  part  of  their  dress.  When  we 
were  taken  to  the  governors,  they,  and  the  prin- 
cipal officers,  had  on  different  pantaloons  almost 
every  day ;  which  were  made  of  thick  silk,  Hke 
the  gros  de  tours,  and  were  sometimes  green, 
sometimes  blue,  lilac,  or  other  colours.  The 
upper  dress  was  always  black. 

The  Japanese  do  not  wear  any  stockings, 
except  in  travelling :  they  call  them  Kafan.  They 
are  generally  woven  of  strong  cotton,  or  made  of 
cotton  stuff,  sewed  together.  The  great  toe  is 
separated  from  the  rest  in  the  stocking:  this  is 
required  by  the  form  of  their  shoes ;  of  which  I 
shall  say  something  below.  In  general  they  wear 
half  stockings:  rich  people,  of  white  cotton, 
others  of  blue ;  the  common  people  generally  wear 
no  stockings,  particularly  in  summer. 
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The  shoes  of  the  Japanese  consist  of  straw 
-  soles,  or  slips  of  wood  ,*  they  usually  wear  what 
they  call  Sori :  these  are  nothing  more  than  soles 
woven  of  rice  stmw  ;  from  one  side  of  the  sole  to 
the  othef  there  is  a  band  of  the  same  straw,  a 
finger  thick,  so  that  the  foot  is  put  through  it ; 
from  the  middle  of  this  band  to  the  fore  end  of  the 
sole  there  goes  a  similar  band,  which  is  put  be- 
tween the  second  and  great  toe :  in  this  manner 
the  Sori  keeps  firm  to  the  foot.  The  Japanese  are 
so  used  to  these  shoes  that  they  put  them  on  with 
the  greatest  ease,  as  we  do  our  slippers,  and  wear 
them  without  stockings ;  but  by  the  use  of  the 
Sori  they  have  room  between  the  two  first  toes  for 
two  others.  They  wear  these  Sori  in  all  Japan — 
men,  women,  and  children,  without  exception. 
Opulent  people  buy  them  handsomer,  and  better 
woven ;  with  welts  of  shamoy  leather,  and  with 
the  bands  stitched  round  with  the  same  leather : 
the  common  people  wear  ordinary  straw  Sori. 


*  Thunberg  observes,  that  there  is  nothing  which  travellers 
wear  out  so  fast  as  shoes ;  which  are  made  of  rice  straw,  and 
plaited ;  but  by  no  means  strong.  The  value  is  veiy  trifling— 
merely  a  few  copper  coin ;  and  they  are  the  articles,  apparently, 
most  exposed  for  sale  in  the  different  villages.  Those  in  common 
use  are  without  strings ;  but  fitted  with  them  for  travelling.  It  is 
common  for  travellers  to  carry  two  or  three  pair  with  them ;  and 
the  old  worn  out  ones  are  constantly  seen  by  the  road  sides,  espe- 
cially near  rivulets  or  pools  of  water.-— Eo. 
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The  Japanese  travelling-shoes  are  called  Wa^ 
ransi :  these  are  Sori  of  straw,  only  stronger  and 
simpler ;  they  are  fastened  to  the  feet  with  thin 
straps.  Stockings  are  always  worn  with  these 
shoes.  The  third  kind  of  shoes  are  only  put  on 
in  dirty  weather;  they  consist  of  thin  slips  of  light 
wood  ;  underneath,  two  cross  pieces  of  wood  are 
fastened,  upon  which  they  land ;  at  the  top  are 
two  laces  as  to  the  Sori,  by  means  of  which  they 
are  kept  fast  to  the  foot.  The  opulent  have  these 
shoes  japanned  or  painted,  and  the  band  is  sewed 
round  with  leather ;  the  poor  people  have  them 
of  common  wood.  The  Japanese  walk  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  very  quickly  upon  them ;  if  it 
is  slippery,  they  take  a  stick.  Shoes  of  this  kind 
are  of  the  greatest  use  to  the  Japanese,  as  they  can 
very  quickly  put  them  off  and  on  ;  for  they  always 
leave  them  at  the  door,  and  go  in  the  house  only  in 
stockings,  or  bare-footed  ;  nay,  even  in  our  prison, 
the  first  officers;,  after  the  governor,  pulled  off 
their  shoes  at  the  threshold,  which  were  generally 
received  on  this  occasion  by  a  servant,  who  pre- 
sented them  on  their  going  out.  • 

The  Japanese  wear  nothing  about  the  neck. 
This  and  a  part  of  the  breast  are  uncovered  ;  when 
they  find  it  cold,  they  wrap, themselves  up  in  their 
coats.  Gloves  are  also  not  used  ;  if  the  hands  are 
coldf  they  put  them  in  their  long  sleeves.  I'hey 
only  wear  hats  in  uncommon  heat,  or  in  rain  ; 
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the  crown  of  the  hats  is  so  little  that  only  the  tuft 

of  hair  can  go  in  ;   the  brims  are  very  broad,  they 

are,  therefore,  tied  with  ribbons  under  the  chin,  or 

else  they  would  be  continually  falling  oiF.     The 

common  people  wear  straw-hats,  opulent  people 

leathern  or  wooden  ones,  which  are  japanned  or 

painted,  sometimes  even  gilded.  But  in  general  the 

Japanese  like  to  go  bare-headed,  even  in  the  sun  ; 

if  the  sun  begins  to  be  troublesome  to  them,  they 

cover  their  head  with  a  fan,  which  they  always 

carry  about  them  in  summer,  sometimes  even  two. 

When  they  do  not  use  the  fans,   they  put  them 

behind  in  their  girdle,  where  they  have  also  an 

ink-stand  and  a  case  for  pencils.     They  wear   in 

the  bosom  a  kind  of  pocket-book,  with  paper, 

money  and  nciedicines,  without  which  no  Japanese 

goes  out.     The  black  colour  is  valued  the  most ; 

the  upper  dresses  of  rich  people  are  almost  always 

black  ;  -white  is  not  worn,  because  it  is  a  sign  of 

mourning.  >^  »4U   i.^4  ',.,-A  :  i^ 

The  Japanese  eat  very  little  in  comparison 
with  the  Europeans.*    Every  one  of  us  in  prison 


*  There  are  many  articles  admired,  by  the  Japanese,  not 
very  likely  ever  to  become  grateful  to  the  English  palates ; 
amongst  these  is  the  /fta,  a  species  of  common  Polypus,  which 
is  caught  by  baiting  with  some  of  the  flesh  of  its  fellows ;  also 
the  Jakot  with  long  tails  fixed  on  the  feet;  at  the  ends  of  which 
are  little  hooks,  to  enable  it  to  hang  on  the  rocks.     These  are 
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ate  us  much  as  two  Japanese  ;  when  we  travelled, 
three  Japanese  would  certainly  have  had  enough 
with  what  one  of  our  sailors  consumed.  Their 
chief'  food  is  rice,  fish,  herhs,  roots,  fruits,  fungi, 
shell-fish  of  every  kind,  pease  and  beans.  The 
flesh  of  swine,  deer,  bears,  and  hares,  is  eaten  by 
a  few  sects  only  ;  birds  the  same:  these  are,  be- 
sides, extremely  dear.  I  have  had  already  fre- 
quent occasion  to  speak  about  the  Japanese  re- 
pasts, and  will,  therefore,  now  only  mention  what 
I  have  not  had  before  an  opportunity  to  notice. 
The  Japanese  told  us,  that  the  rich,  as  well  as  the 
poor,  spend  but  little  on  their  dinners :  they  are 
extremely  temperate,  seldom  invite  company, 
and  very  seldom  have  great  entertainments. 
Their  greatest  luxury  consists  in  having  many 
servants,*  every  considerable  person  must  there- 


eaten  raw,  boiled,  or  potted  like  anchovies,  and  considered  as  a 
most  delicious  whet.  Some  of  these  Polypi  are  said  to  be  so 
large  that  it  requires  two  men  to  lift  one  of  them. 

The  Jesuit  writers  assert  that  they  far  excel  all  their  heigh- 
bours  in  the  preparation  of  various  beverages ;  and  that,  in  their 
cooking,  they  possess  the  secret  of  giving  the  most  delicious 
flavour  to  the  most  insipid  viands.  Such  testimony  from  a 
Frenchman  must  be  conclusive ! — Ed. 

'  ^  The  fidelity  and  affection  of  the  servants  in  Japan  have 
been  (tescribed  as  most  extraordinary.  They  literally  follow 
their  master^  to  the  grave:  for  whenever  a  man  of  any  rank 
dies,  a  certain  number  of  his  domestics  always  commit  suicide, 
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fore  have,  besides  these,  a  large  household ;  as, 
secretaries,  physicians,  pages,  &c.  to  whom  he 
pays  a  salary  as  well  as  to  his  servants.  On  so- 
lemn occasions,  he  cannot  appear  without  a  great 
train  suitable  to  his  rank.  o^^ 

As  for  the  common  people  in  Japan,  I  believe 
there  is  scprcely  a  people  in  the  world  who  could 
live  upon  so  little  as  the  Japanese ;  perhaps  the 
Chinese  alone  may  be  compared  with  them.  The 
Japanese  Va  satisfied,  for  the  whole  day,  with  a 
handful  of  rice  and  a  piece  of  fish,  which  can  be 
pi'it  into  the  mouth  all  at  once  ;  with  this  he  eats 
any  herb  or  root,  for  no  plant  is  neglected  by  them, 
or  he  looks  for  shell-fish,  and  prepares  from  them 
a  savoury  and  wholesome  meal.  The  Japanese, 
indeed,  proved  to  us,  that  man  wants  but  little  to 
satisfy  him  ;  and  that  only  superfluity  and  in- 
dulgence make  him  a  glutton. 


'.»  V 


in  order  to  accompany  him  with  their  services  in  the  next 
world.  Nay,  some  of  them,  on  first  hiring,  agree  to  this  ts 
part  of  the  engagement.  Such  dead  bargains  ought  certainly  to 
be  matters  of  grave  consideration. 

Early  writers  tell  us  that  the  Japanese  loye  truth ;  are  easily 
brought  to  confess  themselves  wrong ;  wish  sincerely  to  be  in- 
structed in  their  moral  obligations,  anJ  to  be  informed  of  their 
faults ;  nay,  the  people  of  quality  have  alwa]rs  in  their  establish- 
ment a  confidential  domestic,  whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  acquaint 
them  with  their  errors.  This  bears  a  strong  analogy  to  the 
«(  Fool"  of  Gothic  feudal  times.— Ed.  r^  ?  i    <<;, 
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The  rich  Japanese  make  a  great  shew  with 
their  equipages*  The  princes  and  most  distin- 
guished people  have  carriagen  which  resenible  our 
old  fashioned  ones,  and  were  introduced  into  Ja- 


*  Though  the  Japanese  so  sedulously  avoid  all  foreign  inter- 
course, yet  it  is  a  curious  fact,  ascertained  by  former  voyagers^ 
that  every  possible  facility  has  for  ages  been  given  to  internal 
communications.  They  seem  indeed  to  have  advanced  far  beyond 
their  Hindu  neighbours,  in  that  respect,  and  even  to  exceed,  in 
many  respects,  the  boasted  civilization  of  China.  Even  at  tha 
commencement  of  the  last  century,  their  roads  were  described  at 
excellent;  their  carriages  commodious ;  their  inns  of  all  kinds 
numerous,  where  refreshments  were  to  be  had  in  abundance  as 
well  as  shelter,  unlike  the  caravanseries  of  Turkey  and  Indian 
choultries;  whilst  the  attendance  at  each  stage  was  of  the  best 
kind.  The  disposition  of  their  roads  seems  to  have  been  most 
systematic ;  the  provinces  were  separated  by  broad  roads  serving 
as  boundaries,  whilst  each  smaller  division  was  limited  by  a  nar- 
rower road ;  and  the  greater  roads  were  so  wide,  that  the  mosi 
numerous  trains  of  the  princes  and  great  loi  ds,  amounting  some- 
times to  twenty  Uiousand  in  each,  eould  pass  each  other,  without 
confusion  or  delay,  adopting  the  plan  pursued  in  our  roads,  those 
proceeding  to  the  capital  taking  one  side,  those  proceeding  from 
it  taking  the  other.  Their  mile-stones,  or  rather  distance  po8ts» 
are  similar  te  our  own,  consisting  of  little  hillocks  on  each  side  of 
the  road,  with  trees  planted  on  their  summits;  whilst  at  the  limits 
of  each  province  or  district,  there  are  wooden  or  stone  pillars,  on 
which  are  inscribed  the  necessary  distances,  &c.  The  roads  are 
also  planted  like  avenues,  with  fountains  at  intervals;  whilst  the 
neatness  and  dryness  of  each  highway  are  preserved  by  the  usual 
modes  oi  ditches  and  drains,  which  are  also  made  subservient  t» 
the  irrigating  or  the  draining  of  tbe  neighbouring  fields.    Witk 
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])an  by  the  Dutch.  They  are  often  drawn  by  horses, 
but  for  the  most  part  by  oxen.  The  Japanese  gen- 
tlemen are  careful,  for  fear  of  being'  trampled  upon 
by  the  horses.     But  they  are  more  commonly  car- 


aU  this  attention  to  travelling  comfort  and  facility,  itisastomi^hing 
that  their  ingenuity  has  not  enabled  them  to  overcome  the  diffi- 
culty of  travelling  in  virinter,  when  the  heavy  snows  lie  on  the 
ground.    Sledges  are  unknown.  ■  liu  <i>i 

Like  the  eorvief  in  feudal  tiiiies,  each  village  is 'bound  to 
repair  the  roads  in  its  own  vicinity.  This  labour  is  daily;  besides 
which,  whenever  any  person  of  rank  or  consequence  is  on  the 
road)  parties  of  labourers  are  expressly  sent  before  to  see  if  every 
thing  is  in  proper  order.  Sometimes  the  roads  suffer  extremely 
from  theitorrenis ;  but  the  Japanese  do  not  wait  for  the  damage 
to  be  done,  before  they  think  of  repairing  it.  At  all  spots  where 
repairs  may  probably  be  necessary  at  some  future  period,  dipdts 
ofistone,  of  sand  and  gravel,  are  formed  for  instant  application. 
Nay,  so  precise  are  the  general  accommodations,  that  retiring 
l^aoes  of  litHie  green  banks,  sheltered  by  shrubs,  are  made  at  the 
regular  distances  of  three  leagues.  Economy  also  is  attended  to; 
for  every  thing  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  take  away  from  the 
roads,  is  applied  to  agricultural  purposes,  or  used  as  fuel ;  and  as 
the  peasants  are  permitted  to  collect  the  superfluities,  the  roads 
aire  thus  always  kept  in  clean  order.  In  the  mountainous  parts, 
Hiere  are  roads  only  passable  by  litters  or  on  horseback.  Bridges 
aare  numerous  over  tbie  ibroadest  rivers.  Tolls  are  unknown; 
^except  at  some  spots,  where  a  coin,  value  about  one  farthing,  is 
pnesented  to  Ihe  .persons  who  take  care  of  the  ibridge.  <  ii  ttMrhr 
^t!'  It  is  difficult  to  imagiui  bow  so  great  an  internal  conufnuai- 
catiouican  be  k«pt  up  without  foreign  intercourse;  but  the  Jesuits 
account  for  it  by  the  very  extensive  internal  commerce  in  a  coun.^ 
|ry  of  such  diveiHiiied  productions ;  besides  which,  religious  pil- 
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ried  in  chairs,  like  the  ..dan  chairs  in  Europe. 
They  also  ride  on  hor8ei)ack,  but  consider  it  as 
vulgar  to  hold  the  bridle  themselves,  the  horse 
must  be  Icd.^t    •.,♦*),'*     ' 


grimages  are  very  frequent  and  nnmerous,  whilst  the  great  lords 
constantly  exact  from  their  vassals  repeated  visits,  they  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  are  obliged  to  attend  the  court,  attended  by 
the  most  numerous  suites. 

The  travelling  regulations  much  resemble  those  of  France, 
for  the  houses  that  supply  post  horses,  bearers,  travelling  servants, 
&c.,  are  totally  distinct  from  the  inns.  The  poBt-house«  are  gene- 
rally about  four  miles  asunder,  and  at  each  there  is  a  post  master, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  keep  registers  of  all  travellers,  to  attend  to  the 
carriage  of  letters,  government  edicts,  &c.;  and,  so  anxious  is 
the  Government  to  guard  against  delay,  that  two  persons  are 
always  sent  out  with  each  packet,  so  that  in  case  of  one  meeting 
ith  an  accident,  the  other  may  accomplish  the  service.  Each 
individual  is  supplied  with  a  bell,  which  he  rings,  whenever  any 
person  approaches  him;  and  the  greatest  princes  are  obliged  to 
make  way  for  him. 

Their  inns  consist  of  two  stories ;  the  lowest  one  serving  as 
a  store-house.  To  each  there  is  a  handsome  garden  surrounded 
by  white  waljs.  Neatness  and  convenience  are  always  studied  in 
the  arrangements ;  and  each  is  supplied  with  baths,  stoves,  &c. 
It  is  a  whimsical  rule  that  the  guests  must  leave  the  apartments  as 
dean  as  when  they  entered  them ;  so  that  no  person  ever  quits  an 
inn,  until  he  has  seen  his  apartment  put  into  proper  order,  well 
SWf pt,  and  washed  if  necessary.  In  short,  it  would  be  considered 
an  act,  not  only  of  unpoUteness,  but  even  of  ingratitude,  if  the 
smallest  speck  of  dirt  was  to  lie  left  behind.  So  precise  are  the 
Japanese  in  this  respect,  that  even  the  Dutch,  when  permitted  to 
traffic  there,  were  deemed  deficient  in  neatness. 
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We  once  saw  the  governor  of  MaUniHi  ritTr 
on  horseback  to  9  temple,  where  ihankfgivingn 
were  to  be  celebrated,  where  he  must  go  once  every 
year  in  spring.    The  high  priest,  the  priests  and 


As  both  men  and  women  carry  fani,  whenever  they  go  out, 
their  artists  have  contrived  to  make  them  doubly  tmeful,  by  paint- 
in;  on  them  the  diflerent  travelling  routes,  with  lists  of  the  inns, 
and  other  useful  information ;  besides  which,  little  road  books  are 
sold  by  boys,  who  traverse  every  highway,  for  that  purpose. 

The  mode  of  riding  on  horseback  has,  at  first  sight,  an  ap- 
pearance of  great  awkwardness ;  yet  on  trial  proves  very  commo- 
dious. The  saddle  is  of  wood,  under  which  a  cushion  is  placed, 
to  prevent  the  horse's  back  from  being  rubbed;  over  all  they 
throw  a  housing,  on  which  the  arms  or  distinguishing  matks  of 
the  rider  are  painted,  from  which  hangs  a  pretty  stout  piece  of 
cloth  at  each  side,  and  which  are  fastened  under  the  horse's  belly, 
to  prevent  him  from  dirtying  himself;  the  head  b  covered  With  a 
net  of  very  small  meshes,  to  save  it,  especially  the  eyes  from 
being  bitten  by  flies  and  other  vermin,  which  are  very  trouble- 
some ;  bells  are  hung  to  the  neck  and  breast,  and  other  parts ; 
whilst  two  leather  straps  are  placed  over  the  saddle,  hanging  to  the 
right  and  left,  to  which  are  attached  two  portmanteaus,  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium,  and  to  retain  them  more  exactly  in  their  pfacies, 
a  little  bandbox  of  stout  grey  pasteboard  is  laid  across,  resting 
upon  the  croup,  and  fastened  to  the  saddle  by  straps.  As  this 
box  may  be  easily  opened,  without  taking  it  off,  it  is  gen^lly 
filled  with  such  things  as  the  traveller  may  require  upon  the  Miad; 
whilst  the  space  between  the  two  portmanteaus  is  Ailed  up  with 
soft  mats,  on  which  he  sets  cross-legged,  or  souietimes  with  his 
legs  hanging  down.  This  is  eertainly  commodious,  but  is  directly 
at  war  with  good  riding :  indeed  the  person  is  obliged  to  seat 
himself  carefully  in  the^entre,  to  prevent  falling  ofT  himself,  or 
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•dicers  who  were  obliged  to  be  present,  were  gone 
there  before.  He  ro«le  alone  without  ceremony; 
a  8tiiull  train  atteiicled  him  on  foot.  To  the  horse's 
bit  tliere   were  fastened,  instead  of  the  bridle,  two 


even  making  \m  horse  fall ;  and  in  ascending  a  mountain  or  hill, 
it  beroniea  neceRsary  to  have  an  attendant  to  hold  up  the  bandbox, 
to  prt'veiit  the  whole  paraphernalia  fronn  slipping  over  th*'  tail ! 

I  htf  whole  scene  must  indeed  be  preposterous  in  an  eques> 
trian  pi/tiit  •  f  view,  if  we  picture  to  ourselves  the  traveller,  witb 
a  lar^t  iiaw  hut  and  a  larg"  mantle  of  varnished  paper,  which 
covers  bmh  horse  and  rider,  whilst  the  latter  sits  without  touch- 
ing the  bridle,  except  merely  for  form's  sake,  when  paying  a 
visit,  but  the  horse  is  stiti  held  by  the  head,  and  led  by  a  servant, 
who  singis  to  cheer  him  to  his  <abour.  When  stirrups  are  worn, 
they  are  very  heavy,  generally  of  iron  ornamented  with  silver 
plates,  shaped  to  the  foot,  and  open  at  the  sides,  to  disengage 
readily  in  case  of  falling;  the  leathers  are  very  short,  'f  he  reins 
are  of  silk.  They  mount  npt  on  the  side,  but  by  climbing  up  at 
the  breast.  ..>         .  . 

Women  always,  and  men  very  often,  travel  in  litters  or  j>^* 
lanqttins,  sometimes  carried  by  their  own  servants :  and  others  by 
people,  ivho  make  it  a  regular  trade.  On  these  v<  hides  great 
expence  is  bei'towed,  and  much  elegance  displayed;  but  the 
lengths  of  their  carrying  poles  are  regulated  by  the  Kmperor*s 
orders,  in  regard  to  rank,  a  breach  of  which  is  punishable.  The 
ladies,  however,  are  generally  permitted  so  transgress  with  impu- 
nity. The  rank  of  the  person  afso  regulates  the  number  of 
bearers ;  shn^e  having  only  two,  some  so  many  as  eight ;  and  this 
vehicle  )>einjsr  rlo.se  all  round,  with  little  windows,  the  rank  of  the 
personage  is  thus  known,  as  by  coronets  and  helmets,  on  an 
English  carriage. 

A  prince  of  the  Mood,  or  tbe  high  n6h\'fky,  Are  cirned  )by 
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light  blue  girdles,  which  two  grooms  held  fast  on 
each  side  of  the  horse's  mouth ;  the  two  ends  of 
these  girdles  were  held  by  two  other  grooms,  who 
went  a  little  at  a  distance  from  the  others,  so  that 
these  four  men  occupied  almost  the  whole  road.* 
The  tail  of  the  horse  was  covered  with  a  light  blue 
silk  bag.  The  governor  dressed  in  his  usual 
clothes,  in  which  we  had  often  seen  him,  sat 
-without  his  hat,  upon  a  magnificent  saddle,  and 
held  his  feet" in  wooden  japanned  stirrups,  which 
resembled  little  boxes.-j*  The  grooms  who  held 
the  horse  at  the  bit,  continually  cried :  Chaif 
ishaif  that  is  softly,  softly  4  however  they  pushed 


hand ;  inferior  persons  have  their  pole«  rested  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  bearers,  who  are  regularly  clothed  in  their  master's  livery.  ^ 

Thunberg  says  that  such  of  the  poorer  classes  as  ride,  make, 
for  the  most  part,  a  strange  figure ;  as  frequently  several  persons 
are  mounted  on  one  horse,  sometimes  a  whole  family,  in  which 
case  the  man  is  seated  on  the  saddle,  with  his  legs  laid  forward 
over  the  horse's  neck ;  the  wife  occupies  a  basket,  made  fast  to 
one  side  of  the  saddle,  and  one  or  more  children  are  placed  in  a 
basket  on  the  opposite  side ;  whilst  a  person  always  wi|lki|  before, 
to  lead  the  animal  by  a  bridle. — Ed. 

*  The  Japanese  told  us,  that  on  solemn  occasions,  many 
people  held  this  gird?e  on  each  side.  .,  .  >».  ^k,.   .<....., ^^t    ^.^. 
..      "f  1  saw  in  Spain  and  Portugal  stirrups  which  resemble  the 
Japanese;  and  also  rode  many  times  on  them;  they  are  not  hand- 
some^ but  very  convenient,  particularly  for  bad  riders.  «.0f».,-».pjf. 

i.  If  the  Japanese  wish  the  horse  to  go  on  quicker,  they  cry 
out:  Ksy,  ksy,  which  signifies  as  much  as  our  Gee,  gee  ho. 
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Oil  (he  horse  and  made  it  leap  and  go  quick ;  the 
governor  therefore  stooped  and  held  fast  the  saddle 
with  both  hands.  At  a  short  distance  before  him, 
went  some  soldiers  in  a  row  with  two  Serjeants,  and 
though  nobody  was  in  the  way,  they  continually 
cried:  **  Make  room !  make  room!"  Behind  the 
4$x>vernor  followed  the  armour-bearers,  who  carried 
all  the  insignia  of  his  dignity  in  cases,  this  wan 
to  signify  that  the  governor  was  incos^nito. 

The  Japanese  are  always  good  humoured :  I 
never  saw  our  acquaintance  melancholy.  They  are 
fond  of  interesting  conversation,  and  often  joke: 
they  ttlways  sing  when  working,  and  if  the  work  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  can  be  performed  to  the 
measure  of  a  tune,  for  example,  rowing  or  lifting 
heavy  burthens,  they  all  sing.*    They  are  lovers 


*  In  the  EpUtola  Japanicat  published  in  1569,  St.  Frui- 
eis  Xavier,  previous  to  any  European  intercouFse  with  the  Ja- 
panese, declares  that  they  had  been  described  to  him  as  a  nation 
remarkable  for  good  morals,  of  extreme  curiosity  and  research, 
ingenious,  and  fond  of  novelty.  With  the  exception  of  their 
morals,  this  statement  seems  to  have  been  confirmed  by  subse- 
quent writers,  and  is  in  perfect  consonance  with  the  recent  obser- 
vations, in  the  present  work.  ;!f>.^u?  /■.  Hi^uUM'  UhAi  t.- 
.^<?<i-Charlevoix  observes  that  sociU  intercourse  is  particularly 
easy  amongst  the  Japanese,  owing  to  their  manners,  their  turn  of 
aund,  and  an  unconfined  and  natural  urbanity,  which  brings  them 
very  near  to  the  most  polished  European  nations.  This  is  parti- 
cularly manifested  in  their  modes  of  visiting  and  oi  being  visited ; 
and  Koempfer  finds  a  great  similarity  between  these  and  the  Por- 
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of  music  and  dancing;*  they  have  an  instrument 
which  resembles  a  recumbent  harp,  a  kind  of  vio- 
Im  or  fiddle ;  flutes  of  various  kinds  and  a  drum. 
The  Japaniese  spoke  of  many  other  kinds  of  musi- 
cal instruments,  which  M'ere  in  use  among  them, 


tuguese,  in  this  respect,  they  having  much  affability,  but  tempered 
by  a  wrious  though  agreeable  gravity. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  missionaries  place  their 
moral  character  far  beyond  that  of  the  Chinese.  In  China,  say 
they,  it. is  cunning  which  regulates  all  men's  actions ;  but  it  is 
honour  which,  in  Japan,  is  the  pivot,  on  which  all  their  proceed- 
ings turn.  The  former  place  all  their  glory  in  precisely  following 
maxims,  wherein  prudence  is  always  animated  by  interest;  whilst 
the  latter  inviolably  adhere  to  rules  of  honour,  however  false  or 
excessive  they  may  be,  which  their  usages  require  of  them. 
Hence  spring  the  virtues  of  these,  and  the  defects  of  those.  The 
Chinese  is  circumspect,  timid,  modest,  peaceable,  and  of  the  most 
exact  and  embarrassing  scrupulosity,  whenever  he  wishes  to  mark 
his  respect  for  his  master,  his  parents,  or  his  sovereign ;  but  then 
this  reverence  is  seldom  more  than  exterior,  and  far  from  being 
either  the  impulse  of  affection  or  loyalty.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Japanese  is  frank,  sincere,  friendly,  faithful  to  a  proverb,  officious, 
generous,  anticipative,  and  caring  little  for  wealth,  so  as  to  des- 
pise commerce.  Therefore,  they  are  poor,  but  independant. 
Generally  speaking,  they  look  for  nothing  beyond  mere  neces- 
saries; but  their  neatness  is  delightful ;  and  their  countenances 
bespeak  perfect  content,  and  a  contempt  for  superfluities.— Ed^ 

ttf.>  *  Captain  Saris  (already  alluded  to)  describes  a  visit  from 
the  King  at  Firando,  in  which  he  was  accompanied  by  four  of  his 
wives,  attired  in  gtfwns  of  silk,  wrapped  one  skirt  over  the  other, 
and  so  girt  about  them,  but  bare  leg^d,  mily  a  pair  of  haK 
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but  they  were  not  to  be  found  in  Matsmai,  and  I 
could  not  comprehend  what  kind  of  instruments 
they  were.  Notwithstanding  the  cheerful  charac- 
ter of  the  Japanese,  their  songs  have  something 
melancholy  and  plaintive;  their  motions  in  singing 
always  correspond  with  the  words,  the  attitudes  of 
the  singer  are  therefore  frequently  very  ridiculous; 
they  make  horrid  grimaces,  distort  their  eyes,  turn 
up  the  whites,  then  often  put  on  a  cheerful  face,  or 
laugh  with  one  side  of  the  face,  and  cry  with  the 
oth^.    During  our  stay  in  Chakodade ;  there  was 
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buskins,  bound  with  silk  ribband  about  their  instep.  Their  hair 
was  very  black  and  long^,  tied  up  in  a  knot  upon  the  crown,  in  a 
comely  manner.  They  had  good  features,  and  were  well  limbed, 
clear-skinned  and  white,  but  wanted  colour,  which  they  supplied 
by  art.  These  ladies,  it  appears,  were  at  first  a  little  bashful; 
but  the  Kin;  bid  them  be  frank  and  pleasant ;  accordingly  they 
sung  divers  songs,  and  played  upon  certain  instruments,  whereof 
one  much  resembled  a  lute,  being  bellied  and  fretted  like  it,  but 
was  longer  in  the  neck,  and  had  four  gut-strings.  The  fingers  of 
their  left  hand  moved  very  nimbly  over  the  strings,  while  they 
struck  them  with  an  ivoiy  stick,  held  in  the  right  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  England  they  play  on  the  cithern  mth  a  quill. 
They  seemed  to  take  much  delight  in  their  music ;  kept  time  with 
their  hands,  auu  played  and  sung  by  book.  The  tunes  were 
pricked,  and  the  notes  ranged  in  lines  and  spaces^  much  in  the 
European  way.  «       -    >',  „;  r  «  •,        -   -^       •• 

,  Charlevoix  declares  positively,  that  their  music  is  very  insi- 
pid; and  that  they  have  neither  voice,  method,  nor  instruments 
that  deserve  the sliglitest notice.— Ed. -  ;    ,,  \^^^.,iy,  „,.-.^    ,„is  >.^ 
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a  servant  with  us,  who  was  said  to  be  a  great 
dancer;  be  had  even  danced  on  the  stage  as  they 
told  us,  and  received  much  praise  from  the  public. 
This  virtuoso  was  curious  to  see  a  Russian  dance, 
he  was  therefore  obliged  to  dance  before  us,  which 
he  willingly  did,  particularly  as  he  thereby  gave 
our  guards  extraordinary  pleasure.  Two  or  three 
of  them,  boys  of  sixteen  years  of  age,  learned  danc- 
ing of  bim,  and  imitated  his  grimaces  with  success. 
I  often  laughed  when  1  looked  at  them  with  my 
friend,  Mr.  Moor,  and  remarked  that  this  was  pro- 
bably the  first  time  that  lessons  in  dancing  were 
given  in  a  prison. 

1*he  Japanese   love  dramatic  •  shews,    and 
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"  *  The  poetry  of  the  Japanese  is  described  as  possessing  sin- 
gular beauty.  Itt  theatrical  composition  they  are  particularly 
tis^py.  Their  pieces  are  divid€«l  iuto  acts  and  scenes,  and  the 
plot,  like  the  air  and  chorusses,  is  always  developed- in- the  pro- 
logue, with  the  exception  of  the  denouementf  whidi  is  carefully 
conc^ed.  Their  scenery  Mid  decorations  are  always  good,  and 
correct ;  and  they  have  ballets,  and  humorous  farces ;  but  then 
4hei^  tragedies  are  always  mora},  their  comedies  sentim^hCal.  Iii 
tragedy  they  aim  at  emphasis  and  enei^ ;  whilst  the  most  heroic 
actions,  espeeially  of  the  martyrs  to  their  religion,  form  the  or- 
dinary sitbjects  of  it. 

"^  The  state  of  the  drama,  in  some  parts  of  J^ah,  may  be 
further  illustrated  by  a  fact  recorded  by  Captain  Sarii^,  who  Sayi, 
in  1612:  ««  The  old  king  came  abroad  again,  and' brought  with 
him  some  women  to  be  merry."  The  w(>meh  were  actresses j  who 
pass  there  from  island  to  island,  as  the  strollers  do  from  town  to 
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have  a  theatre  at  Matsmai.     They  promised  us. 
many  times  to  let  us  see  a  piece  performed,  but' 
never  kept  their  word  ;  I  conjecture  that  permis-' 
sioti  was  refused  by  the  government  in  the  capitaly  l 
to  which  they  applied;  for  if  it  had  onl}  depended' 
upon  the  governors,  they   would  certainly  have 
afllbrded  us  this  pleasure,  as  they  were  so  well  dis^ ' 
posed  towards  us,  particularly  thr  first  of  them j  * 
Arrao-Madsimam-Kami,   of  whose  generosity   I 
have  often  spoken  in  niy  narrative^  -  i)ft*^'»i)oi  mB 
'*    The  Japanese  often  took  us  into  the  theatre 
during  the  day-time,  to  shew  us  the  building,  and 
ink. « or  arrangements.     It  is  a  large,  and  pretty 
hig '     3 '  ilding,  the  back  of  which  is  for  the  stage, ' 
and  lias,  as  with  uS)  a  raised^  floor.     From  the 
stage  to  the  front  wall  where  the  entrance  is 


town  itt  Engltod.    Thtyxdr^re  t>roTide4  with  several  dresses-,' 
suited  to  the  subjects  represented ;  which,  fnr  the  most  part,  r»*>M 
lated  either  to  war  or  love.  .These  women  are  all  slaves  to  one 
man,  who  is  allowed  to  let  then)  out,  &c.  .♦rit   'Vf##i*i    u 

The  Japanese,  if  we  .are  to  believe  the  Jesuits,  deprive  them- 
selves of  many  amusements  which  occupy  the  time  and  attention 
of  thousands  in  European  provincial  towns.  All  intermeddlers, 
all  scandal,  gossip,  &e.  are  treated  there  with  sovereign  contempt. 
People  disposed  to, quarrel,  or  promote  quarrels  amongst  their 
neighbpui^,  they  consider  as  devoid  of  courage ;  and  others  they 
set  down  as  incapable  of  thinking. 

*  Sixpenny  whist,  iaind  paying  for  the  cards,  they  esteem  a 
sordid  traffic;  infant,  pliyingfor  money  is  considered  by  them 
as  unworthy  paople  of  honour.— -Ed.  '-'tiiKVCi  cJIBS^oj 
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placed,  two  rows  of  seats  are  made  for  the  specta'* 
tors ;  ill  the  middle,  where  we  have  the  pit,  is  a 
vacant  place,  which  has  even  no  iloor ;  but  when 
plays  are  performed,  straw  mats  are  laid  down  for 
the  spectators,  and  as  this  place  is  much  lower  than 
the  stage,  those  in  front  do  not  hinder  those  be« 
hind  from  seeing  what  passes.  They  have  no  or- 
chestra, perhaps  because  they  have  no  music  in 
the  theatres  as  with  us,  or  because  the  musicians 
are  reckoned  among  the  actors.  Opposite  the 
stage,  where,  in  our  theatres  there  is  the  emperor's 
box  and  the  galleries,  they  have  only  a  bare 
wall  and  the  door  for  the  entrance.  There  were 
no  ornaments  in  the  interior ;  the  walls  were  not 
even  painted,  and  no  side-scenes  put  up.  The 
dresses  and  decorations  are  brought  from  a  par- 
ticular house.  According  to  our  Japanese  ac- 
quaintance, the  subjects  of  their  plays  are  rhiefly 
memorable  events  in  their  own  history ,  but 
they  have  also  other  representations  which  are  of 
a  comic  nature,  and,  as  well  as  the  first,  serve 
merely  to  amuse  the  piublic.  The  Japanese  are 
not  yet  so  far  advanced  in  civilization  as  to  make 
their  ^heatre  a  school  of  virtue  and  morality  as 
we  call  ours.  But  we  did  not  venture  to  speak 
with  them  upon  the  subject,  because  we  feared 
that  they  might  recollect,  as  the  people  in  India 
do,  the  conduct  of  the  religious, and  virtuous  Eu- 
ropeans towards  them,  and  say :  '*  How  can  we 
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floubt  that  you  learn  virtue  in  the  theatre  ?  the 
purity  of  your  morals  proves  it." 

Among  the  amusements  of  the  Japanese  may 
be  reckoned  their  pleasure-boats,  or  yachts,* 
which,  as  we  heard,  are  very  magnificent  and  ex- 
pensive. The  rich  are  fond  of  water  parties,  but 
only  on  the  rivers,  canals,  or  between  the  islands  ; 
they  do  not  venture  to  go  to  a  distance  from  the 
coasts,  for  fear  of  being  carried  away  by  the  wind, 
as  often  happens  to  their  merchant  ships.        «• '  <•< 

The  Japanese  are  quick  in  learning,  and 
possess  not  only  drawings,  but  models  of  Euro- 
pean vessels ;  but  they  will  not  introduce  any 
thing  foreign  among  them,  and  lose  every  year  a 
great  many  ships  and  sailors.j"   The  extraordinary 


*  Their  pleasure-boats  are  always  of  a  most  whimsical 
structure,  according  to  the  taste  of  the  owner,  and  often  built  of 
cedar.  Though  principally  built  for  rowing,  yet  they  generally 
have  two  decks,  the  first  of  which  is  low  and  flat,  and  the  other 
filled  up  with  windows  like  a  city  barge,  and  screened  off  into 
several  cabins.  Their  ornaments  and  flags  are  numerous  and 
grotesque.— Ed.  -; 

f  Though  their  merchant  vessels,  built  at  Japan,  are  large, 
yet  they  are  totally  unfit  for  long  voyages,  and  are  used  solely 
for  their  own  coasting  trade ;  but  this  is  carried  on  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner,  every  slight  pretext  being  taken  for  running 
into  harbour  from  wind  and  weather.  It  is  a  fact  also  that  the 
slightest  mode  of  building  is  regulated  by  edict ;  and  their  naval 
architects  have  been  long  forbid  to  build  them  of  stouter  mate- 
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population  of  this  kingdom  censes  the  gov^ernment 
not  to  feel  this  loss,  knd  it  is  pefhafKsfor  this  reason 
that  it  so  Kttle  regards  the  lives  of  its  subjects. 
The  imperfection  of  their  vesssets  is,  however, 
n6  proof  of  this  neglect,  fdr  it  is  well  kno*wn  that 
their  policy  forbids  them  to  impirove  Iheir  naviga- 
tion ;  but  there  ai*e  other  reascyns  for  believinits 
thht  it  Is  not  too  cardful  about  the  preservation  of 
the  subjects  ;'  for  instance,  there  are  no  hosphal^ 
in  Japan ;  every  6he  getecilred  as  he  can,  and  there- 
fore poor  peofl/ie  often  die  without  assistance.  But 
still  we  can  hai^dly  a<^C.usfe  the  govdrnrtient ;  Svotild 
it  be  possible  toYotind  a  siifficien^  number  df  hos- 


Tials~«  piece  of  Japanese  policy  to  prevent  foreign  intercourse. 
Whatever  the  height  of  the  vessel  out  of  the  Water,  their  stems, 
in  most  instances,  if  not  in  all,  are  cut  down  very  low,  with  a 
large  opening,  an  imperial  regulation,  as  they  are  thereby 
rendered  unfit  to  live  in  any  thing  of  a  sea;  and  all  foreign 
voyages  thus  rendered  impracticable :  a  measure  that  took  place 
when  Japan  was  first  shut  against  the  admission  of  strangers. 

Charlevoix  states,  that  navigation  is  rendered  dangerous 
amongst  these  islands,  not  only  by  the  variable  winds  «nd  tempests, 
and  numerous  rocks  and  shuals,  which  are  scattered  over  their 
seas,  but  also  by  the  great  number  of  water-spouts,  Which  are 
more  fhequent  h^re  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  ocean,  the 
Japanese  imagine* these  to  be  water  dragons,  with  long  tails ; 
and  ktkey  call  them  by  the  name  of  spoiitirig  dragons.  ^These 
^'.^rtaii^ty  hiu^t  be  dangerous  (o  small  open  boats ;  bih  the'tSditor 
hus  secfn  th^  breitk  both  near  and  on  a  decked  vessel  wiihttul 
any  attemlaht  danger. — Ed. 
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pitals  for  such  an  immense  population  ?  *  If  we 
compare  Japan  with  European  states,  in  which 
there  are  hospitals,  we  find  that  few  make  use  of 
tkem,  in  comparison  with  those  who  recover  or  die 
of  a  disorder,  without  having  received  the  smallest 
assistance  from  ^he       'ernment. 


*  S«e  GoIowniii*i'Ci^tivity,  toI.  1,  pp.  14, 17. 
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t'V 


Productions  of  the  Country-r'Tratie  and  Cpmrnerct^ 

Though  the  Japanese  possessions  extend  through 
only  a  few  degrees  of  latitude,  the  climate  of  the 
country  is  uncommonly  diversified.*  .  The  cause 
of  this  is  the  situation  of  the  country,  as  1  have 
ahove  described  it.  This  diversity  of  climate 
causes  a  great  variety  in  the  productions  of  the 


*  Even  the  northernmost  district  of  Japan  must  be  far  from 
disagreeable,  on  account  of  climate.  Captain  King  says,  that  the 
country  round  Cape  Nambu  is  of  a  moderate  height,  appearing 
to  consist  of  a  double  range  of  movntains,  abounding  with  wood, 
and  presenting  a  pleasing  variety  of  hills  and  dales.  The  anxious 
Toyagers  descried  the  smoke  of  several  towns  or  villages,  and 
many  houses  near  the  shore,  in  pleasant  and  cultivated  situations. 

Peyrouse,  whilst  on  another  part  of  the  coast,  says,  that  the 
island  of  Jootsi-suma,  which  he  was  close  in  with,  was  small, 
flat,  but  well  wooded,  and  of  a  very  agreeable  appearance.  He 
observed  several  very  large  houses  upon  it,  and  near  to  a  castle 
he  descried  a  gallows,  or  pillars  with  a*large  beam  laid  across, 
which  he  supposed  intended  for  that  purpose. 

Charlevoix  asserts,  that  the  surface  of  Japan  is  generally 
mountainous,  stony,  yet  fertile  in  proportion  to  its  quality ;  but 
the  industry  of  the  people  has  supplied  all  its  deficiencies,  and 
fertilized  even  the  rocks,  where  scarcely  any  soil  previously 
existed.  All  sorts  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  roots,  are  therefore 
cultivated  ;  and  as  the  country  is  w?ll  supplied  with  water,  in 
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soil.  The  principalities  of  Tzyngaru,  Namby,  and 
the  island  of  Matsmai,  with  other  northern  pos- 
sessions, where  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow 
about  five  months  together,  produce  many  plants 
that  belong  to  the  frigid  zone ;  and  in  the  southern 
possessions  of  Japan,  the  fruits  of  the  tropical  cli- 
mates are  found  to  flourish. 

As  I  had  no  opportunity  to  visit  the  principal 
islands  belonging  to  Japan,  1  cannot  speak  of  their 
productions  as  an  eye>witness,  but  only  repeat 
what  1  have  heard  from  the  Japanese,  and  describe 
what  1  could  infer  from  their  way  of  life,  and  what 
I  saw  of  the  articles  imported  into  the  island  of 
Matsmai. 

■  I  have  already  mentioned  the  causes  why  the 
reader  cannot  expect  from  me  any  complete  des- 
cription of  the  Japanese  Empire  ;  still  less  can  I 
satisfy  the  curiosity  of  a  naturalist  who  might 
wish,  perhaps,  that  I  should  describe  every  shell 
found  in  Japan.  Besides  the  want  of  opportunities 
to  examine  things  myself,  I  did  not  possess  the  re- 

riTers,  lakes,  and  fountains,  every  facility  is  given  to  agricultural 
labours.  But  he  adds,  that  some  of  the  rivers  are  so  rapid  that 
they  cannot  be  passed  without  great  danger,  it  being  impossible 
to  construct  any  bridges  over  them.  One  of  these  rivers,  the 
Aska,  or  Askagawa,  is  remarkable  for  the  depth  of  its  bed 
which  changes  continually,  furnishing  the  Japanese  writers  and 
preachers  with  moral  aphorisms,  and  similes,  which  they  vary  and 
apply  with  great  ingenuity.-— Ed. 
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c^aisite  knowledge,  to  observe  #ith  the  eye  of  a 
naturalist.  The  reatler  "iv'iW  therefore,  not  t<ike  it 
amiss  if  I  make  my  short  renfiarks  oti  the  pro- 
ductions of  Japan,  not  accoi^dinf^  to  classes,  oi*  tL 
systematic  arrangement;  for  instance,  according 
to  the  kingdoms  of  nature,  but  enumerate  them 
in  succession,  according  to  the  greater  or  smnfler 
advantage,  Which  the  inhabitants  derive  from  them. 
The  chief  and  most  usefdl  productions  of  Japan 
are  the  following : 

Rice,  fish,  radishes,  salt,  cotton,  Sifk,  c6p- 
per,  iron,  timber,  tea,  tobacco,  horses,  oxen,  hemp, 
an'd  a  tree  which  they  call  kadasy  ;  gold  ahd  silver, 
lead,  quicksilver,  and  sulphur.*  •'■* 


*  The  Japanese  are  described  by  all  the  early  writers  as 
displaying  the  greatest  industry  in  agricoltural  pursaitt ;  leatirig 
not  an  inch  tintilled,  and  having  the  arf  of  preparing  every  Mil 
for  whatever  they  may  choose  to  cultivate. 

The  very  improved  state  of  agriculture  in  the  southern  dis* 
trict  of  Japan  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact  recorded  by  Thunberg, 
that  during  a  long  Journey  from  Mangasakai  to  Meaco,  and  in  a 
country  to  which  Europeans  have  seldom  access,  he  was  scarcely 
dble  to  collftct  a  new  plant.  Th6  reason  He  assigSs  is,  that  iii 
dfiost  of  the  fields  i^hich  were  sown  early  in  April,  he  could  Adt 
discover  the  least:  trace  of  a  i7e«d,  not  even  tAtoughout  ^hiAt 
provinces  ;  for  the  industrious  fiik'nieri  pull  them  up  so  dili^eiitly 
that  the  most  sharp-sighted  botanist  can  scfirfely  discover  kof 
uncommon  plant  in  their  wdl-cuUivated  fields.  Weeds  ^A 
fences  hb  describes  as  being  equally  uncommon.  One  day*S  jouT* 
ney,  in  particular,  between  Osakj^li  aikd  Mduo,  he  |)Misfe(i  as 
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'^  I  doubt  whether  there  ia  a  book  in  which  so 
many  different  things  are  brought  under  one  head, 
and  treated  in  such  order  ;  however,  this  does  not 
deter  nie,  and  I  consider  thi^  order  as  not  wholly 
unnatural.  Rice  is  the  chief  production,  and 
nearly  the  only  thing  the  Japanese  use  for  bread  ; 
it  is  to  them  what  r>e  is  to  us  ;  nay,  it  is  even  more 
important ;  for  there  are  many  persons  in  Russia 
who  eat  no  rye  bread;  in  Japan,  on  the  contrary, 
every  body,  from  the  monarch  to  the  beggar,  lives 
on  rice.  Besides,  in  all  Japan,  they  make  of  the 
straw,  shoes,  hats,  floor  mats  in  the  houses,  mats 
for  sacks,  and  for  packing«up  goods ;  a  kind  of 
writing  paper,  and  many  other  things  of  less  con- 
sequence, but  useful  for  domestic  purposes ;  such 
as  baskets,  brooms,  &c.  The  Japanese  also  ex- 
tract from  rice  a  kind  of  brandy  or  wine,  and  the 
M'eak  liquor  called  sagi.  i 


being  pnly  exceeded  in  Holland,  with  regard  to  the  beauty  and 
delightful  appearance  of  ^  country.  |ts  population  and  culti- 
vation exceeded  all  eyprefision.  The  whole  space  on  both  sides, 
as  far  as  he  could  see,  was  nothing  but  a  fertile  field ;  the  whole 
jaunt  extending  through  villages  of  which  one  begun  where  the 
other  ended,  all  built  along  the  sides  of  the  roads. 

The  proprietors  of  lands  reeeive  six-tenths  of  the  produce 
from  the  tenants.  It  is  a  fundamental  law  of  the  empire,  that 
if  any  person  permits  a  year  to  pass  without  cultivating  his 
ground,  he  forfeits  the  property,— Ed. 
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Fish  are  in  Japan  ivhat  meat  is  in  Europe,* 
and  much  more,  because  we  eat  many  kinds  of 
me^t  and  also  fish  ;  whereas,  in  Japan,  but  few 
people  eat  meat,  except  the  priests;  and  all,  with- 
out exception,  eat  fish.  Besides,  they  light  their 
houses  with  fish'Oil,  which  is  made  in  great  quan- 
tities in  the  northern  pnvis  of  Japan.  Only  the 
rich  burn  candles. 

1'he  radish  supplies  the  place  of  our  cabbage, 
and  is  used  m  soup  in  various  ways:  salted  radish 
serves  them  also  instead  of  salt,  to  all  their  food. 
But  this  1  mentioned  before.  Whole  fields  are 
sown  with  radishes ;  they  are  so  used  to  radish 
soup,  that  a  scarcity  of  this  plant  would  be  very 
distressing  to  them. 

Salt  is  not  only  indispensable  for  their  daily 
use,  but  serves  also  for  the  curing  of  fish :  for 
their  chief  fisheries  are  on  the  coasts  of  the  Kurile 


*  All  former  writers  assert,  that  the  coasts  abound  with 
great  variety  of  fish,  almost  all  of  which  the  Japanese  are  per- 
mitted to  eat.  Some  of  them  are  said  to  be  of  such  an  exquisite 
flavour  as  to  be  equal  to  the  most  delicate  of  the  European  seas  ; 
besides  oysters,  crabs,  &c. 

There  is  a  very  fine  species  of  fresh-water  salmon  of  the 
most  delicious  flavour  found  on  a  lake  near  Meaco,  called  the  lake 
of  Oitz,  forty  miles  in  length,  but  very  narrow,  and  recorded  to 
have  been  formed  in  one  night  by  an  earthquake.  These  salmon 
seldom  exceed  ten  pounds  in  weighty — Ed.  ■•  •" 
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istlands  and  Sagaleen,  whence  many  hundred  shipi* 
annually  bring  them  to  ports  of  the  kingdom  of 
Japan.  Two  means  are  used  to  preserve  fish, 
salting  and  drying  ;  but  the  large  fish  cannot  be 
so  dried  as  to  remain  long  fit  to  eat  in  the  warm 
climate. 

Silk  and  cotton,  besides  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  generally  applied,  supply  also  che  place 
of  our  wool,  hemp,  flax,  down,  feathers,  and  furs ; 
for  whatever  is  worn  in  Japan  is  made  of  these  tw 
articles.  They,  likewise,  make  of  cotton  stufl 
travelling  cloaks,  cases  for  arms,  and  other  things, 
and  tobacco-pouches,  which  arc  varnished  in  sucii 
a  manner  that  they  may  be  taken  for  leather. 

Copper  and  iron  are  as  necessary  in  Japan  as 
in  Europe.*  Besides  the  ordinary  uses  to  which 
we  apply  it,  the  Japanese  cover  the  roofs  of  their 
houses,  which  they  desire  particularly  to  preserve 
with  copper  ;  and  also  cover  the  outward  joints  of 
the  buildings  with  the  same  metal,  that  the  rain- 


*  Brass  is  much  dearer  than  copper,  and  is  very  rare,  though 
much  valued,  from  the  scarcity  of  calamine  to  work  it.  As  ca- 
lamine  is  produced  in  Britain  in  sufficient  quantity  for  export, 
it  may  yet  become  deserving  the  attention  of  our  exporting  mer- 
chants. Iron  also  is  very  scarce ;  so  that  tools  made  of  it  are 
very  expensive:  a  consideration  which  prompts  to  an  endeavour 
at  the  extension  of  our  own  trade  in  that  quarter.  In  short,  one 
or  two  vessels,  well  fitted  for  defence,  as  for  commerce,  might 
find  a  trading  speculation  to  those  coasts  extremely  advantageous, 
if  conducted  with  prudence  and  economy.-— £o.  r,,n.j^y^^^  ^^j,  ,, 
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water  may  not  penetrate.  Tobacco  pipes  are  also 
made  of  it.  A  very  large  quantity  of  iron  is  used 
for  nails;  for  the  Japanese  houses  consist  of  boards 
nailed,  within  and  without,  with  iron  nails,  to 
npright  pillars  which  are  joined  by  cross  beams : 
every  little  box  too,  however  inconsiderable,  is 
fastened  together  with  nails. ,.,-    , .       .,,-,, 

In  so  populous  a  country  as  Japan,  when  the 
fVequent  and  violent  earthquakes  render  it  dange- 
rous to  erect  buildings  of  stone,  timber  may  be 
reckoned  among  the  chief  necessaries  of  the  people. 

Tea  and  tobacco,  it  should  seem,  might  be 
easily  dispensed  with ;  but  custom  and  fashion 
often  operate  as  strongly  as  nature:  next  to  food* 
tea  and  tobacco  are,  above  every  thing,  necessary 
to  the  Japanese.  He  smokes  his  pipe  continually, 
and  sips  tea  with  it.  tiis  little  pipe  is  filled  every 
five  minutes,  and  after  a  few  puiTs  laid  down. 
Even  during  the  night,  the  Japanese  get  up  for  a 
few  minutes  to  smoke  tobacco  and  drink  a  cup  of 
tea,  which  serves  to  quench  their  thirst  instead  of 
beer,  water,  and  A:M?ass, 

The  Japanese  do  not  use  the  flesh  of  hornecii 
cattle  for  food,  because  they  have  an  aversion  to 
it;  but  they  keep  some^  as  well  as  horses,  to  dra^ 
burdens.* 
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*  Charlevoix  asserts,  from  various  autboritieB,  that  sheep 
were  unknown  in  Japan,  until  brought  there  by  the  Portuguese 
in  the  sixteenth  century. — Ed.        *  ^  *«  ^i  vr  *  j--^     ,   ?»  „   > 
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They  manufacture  of  hemp  the  coarse  cloth  for 
workmen's  dresses,  and  for  the  sails  of  their  ships; 
btrt  they  make  their  cables  and  ropes  of  the  bark  of 
the  tree  called  Kadzy^  without  using  tar  or  any 
other  resinous  matter.  Hence  their  ropes  are  not 
Hibparable,  either  for  strength  or  durability  with 
those  made  of  hemp ;  but  they  are  good  enough 
for  their  limited  voyages  in  which  they  are  not 
exposed  to  any  great  storm.  Besides  the  cheapness 
iA  the  materials  allows  them  to  hare  new  ropes 
ttListt  frequently.  Of  this  bark  they  often  make 
aU<^  thread,  lamp-wicks,  a  kind  of  cheap  cloth, 
#riting-paper,  and  paper  for  Japanese  pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Gold  and  silver,  9o  far  as  they  serve  for  magni- 
^cence  and  luxury,  cannot  indeed  be  reckoned 
among  the  necessaries  of  life;  but  if  we  consider 
the  advantage  and  the  means  which  they  afford  as 
lAoney,  for  the  procuring  of  necessaries  and  the 
62f change  of  home  productions,  they  must  certainly 
be  reckoned  among  the  chief  necessaries  of  an  en- 
lightened nation,  and  on  this  account  1  mention 
them  here. 

Lead,  tin  and  quick-silver  may  also  be  reckon- 
ed as  chief  necessaries,  because  they  are  required 
in  the  refining  of  gold  and  silver,  and  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  arms,  which  are  used  by  every  na- 
tion that  values  its  independance.  For  the  latter 
reason,  brimstone  comes  under  the  same  head. 
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't  Rice  grows  in  such  great  abundance  in  the 
middle  part  of  the  island  of  Niphon,  that  the  Japa- 
nese, notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  population 
of  the  country,  do  not  want  to  import  it.  It  is  true 
they  receive  rice  from  China,  but  only  out  of  pre- 
caution, lest  in  case  of  scarcity,  the  Chinese 
Government  should  make  a  difficulty  to  permit  the 
exportation  of  it,  if  they  would  exclude  it  from  the 
number  of  goods  which  form  the  usual  articles  of 
trade  between  the  two  kingdoms.*  The  northern 
provinaes  of  Japan,  viz:  the  principalities  of  Nam- 
bu  and  Tzyngaru,  are  poor  in  rice,  and  receive  it, 
for  the  most  part,  from  other  countries;  it  is  not 
cultivated  in   Matsmai,  Sachalin  and  the  Kurile 

*  To  prepare  the  soil  for  rice,  it  is  permitted  to  lie  under 
water  until  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  farmers  begin  to 
turn  it  over  with  a  crooked  hoe;  though  in  some  instances,  when 
the  land  lies  low,  and  the  waters  cannot  immediately  be  turned 
off,  it  is  ploughed  by  oxen  or  cows,  which  are  kept  solely  for  that 
purpose.  The  rice  itself  is  then  sown  in  small  beds  about  the 
breadth  of  a  foot,  separated  by  furrows  of  the  same  width ;  and 
the  same  process  is  used  for  wheat  or  barley,  which  are  dribbled 
in  rows,  and  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  about  a  foot  high,  the  custom 
is  to  take  earth  out  of  the  furrow,  thus  turned  into  a  drain,  the 
earth  itself  being  laid  up  to  the  rows;  the  whole  process  present- 
ing the  appearand  of  a  kitchen  garden  instead  of  a  corn  field. 
Rice  is  always  transplanted,  when  a  few  inches  high.  This  is 
performed  by  the  women,  up  to  the  mid^Ieg  in  water  and  mud. 

The  buck- wheat  is  far  from  uncommon  in  several  parts  of 
Japan,  both  cultivated  and  wild.  Cakes  are  made  of  its  flour, 
and  boiled,  but  only  eaten  by  the  lower  classes. — Ed.        ,.,..;. 
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Island^,  because  it  will  not  grow,  on  account  of  the 
cold  climate.   We  saw,  indeed,  pieces  of  laud  sown 
with  rice  inMatsmai,in  a  valley  near Chakodade,  but 
our  guards  told  us  that  it  was  only  done  for  a  trial. 
The  Japanese  boil  out  of  rice  a  kind  of  thick 
gruel,   and  eat  it  at  all  their  mealS,   instead   of 
bread ;  from  the  flour  of  rice  they  prepare  cakes 
and  divers  kinds  of  pastry,  which  resembles  our 
confectionary.     But  rice   is  not  the  only  bread- 
corn  of  the  Japanese,  they  have  also  barley  with 
which  they  sometimes  feed  the  horses,  and  make 
cakes  and  other  things  from  the  flour;    maize 
which  they  use  in  food  in  various  ways,  and  some- 
times  roast  whole  ears,  and  eat  the  grain ;  many 
kinds  of  beans,  which  are  a  favorite  dish  of  the  Ja- 
panese; they  sometimes  eat  them  merely  boiled  in 
water,  sometimes  in  treacle  or  soy;  small  beans  are 
often  boiled  with  thick  rice,  and  pass  for  a  great  de- 
licacy.   The  Japanese  soy  is  also  prepared  of  beans, 
and  turned  sour  in  casks.     Thev  say  that  three 
years  are  required  for  preparing  the  best  soy.  Sweet 
and  common  potatoes  are  also  cultivated  in  Japan, 
but  they  want  land  to  plant  them.     The  Japanese 
sweet  potatoes  are  quite  difleretit  from  those  I  saw 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  as  in  Portugal,  in  the 
island  of  Madeira,  in  the  Brazils,  &c.  &c.*    They 


*  Thunberg  says  that  in  the  environs  of  Nangascki  he  saw  in 
the  Ticinity  of  every  village,  amongst  the  hills,  large  ranges  of 
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resemble,  >in  size,  our  largest  potatoes,  ORl>y  ^thut 
they  are  a  little  longer,  the  «kin  dark  red;  the 
inaide  is  white,  the  taste  agreeable,  and  smells 
like  the  rose.  They  have  also  peas,  but  it  is  oily 
a  garden  plant  with  them.  In  so  confined  and 
populous  a  state  as  Japan,  and  such  a  climate,  no 
corn,  except  rice,  can  be  in  general  use,  because 
only  rice  can  grow  in  so  narrow  a  space,  in  such 
abundance,  asito  be  sufficient  for  so  great  a  nation. 
1  cannot  exactly  state  what  kinds  of  fish  are 
caught  in  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of  the 
coasts  of  Japan,  and. in  the  rivers  of  that  kingdom  ;* 


HS. 


sloping^  groandscorered-with'the  BatataSt^r  Convohulus  eduUs, 
nbich  k^i-t  mealy  £uul  much  inoce<agr«eBMe  to  the  Uste  than  the 
common  potatoe,  or  SohnumMierQtum,:9a  cultivated  in  Japan* 
The  latter,. he  says,  succeeds  very  indifferently. — Eo.  ^,  ^, 

**  All  the  Japanese  who  visited  us,  including  the  men  of 
kaniiag,  unanimogusly  affirmed, 'that  in  a  river,  in  Japan,  there 
.are, Amphibious .«nimal9,  which  have  a  hc^y  like  a  fish,  two 
jirsheens  and, above,  j in, length,  and  covered  with  scales;  and 
whose  head  is  covered  with  hair,  and  resembles  that  of  a  man. 
These  wonderful  animals  come  sometimes  on  shore,  and  fight  or 
play  together,  with  great  cries.  If  they  see  any  body  upon  the 
waler,  or  on  the  ahore,  they  fall  upon  him  and  kill  him,  but 
•without  devo«ring  him.  According  to  the  sajring  of  some  Japa- 
nese, they  have  a  peculiar  wi^y  of  killing  people:  tliey  tear  the 
entrailb  out  of  the  stomach.  This  account  looks  indeed  like  a 
fable ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  some  unusual  animal,  which  is  not 
merel3r«<  CMatupe-  ^f  the  imagination,  -may  have  given-  rise  to  this 
invention.  -^i.  w 
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but  on  the  coasts  of  Matsmai,  Kunaschier,  Eetoo- 
roop  and  Sagaleen,  almost  all  kinds  of  fish  are 
Caught  in  great  quantities,  ivhich  they  have  in 
Kaiintschatka,  and  of  which  I  shall  speak  in  tlie 
description  of  the  Japanese  possessions  in  the  Ku- 
rile  Islands.*  There  is  no  kind  of  sea  animal, 
enicept  those  utrhich  are  poisonous,  that  the  Japa- 
nese do  not  make  use  of;  whales,  sea-lions,  all 
kinds  of  seals,  sea-hogs,  sea-bears,  furnish  them 
with  palatable  food.  Hence,  there  is  in  all  the 
Japanese  possessions  no  coast,  where  there  are  not 
tidheries,  which  employ  a  number  of  people.  They 
catch  lish  on  the  coast  in  great  nets,  in  the  seas 
with  lines.*f    The  Japanese  do  not,  like  the  Euro- 

*  The  northern  coast  appears,  at  a  short  distance  from  shore, 
to  be  badly  supplied  with  fish;  for  when  Cook's  companions 
were  off  that  part,  they  tried  repeatedly  in  ten  fathoms  water,  but 
without  success;  although  a  little  further  north,  off  the  Kuriles, 
they  had  taken  very  fine  cod,  in  considerable  quantities. — Ed. 
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t  There  is «  large  flat  fish  with  a  long  tail,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  a  piece  of  boneor  horn,  considered  b}  the  Japanese,  as 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent. 

The  gold-fish,  of  the  most  beautiful  kinds,  are  found  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast;  also  silver  fish,  which  are  caught  and  pce- 
senred  in  ponds,  and  fed  with  worms  and  flies. 

Eels  are  frequently  found  in  the  rice  grounds;  and  the  Japa- 
nese believe  that  they  can  be  made  by  cutting  straw,  mixing  it 
with  mud,  and  exposing  it  to  the  warmth  of  the  morning  sun. 

There  is  another  curious  fish — curious,  at  least,  from  the 
descriptions  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  call  it  Todo  noevu — 
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peans,  venture  to  kill  whales  in  the  open  sea,  but 
catch  them  iu  creeks,  and  close  to  the  coast,  in 
very  strong*  nets.  The  dead  sea  animals  which  the 
waves  have  csist  on  shore  serve  them  for  food ;  nay, 
even  people  of  the  highest  class  think  such  car- 
rion a  great  delicacy.*  •" 
The  Japanese  radish  is,  in  the  form  and  taste, 
very  different  from  ours ;  it  is  thin,  and  extremely 
long,  even  to  two  arsheens  in  length.  The  taste  of 
it  is  not  very  bitter,  but  sweetish,  almost  like  our 
turnips.  Whole  fields  are  covered  with  it.  A  great 
part  of  the  crop  is  salted,  the  other  part  is  buried 
in  the  ground  for  winter  and  boiled  in  soup.  Not 
ftven  the  radish  leaves  remain  unused,  they  are 
boiled  in  soup  or  salted,  and  eaten  as  sallad.  The 
fresh  leaves  also  of  this  plant  are  warmed  by  the 
lire  till  they  smoke,  and  then  put  in  a  packet  of 
tobacco.     This,  say  the  Japanese,  hinders  the  to- 


'*  a  small  fish  covered  with  hair,  with  four  feet,  like  to  hog's  feet ; 
from  whence  we  may  suppose  it  to  be  a  species  of  seal."  This  is 
the  fish  whose  oil  is  said  to  prevent  ebriety. — Ed. 

*  About  the  year  1680,  a  rich  fisherman  of  the  province  of 
Omura,  invented  a  new  method  of  catching  whales,  by  means  of 
a  net  made  of  two-inch  rope.  When  entangled  in  this,  the  whale 
lost  much  of  his  velocity,  and  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  har- 
poons of  his  assailants ;  but  the  mode  was  found  too  expensive 
for  general  use. 

Ambergris  is  found  in  the  intestines  of  one  species  called 
Mako.— Ed, 
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hacco  from  drying  up,  and  gives  it  an  agreeable 
smell  and  taste.  1  really  did  convince  myself  of 
the  former,  but  did  not  perceive  the  latter,  perhaps 
because  I  am  no  great  smoaker.  They  manure 
the  radish  fields  with  night  soil :  this  we  ourselves 
saw  at  Matsmai.  In  some  places  they  use  the 
same  manure  for  rice. 

Salt,  as  1  have  before  observed,  is  a  grand 
article  of  consumption  in  Japan.*  The  Japanese 
told  us,  that  they  had  rock  salt,  but  only  in  small 
(|uantities  ;  and  as  it  is,  besides,  brought  from  the 
interior  of  the  kingdom,  and  not  easy  of  con* 
veyance,  very  little  of  it  is  used.  In  general,  they 
use  sea  salt  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ; 
the  preparation  of  which  is  facilitated  by  the  ex- 
traordinary saltness  of  the  sea-water  near  the  tro- 
pics, and  by  the  evaporation  produced  by  the  heat. 
The  Japanese  have,  therefore,  large  pits  on  the 
coast,  into  which  they  let  the  sea- water  when  the 
tide  is  up ;  the  evaporation  leaves  a  thick  sedi- 
ment, from  which  they  boil  their  salt. 

According  to  the  description  of  the  Japanese, 
their  cotton  must  be  of  the  same  kind  as  I  have 
seen  in  the  English  colonies  in  the  West  Indies ; 


■■^-  *  In  some  provinces,  salt  is  made,  in  the  first  instance,  not 
by  evaporating,  but  by  pouring  sea-water  upon  sand,  until  sa- 
turated ;  after  which  the  sand  is  washed,  and  the  lye  boiled  in 
pots  until  it  chryslallizes :  as  Kcempfer  describes.— -Ed.     -t  f^ffv 
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that  18,  it  grows  on  small  trees,  about  the  height  of 
a  man.  They  have,  however,  other  kinds  of  cot- 
ton, but  I  was  not  able  sufiSciently  to  understand 
their  descriptions.  The  country  must  produce  au 
immense  quantity,  as  almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
cloathed  in  it.  The  wadding  which  they  make  of 
it  serves  them  instead  of  furs.  They  also  line 
their  mattresses,  and  their  morning  gowns,  wiJch 
latter  serve  them  as  quilts.  Of  cotton  th  likewise 
make  a  kind  of  writing-paper.*  It  is  made  also  into 
wicks,  of  which  an  immense  quantity  must  be  used, 
as  the  Japanese  always  keep  a  light  during  the 
night.  Rich  people  burn  candles,  as  I  have  said 
above ;  and  the  poor,  fish-oil.  When  foreign 
vessels  enter  their  ports,  or  an  officer  of  distinction 
arrives,  the  Japanese  hang  the  whole  town  with 
cotton  stuff.  In  a  word,  there  is  perhaps  no  other 
country  in  which  so  great  a  quantity  of  cotton  is 
used  as  in  Japan  ;  for  this  reason,  great  care  is 
taken  to  extend  the  cultivation  of  it.     As  an  in- 


*  The  kadsi,  or  paper-tree,  also  supplies  them  with  materials 
for  that  manufacture.  It  grows  very  rapidly;  and  its  bark  is  ib 
many  folds,  of  which  not  only  paper,  but  cloth  md  rope  aro 
made.  In  the  winter,  the  yearns,  shoots  are  cut  off  and  boiled, 
and  the  bark  is  then  taken  off  and  submitted  to  a  process  of  con- 
siderable length  and  ingenuity.  The  different  folds  of  thd  bark 
are  of  different  fineness ;  and  being  boiled  repeatedly  until  nuoe* 
rated,  the  paper  is  formed  pretty  much  in  the  European 
The  white  colour  is  given  by  ani«ftuion  of  liva.— Ed. 
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stance  of  the  industry  and  activity  of  this  original 
people,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they  import  from 
the  Kurile  islands,  into  the  interior  of  Japan,  her- 
rings spoiled  by  keeping,  to  serve  as  manure  for 
the  cotton  plants.  They  first  boil  the  herrings  in 
large  iron  kettles;*  then  put  them  in  presses,  and 
let  all  the  liquid  flow  into  the  same  kettles,  from 
which  they  take  the  oil  for  their  lamps.  What 
remains  of  the  herrings  is  spread  upon  mats,  and 
laid  in  the  sun  to  dry,  till  they  corrupt,  and  are 
almost  converted  into  ashes.  They  are  then  filled 
into  sacks  and  put  on  board  the  boats.  The  earth 
round  each  cotton  plant  is  manured  with  them, 
which  causes  the  crop  to  be  extremely  abundant. 
Japan  is  also  very  rich  in  silk.  We  had  the 
proofs  before  our  eyes.  Matsmai  is  reckoned  to 
be  one  of  the  very  poorest  towns ;  yet  we  con- 
stantly saw  people  of  all  ranks,  especially  women, 
in  silk  dresses.  On  festivals,  even  the  common 
soldiers  wore  costly  silk  dresses.  If  we  consider 
the  great  population  of  the  Japanese  empire,  the 
quantity  of  silk  must  be  very  great,  even  if  only 
rich  people  dressed  themselves  in  it.  It  was  not, 
indeed,  difficult  for  the  Japanese  to  cultivate  this 
production  to  a  great  extent,  as  it  requires  only  a 
good  climate  and  industry  ;  tlie  former  is  favour- 
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*  I  myself  saw  this  process  in  the  island  of  Kunashier. 
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iible,  and  the  latter  is  posseBseil  by  (he  ilupaneM;  in 
a  very  high  degree. 

Copper  is  also  produced  in  Japan  in  great 
abundance.*  The  inhabitants  cover  with  it  the 
roofs  of  some  of  their  bouses,  the  fore  part  of 
their  ships,  and  the  joists  in  the  houses.  They 
manufacture  of  this  metal  their  kitchen  uten- 
sils, tobacco-pipes,  fire-shovels,  &c.  Before  we 
were  lodged  in  the  house,  and  still  lived  in  the 
prison,  our  furniture  corresponded  with  the  place 
of  our  abode,  but  the  hearth  was  covered  with 
copper,  and  the  fire-shovel  was  of  the  same  metal: 
this  shows  that  the  Japanese  do  not  set  any  great ' 
value  upon  it.  The  tea-kettles  alone  must  cause 
an  im.^ense  consumption  of  copper  in  this  em- 
pire ;  for  all  the  Japanese,  as  I  have  said  above, 
drink,  when  they  are  thirsty,  something  warm, 
whether  it  be  tea  or  water.  In  every  house,  there- 
fore, the  tea-kettle  stands  constantly  on  the  fire, 
which  must  finally  spoil  it.     The  Japanese  copper 


A* 


*  The  copper,  which  always  formed  a  con»iderab1e  part  of 
the  Dutch  trade,  is  expressly  stated,  by  Thunberg,  to  contain 
more  gold,  and  to  be  finer  than  any  other  in  the  world.  It  is 
cast  into  bars  six  inches  lon^,  and  of  the  thickness  of  the  human 
finger,  flat  on  one  side,  aud  convex  on  the  other,  and  of  a  fine 
bright  colour.  Much  of  the  copper  sent  from  England  to  India, 
of  late  years,  has  been  cast  in  similar  ingots,  for  the  purpose  of 
coinage  principally,  and  is  commonly  distinguished  by  the  appel- 
lation of  "  Japan  copper."— Ed.  '<•  •  ^ 
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utensils  are,  however,  of  very  arood  workmanship ; 
we  often  wondered  at  the  durability  of  the  tea- 
kettles which  we  made  use  of ;  for  they  stood  over 
the  fire  for  months  together  without  burning 
through.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  Dutch,  in 
their  trade  with  Japan,  derived  their  greatest  ad- 
.vantage  from  the  exportation  of  the  Japanese  cop- 
per, because  it  always  contains  a  large  portion  of 
gold,  which  the  Japanese  wanted  skill,  or  inclina- 
tion, to  extract  from  it.  But  they  are  now  become 
wiser,  and  give  the  Dutch  only  pure  copper. 

With  resj^ect  to  iron,  the  Japanese  do  not 
possess  that  metal  in  such  abundance  as  copper, 
but  they  have  sufficient  to  supply  their  absolute 
wants;  and  if  the  government  exchanged  with 
the  Dutch,  copper  for  iron,  this  was  not  out  of  ne- 
cessity, but  because  iron  is  for  many  purposes 
preferable  to  copper.  As  the  Japanese  have  a 
surplus  of  the  latter,  both  they  and  the  Dutch  pro- 
fited by  this  exchange.  They  often  told  us,  that 
the  trade  with  the  Dutch  did  not  produce  them 
the  least  advantage  ;  only  some  medicines  and  po- 
litical news,  which  the  Dutch  bring  them  from 
Europe,  being  of  importance  to  them.  If  the  Ja- 
panese had  not  iron  sufficient  for  their  absolute 
wants,  they  would  certainly' set  more  value  on  the 
trade  with  the  Du.  h. 

Timber. — The  greater  part  of  the  Japanese 
provinces  are  without   wood.    The  extraordinary 
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population  of  the  kingfdom  renders  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  every  spot  of  ground  ;  and  therefore  only 
the  mountains,  which  cannot  be  cultivated,  are 
covered  with  vi^oods.  The  principality  of  Nambu, 
which  lies  on  the  north-east  part  of  the  island  of 
Niphon,  being  very  mountainous,  is  rich  in  tim- 
ber, with  which  it  supplies  all  Japan  in  exchangt 
for  provisions,  of  which  it  does  not  produce  sutii. 
cient  for  the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  On  the 
mountains  of  the  islands  of  Matsmai,  Kunashier, 
Eetooroop,  and  Sagaleen,  there  are  forests  of  all 
kinds  of  trees,  which  the  Japanese  also  make  use 
of:  we  saw  there  numbers  of  very  fine  beams, 
ready  to  be  exported.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
Japanese  draw  but  little  timber  from  these  islands, 
because  it  is  so  difficult  to  convey  it  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  coasts,  and  they  have  not  yet  felt 
the  necessity  of  surmounting  these  obstacles.  If 
this  should  happen,  the  Japanese  will  soon  open 
a  road  to  mountains,  which  other  nations  would 
consider  as  inaccessible  ;  I  doubt  whether  any 
thing  would  be  impossible  for  the  zeal,  activity 
and  patience  of  this  people.  i 

The  Japanese  wished  to  know  the  Russian 
name  for  some  species  of  wood  ;  and  brought  to 
us  pieces  and  branches  of  wood,  asking  how  they 
were  all  called  in  Russian.  We  made  use  of  this 
opportunity,  and  asked  where  these  trees  grew  ; 
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by  this  means  we  learned  that  several  kinds  of 
oaks,*  palms,  of  which  the  Japanese  make  very 
good  combs,  bamboo,  cypresses,  cedars,  yews, 
firs,  and  other  kinds  of  trees  the  names  of  which 
are  unknown  to  us,  grow  in  their  islands. 

1  have  before  mentioned,  that  habit  has 
rendered  tea  one  of  the  first  necessaries  of  life 
among  the  Japanese.  Japan  produces  both  green 
and  black  tea.-f  The  first  is  considered  as  the  best ; 


*  *  Koempfer  says  that  the  acoros  are  boiled  and  eaten  by  the 
lower  classes.  He  speaks  also  of  a  tree  called  the  Naatsme,  or 
Paliurus,  which  has  a  tery  fine  fruit. 

The  Japanese  ressels  are  said  to  be  very  lasting ;  not  from 
any  particular  attention  to  their  trees  with  respect  to  barking, 
but  from  the  system  of  hauling  their  vessels  on  shore,  after  they 
have  been  in  the  water,  and  burning  both  sides  as  high  as  the 
water  line,  until  covered  with  a  coat  of  charcoal,  in  order  to 
preserve  them  from  the  worm.  It  is  extremely  probable,  and 
deserving  of  investigation,  that  this  protects  them  also  from  the 
dry  rot  so  destructive  to  the  British  navy.— Ed.  :..v 

'  t  The  Japanese  tea  tree  is  described,  by  Kcempfer,  as 
having  leaves  like  the  cherry,  with  a  flower  like  a  wild  rose.  It 
grows,  in  the  most  sterile  places,  to  the  height  of  about  six  feet. 
It  is  an  evergreen.  When  fresh,  the  leaves  have  no  smell,  but  a 
very  astringent  taste.  Throughout  Japan,  the  tea-kettle  stands 
on  the  fire  from  morning  till  night.  ■ 

So  much  importance  do  the  Japanese  attaeh  to  the  genteel 
Service  of  tea,  that  masters  are  actually  employed  to  teach  the 
young  people  all  the  forms  and  eeremoni^,  like  dancing-  maste-rs 
in  Europe.— >Ed. 
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and,  in  fact,  is  so.     The  Japanese  even  prefer  it  to 
the  Chinese  green  tea ;  but,  according  to  our  taste, 
it  does  not  merit  this  preference.     With  respect  to 
the  black  tea,   it  is  very  bad,  and  the  Japanese 
drink  it  merely  to-  quench  their  thirst ;  whereas 
they  look  upon  the  green  tea  as  a  delicacy,  and 
treat  their  company  with  it.     The  Japanese  offi- 
cers, and  also  the  governor,  often  sent  us  green 
tea  as  a  present ;  but  then  ^he  interpreters  and  the 
guards  assisted,  with  a  good  appetite,  in  emptying 
the  tea-kettle,    'i^'ea  grows  in  all  the  southern  pro- 
vinces of  Japan  ;  the  best  green  is  produced  in  the 
principality  of  Kioto,  in   which  Kio,  the  city  or 
residence  of  the  spiritual  emperor,  is  situated.* 
In  this  province,  tea  is  cultivated  with  great  care, 
both  for  his  court  and  that  of  the  temporal  em- 
peror. 

J.,  Tobacco  is  an  article  whicTi  is  equally  indis- 
pensable to  the  Japanese.  The  catholic  mis- 
sionaries were  the  first  who  introduced  this  plant, 
and  taught  them  its  use.  From  them  too  the  Ja- 
panese received  its  name,  and  still  call  it  tabaco, 
or  tabago.     It  is  astonishing  how  the  use  of  this 


*  Some  Europeans  call  the  residence  of  the  Spiritual  Em- 
peror Miako;1)ut  the  word  Miago  (not  Itiiako)  means  metropolis, 
and  is  given,  by  the  Japanese,  to  this  city  as  a  distinction.  Its 
proper  name,  however,  is  Kio,  and  Kioto  the  name  of  the  pro- 
vince. 
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worthless  herb  should  have  spread,  in  so  short  a 
lime,  over  the  whole  earth,  as  it  is  entirely  without 
taste,  without  any  agreeable  smell,  without  use  to 
the  health,  and  a  mere  amusement  for  idle  people ! 
Our  interpreter,  Teske,  one  of  the  most  sensible 
of  our  Japanese  acquaintance,  was  himself  a  great 
smoaker;  but  often  said,  that  the  christian  priests 
bad  not  done  the  Japanese  so  much  injury  by 
the  introduction  of  their  faith,  which  only  pro- 
duced among  them  internal  commotions  and  civil 
wars,  as  by  the  introduction  of  tobacco ;  for  the 
former  was  only  a  transitory,  long  forgotten  evil, 
but  the  latter  diverted,  and  probably  would  do  for 
centuries  to  come,  large  tracts  of  land  and  a  num- 
ber of  hands  from  the  production  of  useful  and 
necessary  articles,  which  are  now  dear,  but  might 
otherwise  be  cheaper.  Besides,  the  workmen  could 
not  then  so  often  interrupt  their  labour,  but  now 
they  were  continually  resting  themselves  in  order 
to  smoke  their  pipes.      ;  .    -;  -y.   (  i'.jf  '^..^^   ^ 

I  do  not  know  how  many  species  of  this  plant 
there  are  in  nature,  nor  how  many  of  them  the  Ja- 
panese have  ;  but  I  saw  various  kinds  of  prepared 
tobacco  among  them :  from  the  most  pleasant  to 
the  most  disgusting.  They  cut  both  the  good  and 
the  bad  tobacco  very  small  as  the  Chinese  do:  in 
the  manufacture  of  the  better  sort,  they  use  Sagi 
to  moisten  it,  and  sell  it  in  papers  which  weigh 
about  a  Russian  pound.     The  Japanese  consider 
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i\\e  tobacco  from  Sasma  as  the  best,  then,  that  from 
Nangasaky,  Sinday,  &c.  The  worst  comes  from 
the  province  of  Tzyngaru  ;  it  is  strong,  of  a  black 
colour,  and  has  a  digusting  taste  and  smell.  The 
tobacco  from  Sasma  is,  indeed,  also  strong,  but  it 
has  an  agreeable  taste  and  smell,  and  is  of  a 
bright  yellow  colour.*  The  tobacco  from  Nanga- 
saky  is  very  weak,  in  taste  and  smell  perhaps  the 
best,  an<J  of  a  bright  brown  colour.  The  tobacco 
from  Sinday  is  very  good,  and  was  always  given 
us  to  smoke.  The  Japanese  manufacture  tobacco  so 
well,  that  though  1  was  before  no  friend  to  smok- 
ing, and  even  when  I  was  at  Jamaica,  could  but  sel- 
dom persuade  myself  to  smoke  a  Havannah  Segar, 
yet  I  smoked  the  Japanese  tobacco  very  frequently, 
and  with  great  pleasure.  SnufF  is  not  used  hi  Ja- 
pan. But  enough  of  this  plant !  I  could  indeed,  for 
the  pleasure  of  gentlemen,  who  love  smoking, 
write  some  sheets  more,  on  the  article  tobacco ; 
for  there  was  nothing  concerning  which  we  had 
such  frequent  opportunities  to  converse  with  the 
Japanese.!      The  literati,    the  interpreters,   and 


*  Thunberg  says,  that  in  those  parts  of  Japan  he  visited,  it 
grew  Tery  sparingly,  and  he  observed  no  large  plantations  ot 
it.  He  calls  it  almost  the  only  relique,  left  behind  in  Japan  by 
the  Portuguese  who  first  introduced  it. — Ed. 


t  They  use,  medicinally,  a  very  fine  sort  of  Snufi*,  like  IJipa- 
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guards,  all  smoked  ;  and  used,  too,  different  kinds 
of  tobacco,  according  to  their  respective  taste  or 
ability.  Out  of  politeness,  they  frequently  offered 
us  their  tobacco,  and  mentioned  its  name.  In  this 
manner,  a  conversation  usually  began  upon  tobac- 
co, which  often  lasted  for  hours  together.  We  of- 
ten had  no  opportunity  to  speak  of  other  more  im- 
portant things,  and  besides,  the  Japanese,  did  not 
all  like  to  converse  upon  them.  ;  ><  ^ 

The  Japanese  horses  are  small  and  weak.* 
They  resemble,  in  size,  ourfarmers  horses,  but  are 
much  thinner,  better  shaped,  and  also  more  spirited; 
as  the  Japanese  do  not  castrate  them,  but  always 
ride  on  stallions.  The  climate  permits  the  horses 
as  well  as  the  horned  cattle,  always  to  eat  grass ; 
it  is  only  on  journeys,  or  after  some  hard  labour, 
that  a  little  barley  is  given  them.     But  in  Matsmai 


nish,  which  is  brought  from  China.  It  is  consiue'f  d  most  effica- 
cious for  colds  in  the  head,  which  are  very  iVeq  .ten',  on  account 
of  the  repeated  changes  of  weather. — Ed. 

*  Horses  are  never  iron-shod;  but,  ip.-i,fc;  d  of  it,  their  ieet  are 
often  wrapped  up  in  shoes  made  of  twisted  ropes,  till  worn  out, 
and  frequently  renewed,  particularly  in  slippery  roads.  The  at- 
tendants in  travelling  always  carry  a  supply ;  and  the  poor  chil- 
dren traverse  the  roads  offering  them  for  sale. 

The  Jesuit  writers  assert,  that  although  the  Japanese  horns 
are  generally  small,  yet  many  are  found  amongst  them  wiiich 
do  notj'ield  to  the  hnest  in  Persia,  in  beauty,  inswiftnes8>  ov  in 
docility— 'Ed. 
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and  Sagaleen,  where  a  great  deal  of  suow  falls  in 
the  winter,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  lay  up  a 
provision  of  hay.  Among  all  the  Japanese  horses 
that  we  saw,  we  did  not  observe  a  single  white  one, 
but  mostly  dark  brown.  We,  therefore,  asked  the 
Japanese,  if  there  were  no  white  horses  in  their 
principal  island,  and  were  answered,  that  they 
were  very  rarely  met  with.  They  have  also  large 
horses  in  Japan,  but  the  number  of  them  is  very 
small,  The  Japanese  never  shoe  their  horses,  for 
they  have  no  occasion  to  drive  over  ice,  and  have 
no  pavement.  If  they  travel  during  the  rainy 
season  in  mountainous  places,  where  it  is  slippery, 
they  use  low  pieces  of  wood  of  the  size  and  shape 
of  an  ox*s  or  horse's  hoof.  These  pieces  of  wood 
are  laid  on  the  very  thick  skin  of  sea-lions,  or  other 
marine  animal,  and  then  iron  nails  are  driven 
through  the  skin,  with  large  sharp  heads,  which 
serve  instead  of  shoes,  when  the  skin  is  bound  un- 
der the  horses  feet,    i-  ...  .  . 

The  horned  cattle*  are  small  and  poor;  for  the 


*  The  unwillingness  of  all  sects  of  the  Japanese  to  eat  horned 
cattle,  seems  to  proceed  from  the  ceremonies  of  the  oldest  religion  ; 
for  with  the  followers  of  Camis,  whoever  should  eat  the  flesh  of 
any  four-footed  animal,  except  fallow  deer,  became  impure  for 
thirty  days;  whilst,  after  eating  birds,  the  impurity  or  unclean- 
ness,  only  continued  for  an  hour :  pheasants,  cranes,  and  sea- 
fowl,  can  be  eat  at  all  times  without  impurity.     Even  killing  any 
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Japanese  do  not  give  themselves  much  trouble 
about  feeding  them,  as  they  use  neither  meat  nor 
railk.  V 

Hemp  grows  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Ja 
pan;  we  saw  some  in  Matsmai:  I  have  already 
mentioned   for  what  purposes  the  Japanese  em- 
ploy it.*      :•  Mi%n  ;.* ! 

The  tree  called  Kadzy^  grows  in  great  abun- 


u 


auimal,  or  assisting  at  an  execution,  or  being  near  a  dying  person, 
or  entering-  into  a  house  where  there  is  a  corpse,  produces  an  un- 
cleanness  for  that  day. 

So  great  has  been  the  scarcity  of  horned  cattle,  that  the  Dutch 
ships,  formerly,  always  brought  with  them  from  Batuvia,  oxen, 
calves,  hogs,  goats,  sheepaudevendeer,fortheir  own  use,  whilst 
residing  at  the  factory.  They  were  always  landed  upon  a  small 
island  where  they  were  kept  in  stalls,  and  fed  with  grass  and 
leaves  brought  by  Japanese  convicts ;  or  else,  (as  in  winter),  with 
rice  and  branches  of  trees.  Thunberg  says  expressly,  that  the 
Japanese,  in  1775,  had  neither  sheep  nor  hogs,  and  very  few  cows 
or  oxen ;  the  latter  being  extremely  small,  and  only  used,  (and 
that  but  •  eldom)  for  the  purpose  of  agriculture:  but  their  flesh,  or 
the  milk  of  the  cows,  was  never  used  in  any  shape. 

Bulls  and  buffaloes  are  common,  according  to  the  mission- 
aries; the  latter  of  an  enormous  size,  with  a  large  hump  on  the 
back. — Ed.       ,■  ;  ■.    ■^-.  ;-,-,,    ....    ■  •     ,,     .;.■.,,•;., -t  .^  -r 

*  They  often  find  a  substitute  fpr  hemp,  even  in  the  thickest 
kinds  of  cordage  for  maritime  uses,  in  the  nettles  which  grow  to 
a  considerable  size,  running  wild  on  the  hills.  It  is  the  bark  of 
the  stem  that  is  used,  which  produces  most  excellent  cordage, 
though  its  threads  are  often  so  fine  as  to  be  wove  into  linen.— Ed. 
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dance,  and  is  of  the  most  important  use  to  the  in- 
habitants. The  Japanese  explained  to  us  what 
kind  of  a  tree  it  is;  but  I  never  understood  them 
sufficiently  to  describe  it.* 

The  Japanese  possess  in  several  partb  of  the 
empire  considerable  gold  and  silver  mines.  The 
government  however,  does  not  permit  them  all  to 
be  worked,  that  the  value  of  these  Metals  may  not 
be  depreciated  .f  The  Japanese  use  gold  and  silver 
for  various  purposes  besides  coin :  their  temples 
are  ornamented  with  these  metals  ;  people  of  dis- 
tinction wear  sabres,  with  gold  or  silver  hilts  and 
acabbards;  rich  people  have  gold  and  silver  pipes; 
many  lackered  articles,  such  as  table  utensils,  boxes, 
screens,  &c.  are  ornamented  with  gold  and  silver; 
there  is  a  kind  of  gold  and  silver  stuffs ;  nay  we 
were  told,  that  iu  the  principal  cities,  there  are 
numerous  public  buildings  with  gilded  roofs. 
In  the  houses  of  the  princes  and  great  people, 
there  are  many  ornaments  of  these  metals,  and 


^,  ,         *  Described  in  Page  \62. 

•f  It  is  asserted  b^  f  harlevoixt  that  '.vhen  the  Jesuit  missiiui. 
aries  first  went  to  M-t^s  lai,  they  found  a  river  flowing  past  the 
walls  of  the  city,  in  whose  sands  there  was  a  great  portion  of  gold 
dust,  the  searching  for  which  was  a  great  source  of  wealth  to  num- 
berless adventurers,  who  hired  certain  portions  of  the  river,  each 
draining  his  portion  by  means  of  a  dyke  and  canal,  permitt)**^*  the 
river  to  resume  its  natural  course  when  the  search  was  over.— E  9. 
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the    ladies    frequently    wear    gold    and    silver 
trinkets. 

Japan  has  sufficient  lead,  tin,  quicksilver 
and  sulphur  for  the  supply  of  its  wants.*  They 
cast  not  only  musket  bullets,  but  even  cannon  balls 
of  tin,  because  they  have  had  no  vicars  for  these 
two  hundred  years;  if  it  was  with  them  as  in 
Europe,  this  luxury  would  soon  cease.  As  for 
sulphur,  they  have  an  island,  which  is  entirely 
covered  with  it,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  hot 

,  ,.,.,—,■-, • »——_—.-_— J  — — —        -■-■■■■.       m>^^     w  wm     ^w<y    ■^i    -■■■  »- 

..,  «  A  trade  in  sulpbur  might  also  be  Tery  advantageous,  as 
there  are  several  natural  souffrieres,  the  produce  of  which  is 
very  great,  efipecially  in  the  island  Ivogesima,  or  Sulphur-island, 
besides  other  places ;  so  that  the  Jesuit  writers  consider  sulphur 
as  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  wealth  in  Japan.  Gold  is  also 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  empire ;  dug  up  in  ore,  or  smelted ; 
or  found  in  sand^  sometimes  in  copper.  Much  gold  dust  is  met 
with  in  Sado,  one  of  the  northern  provinces.  In  the  gulf  of 
Okus,  a  mountain  had  for  many  years  leaned  on  one  side,  and 
suddenly  fell  into  the  sea.  On  digging  into  its  base,  much  pure 
gold  was  found,  which  led  them  also  to  examine  what  had  fallen, 
aud  by  means  of  divers,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold  was 
brought  up,  until  an  earthquake  covered  the  mine  with  mire 
and  ci«:ty,  to  a  depth  of  many  feet,  rendering  further  research 
impracticable. 

Silver  is  also  produced,  so  rich,  that  the  Chinese  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  exchanging  gold  for  it;  weight  for  weight.  Be- 
sides these,  there  is  a  factitious  metal,  of  copper  mixed  with  a 
small  portion  of  gold,  resembling  gold  itself  in  colour  and  beauty, 
when  well  managed.  Thr  Japanese  have  long  been  in  the  secret 
of  working  it  with  superior  elegance  to  other  nations. — Ed. 
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springs,  is  covered  with  a  constant  vapour.  This 
island  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  Japanese 
enopire.  all  of  which  they  named  to  us.* 

Having  thus  spoken  of  those  productions  of 
Japan,  which  supply  the  chief  wants  of  this  en- 
lightened people,  I  proceed  to  those  which  admi- 
nister rather  to  fashion  or  luxury,  or  are  at  least 
!ess  necessary ;  they  are  the  following: 

Diamonds  and  pearls,  marble  and  other 
kinds  of  stone,f  the  camphor  tree,  the  varnish 
tree,  fruit  trees,  garden  plants,  various  wild  plants, 
domestic  and  wild  animals,  which  are  used  by 
the  Japanese. 

Japan  produces  precious  stones,  but  of  what 


*  in  the  first  part  of  my  work,  I  mentioned,  that  I  always 
wrote  down  my  remarks  on  small  slips  of  paper,  which  I  care- 
folly  preserved,  for  fear  the  Japanese  should  take  away  our 
papers.  Unfortunately,  1  have  lost  several  of  those  slips,  and 
among  them,  that  on  which  I  had  written  down  the  seven  won- 
ders. I  remember  only  three : —  1st.  The  abovementioned  island ; 
2nd.  There  is,  somewhere,  a  mountain,  on  which  flames  are  seen 
during  the  night,  without  any  body's  being  able  to  assign  the 
cause ;  3rd.  A  deep  well,  formed  by  nature,  in  which,  when  a 
small  pebble  is  thrown  down  it,  a  dreadful  noise  is  heard. 

**tl,  „  ,|i!;^»»w  <t"\   Hk^^'fi   .i.  v  ...  '.t.'  ■ 

t.  Ah  t  Some  very  fine  agates  are  found  nearly  equal  to  sapphires ; 
also  cornelians  and  jaspers.  Pearls  are  found  in  great  plenty ; 
but,  not  being  considered  as  ornamental  by  the  Japanese  ladies, 
have  long  been  reserved  for  the  Chinese  market. — Ed. 
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kinds  we  were  not  able  to  learn.  The  officers 
who  had  seen  the  snuif-box,  and  other  things, 
which  the  Japanese  Kodai  had  received  from  the 
late  Empress  Catherine  II,  and  had  brought  with 
him  to  Japan,  said,  that  there  were  such  stones 
in  Japan,  as  those  things  were  ornamented  with, 
but  that  the  Japanese  artists  did  not  nnderstand 
how  to  give  them  so  beautiful  a  polish. 

Japan  is  rich  in  pearls,  but  we  dia  not  see 
any  remarkably  large. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  marble  in  Japan. 
They  shewed  us  various  articles  made  of  white 
marble  with  small  blue  veins,  and  of  another 
kind  of  marble,  like  that  with  which  Isaac's  church, 
at  St.  Petersburg,  is  built.  They  also  shewed  us 
seals,  made  of  cornelian,  agate,  jasper,  and  other 
stones,  with  which  lam  unacquainted.  On  the 
coasts  of  the  principalities  of  Nambu  and  Tzyn- 
garu,  there  are  found  stones  of  different  colours, 
and  of  the  size  of  a  nut,  which  are  so  washed  by 
the  waves,  that  they  seem  almost  transparent, 
like  crystal.  The  Japanese  gave  me  twelve  red 
and  twelve  white  stones  of  this  kind,  to  use  at 
drafts,  but  the  sailor,  whom  I  ordered  to  take  ther.j 
with  him,  lost  them. 

..  Many  Japanese  carry  perfumes  about  them 
among  which  is  camphor.     They  told  us,    that  in 
the  southern  part  of  Japan,  the  tree  w'uich  pro- 
duces it  grows  in  such  abundance,  that  notwith- 
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Standing  the  great  coii8Uiii)UJon  (»f  it  in  thf  '"outi^ 
try,  large  quantities  are  e\|)C)rte(l  by  the  IJutch 
ami  Chinese.  'J'herc  is  also  an  imitation  of  cam- 
phor, in  Japan,  hut  every  body  ran  ditttinguish  it 
from  the  genuine.* 

I'he  Japanese  varnish  is  celebrated  cvt-n  in 
Europe.  The  tree,  which  prodnces  this  juice, 
grows  in  snrh  a])undance,  that  the  Japanese  lacker 
all  their  table  utensils,  boxes,  Hiiddlcs,  bows, 
arrows,  spears,  s* heaths,  cartouch-boxcs,  tobacco- 
boxes;  in  their  houses,  the  wails  and  screens,  and 
in  short  eve.  trifle,  that  they  wish  to  ornament.* 
We  had  the  pleasure  to  see  a  masterpiece  in  var- 
nishing It  was  .1  bottle-case  belonging  to  the 
governor,  who  sent  it  for  us  to  look  at.  The  po- 
lish un  it  wa^  so  btantiful,  t'jat  we  could  see  our 


*  The  kus,  or  camphor-tree,  ig  of  th«  laurel  kind,  with 
black  and  purple  veins.  KoempfKr  says,  that  the  Japanese  cam- 
phor is  made  by  a  simple  decoction  of  the  wood  and  roots,  but 
bears  no  proportion  lu  value  to  that  of  Uorneo.— Kd. 


f  The  real  Japan  varnish  is  made  from  a  tree  called  Silz, 
yielding  a  whitish  juice,  whose  application  to  articles  of  domestic 
use,  even  at  court,  is  considered  more  valuable  than  silver  or 
gold.  Its  preparation  is  very  simple,  bein^  merely  drawn  from 
the  tree,  strained  through  paper,  and  then  tinted  with  various 
colouring  substances,  as  may  be  required. 

Their  varnish  has  always  been  coniidered  much  superior  to 
that  of  ('hina,  or  Tonquin,  and  the  Japanese  apply  it  in  a  man^ 
ner  peculiar  to  themselves.— Ed. 
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faces  in  it  as  in  a  mirror.  The  natural  colour  of 
this  juice  is  white,  but  it  assumes  any  colour  by 
being-  mixe<l  with  it.  The  best  varnish  in  Japan 
is  usually  black,  or  red,  and  almost  every  thing 
is  so  varnished;  but  we  saw  also,  j^reeii,  yellow, 
blue  and  other  varnish.  In  varnishing,  they  alsw 
imitate  marble.  The  juice,  whei  "sh,  is  poi- 
sonous, and  very  injurious  to  those  .»ho  coll(ect  it, 
for  which  reason  they  employ  various  precautions; 
but  after  it  has  stood  for  some  time  in  the  open 
air,  it  loses  its  poisonous  quality.  The  varnished 
utensils  may  be  used  without  danger.  The  Ja- 
panese are  so  clever  in  varnishing,  that  you  may 
pour  hot  water  into  a  vessel,  and  drink  it,  with- 
out perceiving  the  slightest  smell  of  the  paint. 
This  however,  is  true  only  with  respect  to  vessels 
of  the  best  workmanship  ;  in  others,  you  smell 
the  paint,  even  if  warm  water  is  poured  into 
them. 

The  Japanese  have  no  want  of  fruit  trees.* 
They  have  oranges,   lemons,    peaches,    apricots. 


*  They  have  a  curious  mode  of  preserving  their  fruit  by 
cutting  it,  if  large,  into  slices,  and  drying  it,  or  working  it  up 
with  yeast,  from  the  sakki,  or  rice  beer.  The  acid  of  the  yeast 
penetrates  into  the  fruit,  and  not  only  preserves  it,  but  gives  a 
peculiar  flavour,  of  which  the  Japanese  are  very  fond.  Cucum- 
bers are  also  preserved  in  the  same  manner,  and  sent  to  uiarket 
in  firkins. — Ed. 
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plumbs,  figs,  cherries,  pears,  apples,*  chesnuts, 
&c.  It  is  strange,  that  "with  a  climate  like  that  of 
Japan,  no  grapes  should  flourish  there,  The 
Japanese  have  on^ly  small  wild  grapes,  which  are 
very  sour,  and  are  salted  and  eaten  as  salad .f 
The  reason  perhaps  is,  that  they  grow  in  the 
woods,  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  that  the 
Japanese  do  not  understand  the  culture  of  ihe  vine. 
Next  to  rice  and  fish,  vegetables  are  the  fa- 
vourite food  df  the  Japanese.  They  have  melons, 
water-melons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  tnrnips,  carrots, 
mustard,  &c.  We  could  not  learn  whether  thev 
had  any  cabbages. J     We  frequently  f  xplained  td 


*  I  have  read,  in  an  European  work  upon  Japan,  that  there 
are  no  apples  there.  But  we,  ourselves,  eat  apples  which  came 
from  the  principality  of  Tzyngaru.  They  were  indeed  small  and 
illtast;d  ; 


f  Yet  the  early  missionaries,  particularly  Father  de  Angelts, 
assert,  that  wine  was  very  common  in  Jesso,  and  the  vicinity  of 
Matsmai,  in  1U20;  adding,  that  every  body  drank  it  in  great 
quantities,  without  being  intoxicated,  in  consequence  of  their 
seasoning  their  food  with  the  oil  of  a  fish  called  Todonoevo. 
Perhaps  the  holy  father  was  a  relative  of  the  renowned  Afendez 
Pinto,  who  had  preceded  him. — Ed. 

^  Round  Nangasaky  many  species  of  European  vegetables 
are  now  cultivated.  They  have  the  red  beet,  carrots,  fennel,  dill^ 
anise,  parsly,  asparagus,  leeks,  onions,  turnips,  black  radishes* 
lettuces,  succory,  endive,  &c.  But  it  is  curious,  that  even 
there,  Thunberg  does  not  enumerate  cabbages. 
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tijein  what  kind  of  a  plant  it  was,  and  even  made 
them  a  drawing  of  one,  but  they  always  said,  that 
they  had  nothing  like  it  growing  in  Japan.  Ex- 
cept melons  and  water-melons,  the  Japanese  eat 
no  vegetables  raw,  and  were  much  surprised, 
when  they  saw  us  eat  raw  cucumbers,  with  salt 
and  vinegar.  They  mix  their  mustard  with  vine- 
gar and  eat  it  with  fish. 

They  have  also  large  quantities  of  red,  or 
cayenne  pepper,  and  poppies.  They  eat  the  pepper 
raw,  with  various  dishes,  or  boil  it  in  sugar,  and 
use  it  as  a  preserve.  They  mix  the  poppy  with 
sugar  or  treacle,  and  eat  it  with  a  paste  made  of 
pounded  rice.  They  use  poppy-oil  to  fry  fish  in, 
and  in  the  dressing-  of  various  dishes.  ^ 

Among  the  vegetable  productions  used  by 
the  Japanese  for  food,  are  sugar-cane,  black  and 
red  currants,  bird  cherry,  (Prunus  Padus  Linn,) 
various  herbs,  fungi,  sea-cabbage,  and  the  berries 
of  wild-roses,  or  hips,  which  grow  in  abundance 
in  the  northern  provinces  of  Japan.  The  Japanese 
use  the  latter  as  a  medicine  against  wind,  and  eat 
them  raw. 


The  want  of  cabbages  appears  to  be  supplied,  at  Ifeast  in 
the  southern  districts,  by  the  Brassiea  OrientaHs,  or  East  In- 
dian kali,  planted  early  in  the  spring,  and  enlivening  the  land- 
scape with  its  yellow  flowers.  Much  of  this  is  allowed  to  run  to  seed^ 
and  expreraed  for  the  purpose  of  burning  in  their  lamps.— 'Ed, 
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The  sugar-cane  is  rare  in  Japan,  and  the 
sugar  which  it  yields  is  black,  and  not  very  sweet ; 
the  want  of  land,  which  serves  for  the  cultivation 
of  more  necessary  plants,  probably  hinders  the 
Japanese  from  cultivating  this  cane,  which  is 
merely  an  article  of  luxury.* 

The  Japanese  salt  the  currants  and  bird  cher- 
ries, and  eat  them  instead  of  salad  ;  of  the  herbs 
poor  people  make  soup,  and  also  eat  them  salted  : 
pickled  mushrooms  are  considered  as  a  great 
delicacy ;  they  are  boiled  in  soups,  salted,  or  laid 
in  vinegar. 

With  respect  to  the  sea-cabbage,']'  this  plant, ' 
which  is  disregarded  almost  every  where  else,  not 
only  gives  food  to  millions  of  people  in  Japan,  but 
it  is  also  an  article  of  commerce.  J     The  Japanese 
dry  it,  and  then  use  it  in  soup ;  or  wrapping  it 


*  Sugar,  in  a  soft  state,  generally  forms  part  of  the  im- 
ports by  the  Dutch  ships. — Ed. 

t  In  Ireland  the  sea-cabbage  is  used  for  manuring  the  land, ' 
and  is  therefore,  highly  esteemed.     During  my  stay  there,  the 
owner  of  an  estate  quarrelled  with  his   neighbour,  because  the 
latter  had  collected  sea  cabbage  on  his  coast,  and  threatened  to 
shoot  him,  as  a  robber,  if  he  caught  him  at  it  again. 

X  Johnson,  in  his  Hebridian  tour,  alludes  to  the  increased 
value  of  rocky  reefs  and  islets,  from  the  manufacture  of  the  kelp 
from  this,  and  all  other  kinds  of  sea  wrack. — Ed, 
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round  fish,  boil  and  eat  both  together.  Often 
they  broil  it  over  the  fire,  strew  salt  on  it  and  eat 
it  without  any  farther  dressing.  This  cabbage 
serves  chiefly  poor  people  for  their  support ;  but 
the  rich  frequently  eat  them  dressed  in  a  different 
manner,  and  even  the  Emperor's  kitchen  is  fur- 
nished with  it.* 

#•>  fThedomesiie  animals  of  the  Japanese,  besides 
horses  and  oxen  which  I  have  mentioned  before, 
are.  swine,  dogs  and  cats.  The  first  are  used  as 
food  by  those  sects  that  are  permitted  to  eat  meat. 
The  dugs  are  employed  in  the  chase  and  to  guard 
the  houses,  and  the  cats  perform  the  same  services 
as  in  Europe,  though  a  writer  upon  Japan  says, 


*  This  seeirs  to  be  the  same  species  of  fucus,  orsea-w  d, 
which,  when  dried  for  eating,  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
Ireland,  is  railed  dhulish;  but  when  boiled,  is  known  by  the 
name  of  sloak,  with  which  Thunberg's  description  agrees  exactly; 
for  he  says,  that  when  dried  and  cleansed  from  sand,  salt,  and 
other  iiupiirities,  it  is  used  by  the  Japanese  on  several  occasions. 
Tough  as  it  may  appear  to  be,  yet  it  is  eaten  occasionally,  and 
particularly,  when  they  meet  together  to  make  merry,  and 
drink  snkki ;  a  statement  perfectly  in  consonance  with  the  Scot- 
tish dhulish.  He  also  states  it  be  cut  into  pieces  and  boiled, 
when  it  grows  much  thicker  than  before,  and  is  mixed  with  other 
food. 

On  some  parts  of  the  cOast  of-  Niphon,  they  gather  a  spe- 
cies of  ulva,  or  sea-weed ;  this  they  dry  and  roast  over  the 
coals,  rubbing  it  down  afterwards  to  a  very  fine  powder,  which 
they  eat  ^ith  boiled  rice,  and  with  soup. — Ed. 
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that  the  Japanese  cats  do  not  catch  mice.*  This 
is  however  false ;  were  it  not,  Nature  must  deviate 
in  Japan  from  her  own  laws.  Besides  experience 
has  convinced  us  of  the  contrary.  A  Japanese  he- 
cat,  that  we  had,  understood  hi;s  business  perfectly, 
and  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  his  European  bre- 
thren. 1  must  observe  besides,  that  he  often  amu- 
sed us  in  prison  by  his  tricks,  and  was  our  favou- 
rite, and  therefore  was  never  in  want  of  food  ;  yet 
instinct  made  him  catch  the  rats  and  mice.  If  Eu- 
ropean writers  have  so  often  denied  to  Japanese 
animals,  the  qualities  with  which  Nature  has  en- 
dowed them,  can  we  wonder  that  they  painted  the 
Japanese  i  n  such  false  colours  ?         »^  , , . ., 


*  Charlevoix  states,  that  neither  greyhounds  nor  spaniels  are 
to  be  met  with  in  Japan;  whence  those  islanders  have  few  sports 
of  the  field :  but  when  they  do  indulge  in  that  amusement,  they 
make  u$e  of  common  dogs,  of  which  the  number  was  then  very 
great,  owing  to  the  whimsical  circumstance,  of  the  Emperor  Tsi- 
nigos,  about  the  middle  of  the  I7th  century,  being  born  under 
the  constellation  which  they  call  **  the  Dog."  They  were  per- 
mitted to  increase  to  an  insufferable  extent;  the  inhabitants  being 
forced  to  maintain  a  dog  kennel  in  every  street. 

The  Japanese  cats  have  been  described  as  of  extraordinary 
beauty;  their  colour  whitish,  with  large  black  and  yellow  spots ; 
their  tails  short.  It  certainly  is  asserted,  that  these  cats  will  not 
molest  a  mouse,  and  are  kept  only  for  amusement.  They  are  very 
fond  of  being  caressed  and  carried;  and  the  ladies  treat  them  like 
lap  dogs.— Ed. 
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Chickens  and  ducks  are  the  only  domestic 
fowl  that  the  Japanese  use  (though  but  seldom),  as 
food.  'I  hou|L>hitis  permitted  in  some  sects,  yetfrom 
attachment  to  these  animals  they  do  not  like  to  kill 
them.  If  one  of  us  was  ill,  and  the  Japanese  wished 
to  make  him  some  chicken  broth,  as  they  had  heard 
that  it  was  usually  given  to  the  sick  in  Europe,  they 
had  great  difficulty  in  finding  any-  body  who 
would  sell  them  a  fowl,  though  they  offered  a  high 
price  for  one.* 

;.  o.  The  Japanese  are  fond  of  eggs ;  they  boil  them 
hard,  and  eat  them  at  the  dessert  like  fruit,  fre- 
quently with  oranges.  For  us,  they  boiled  them 
in  soup  with  vegetables.  For  people  of  distinction, 
fowls  are  kept  in  rooms,')*  where  they  lay  their  eggs, 
and  are  fed  with  rice.  The  great  people  would 
not  eat  the  egg's  of  fowls  that  run  about  at  their 
will  and  pick  up  what  they  can  find.  Many 
keep  also  swans,  geese  and  turkeys,  but  mere- 
ly for  pleasure,  as  we  do  peacocks,  which  they 
also  have. 


*  So  much  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  exists  here,  that 
when  any  person  is  at  the  point  of  death,  upon  the  days  conse- 
crated to  the  deceased,  it  is  forbidden  to  his  relations,  to  kill  any 
bird  whatever.  In  the  monasteries  cocks  are  held  sacred;  from 
their  being  considered  as  morning  alarums. — ^Ed. 


t  AmonjT  their  fowls  they  have  ateo  the  guinea  fowl. 
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Of  wild  Quadrupeds,  the  Japanese  use  ful- 
some purposes  the  followiujijf :  ♦  wild  boars,  bears, 
deer,  hares  and  wild  goats.  Those  sects,  which 
are  allowed  to  eat  meat,  use  them  for  fooil ;  and  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Japan,  where  the  winters  are 
very  cold,  the  poor  people  use  bears  skins  as  quiits. 
The  rich  have  travelling  bajUfs  or  cases  made  of 
these  skins  to  put  over  things  which  they  desire  to 
protect  against  bad  weather,  such  as  trunks 
with  clothes,  bottle-caiites  and  the  like. 

The  gall  of  the  bear  is  made  by  them  into  a 
solid  mass,  and  used  as  a  strengthening  medicine,  ^ 
for  weakness  in  the  stomach,  and  other  disorders.^ ^  * 
It  is  highly  valued  by  the  Japanese  for  its  medici- 
nal viiiue,  and  paid  for  at  a  high  price,    rheviiflfirm, 
that  the  gall  of  those  bears  which  are  killed  in  the 
island  of  Niphon,  is  far  more  efficacious,  than  that 
of  the  bears  of  Matsmai,  which  latter  are  therefore 


*  We  are  told  by  the  early  writers,  that  there  have  never  been 
asses,  mules,  camels  nor  elephants  in  Japan.  As  for  savage 
beasts,  they  can  find  no  shelter  in  a  country  so  well  cultivated. 
Sheep  and  goats  were  carried  there  by  the  Portuguese,  which 
moltiplied  exceedingly :  but  these  have  been  suffered  by  the  Japa- 
nese to  run  wild,  because  they  dare  not  eat  their  flesh,  and  know 
not  how  to  manufacture  the  wool  or  liuir.— Ed.  .  ^     , 

t  In  the  province  of  Figon,  there  are  fine  hogs,  first  imported 
by  the  Chinese.  These  they  breed,  not  for  use,  but  to  sell  to 
the  Chinese  and  Dutcb.-^ED. 
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less  esteemed.  The  hunters  often  practice  great 
frauds  in  the  sale  of  the  bear's  gall.  When  they 
are  on  the  chace  they  kill  all  the  animals  that  come 
in  their  way,  and  take  out  the  gall ;  if  they  have 
the  good  fortune  to  kill  a  bear,  they  carry  him 
home  us  publicly  as  possible,  in  order  to  attract  at- 
tention, and  as  the  Japanese  miss  no  opportunity 
of  purchasing  the  valuable  medicine,  all  who  meet 
the  hunters,  ask  if  they  have  already  sold  the  bear's 
gall  ?  The  huntsman  then  gives  them  the  gall  of 
some  other  animal,  and  if  the  purchaser  is  not  a 
judge,  he  is  defrauded.  In  this  manner  they  will 
sell  the  gall  of  a  bear  many  times  over.  Many  of 
the  Japanese  however,  are  able  to  distinguish  by 
the  taste,  not  only  the  gall  of  any  animal  from  that 
of  a  bear,  but  even  the  gall  of  the  bear  of  Niphon, 
from  that  of  those  of  Matsmui.  Our  interpreter 
Kumaddschero,  was  such  a  judge.  The  method 
of  using  this  remedy  is  very  simple,  they  bite  off 
little  pieces  and  swallow  them. 

Of  deer-skins  the  Japanese  manufacU're  a 
kind  of  thick  and  fine  shamois  leather. 

or  useful  insects  the  Japanese  have  silk- 
worms and  bees.  The  honey  which  the  latter 
produce  is  employed  only  in  medicine,  and  the 
wax  used  only  by  apothecaries,  for  plaisters.* 


*  They  have  besides,  bees,  wasps,  common  flies,  bugs,  fire 
flies,  beetles]  grasshoppers,  and  similar  insects,  in  equal  proper- 
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In  the  third  ami  last  division  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Japan,  1  reckon  those  from  ivhich  the 
inhabitants  derive  little  or  no  advantage.  Among 
them  I  may  mention  coals,  which  are  in  abundance 
in  Japan,  but  not  used. 

Raspberries,  wild  and  garden  strawberries, 
which  we  esteem  so  highly  in  Europe,  are  not 
eaten  by  the  Japanese  :  they  consider  them  as  un- 


tion  with  any  part  of  Europe.  But  of  the  more  remarkable 
kinds  there  is  the  mountain  butterfly,  either  quite  black  or  of  the 
most  beautiful  variety  of  colours ;  also  the  Romuri,  a  large  night 
fly,  extremely  handsome ;  with  beetles  that  shine  like  a  glow- 
'worm.  Of  these  there  is  one  species  whose  humt  it  is  said  by 
the  Japanese,  can  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  a  mile — perhaps  it 
may  be  seen  as  far  off!  There  are  two  other  species  which 
make  nearly  as  much  noise ;  but,  perhaps,  the  most  curious  fact 
in,  that  the  females  of  the  three  species  are  dumb ! 

Thefre  is  another  night  fly,  but  extremely  rare,  about  as 
k>ng  as  a  finger,  with  four  wings ;  two  of  which  are  transparent, 
and  the  others  of  a  shining  brightness,  embellished  with  spots 
and  streaks  of  such  exquisite  brilliancy,  that  the  ladies  actually 
wear  them  along  with  their  jewels. 

When  butterflies  were  first  introduced  here  by  the  Chinese, 
inl  their  insect  state,  and  as  a  medicine  of  cordial  virtues,  the 
.JiqjMnese  were  quite  astonished ;  describing  them,  to  Thunberg, 
as  a  crawling  insect  in  summer,  but  a  plant  in  winter;  bein^ 
then  in  its  chrysalis  state,  and  found  adhering  to  the  roots  of 
plants.    They  were  not  aware  of  its  subsequent  change. 

Amongst  the  insects  the  most  destructive  is  the  white  ant, 
so  common  throughout  the  east.  They  are  called,  in  Japan,  by  a 
name  which  signifies  the  "  Piercer;"  as  fliey  will  find  their  way 
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wholesome.  These  fruits,  however,  are  really  not 
at  all  pleasant  in  Japan ;  they  are,  indeed,  as  large 
as  ours,  and  of  a  dark  red  colour,  but  they  are 
not  sweet,  are  very  watery,  and  almost  without 
smell.  In  general  the  Japanese  eat  no  berries 
that  grow  on  herbs. 

The  following-  wild  quadrupeds  are  found  in 
Japan  :♦  bears,  panthers,  leopards,  wolves,  wild 


through  any  substance  except  stone  or  metal.  Their  habits  are 
like  those  of  the  European  ants ;  but  they  are  much  more  des- 
tructive. The  Japanese  are  of  opinion  that  the  scattering  of  salt 
will  drive  them  away ;  but  the  red  ant  is  their  most  inveterate 
•nemy. 

The  Centipede  is  also  found  here ;  but  its  bite  is  by  no 
means  so  inflammatory  as  in  warmer  climates. 

Serpents  are  not  numerous;  but  there  is  a  green  one,  with  a 
flat  head  and  sharp  teeth,  whose  bite  is  so  deadly  that  the  Japa- 
nese believe  whoever  is  bitten  during  the  day,  must  infallibly  die 
before  sunset.  The  soldiers  hunt  them  for  the  sake  of  their  flech; 
to  eat  which,  they  suppose,  will  make  a  man  valiant.— Ed. 

*  Charlevoix  enumerates  deer,  hares,  wild  boars,  asset, 
bears,  wild  dogs,  foxes,  rats  and  mice.  In  one  island  there  is  a 
species  of  deer  extremely  tame  and  gentle, ;  which  are  forbidden, 
by  the  laws,  to  be  either  killed  or  hunted.  Should  one  be  found 
dead  near  any  house,  the  owner  would  be  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy 
fine,  or  forced  to  labour  for  a  certain  number  of  days,  for  the 
temples  or  the  public  service.  Consequently  the  people  are  very 
enxious  to  bury  them  whenever  they  find  them  dead  in  the  vici- 
nity of  their  villages  or  houses.  There  is  another  animal  called 
the  Tanuki,  of  a  very  singulai^  appearance:  his  colour  dark 
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dogs,  and  foxes.  Many  superstitious  Japaneie  as* 
cribe  to  the  hiHt  the  power  of  the  devil.  In  tltt* 
southern  and  middle  provinces  of  the  empire, 
tfiere  are  monkeys  of  a  small  race  ;  in  the  iitlund 
of  Matsmai,  siiblen,  but  their  fur  is  reddiwh,  and 
therefore  does  not  bear  a  high  price.  HIephants, 
tigers,  lions,  camels,  apes,  greyhounds,  pointers, 
setting-dogs,  and  other  species  of  dogs,  are  known 
to  the  Japanese  only  from  drawings. 

There  .ire  numerous  kinds  of  birds  of  prey 
in  Japan  ;*  such  as  eagles,  falcons,  hawks,  kites, 


-(  I 


brown,  with  a  muzzle  like  that  of  a  fox ;  he  is  not  very  larft, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  species  of  wolf.  There  is  also  o  imtll 
animal,  the  Itutz,  of  a  reddish  hue,  so  familiar  as  almost  to 
domesticate  itself,  making  its  nest  in  the  roofs  of  the  houses,— Ed. 

.;,.]  *  When  the  Jesuits  wrote,  the  wild  birds  were  so  familiir 
■that  many  kinds  might  be  considered  as  nearly  domesticAt«d. 
The  crane  was  protected  by  special  edict ;  and  no  perion  could 
kill  one  without  the  emperor^s  licence  expressly  for  that  purpose, 
even  though  it  might  be  for  the  diversion  of  that  princn  himself. 
In  fact,  cranes  and  tortoises  are  considered  as  animals  of  good 
augury.  Iheir  figures  are  painted  on  the  walls  of  the  royal 
apartments  and  of  the  temples ;  and  such  is  the  respect  in  which 
the  former  are  held  by  the  lower  classes,  that  they  are  nevei 
spoken  of  without  an  honourable  prefix  to  their  name,  tanta- 
mount to  **  His  worship  the  Crane!*'  Herons  are  white,  grey, 
and  bluish.  Wild  geese  are  of  two  sorts,  which  never  intermix : 
one  white  as  snow,  the  other  of  an  ashey  grey.  It  is  death  to 
kill  them  without  a  licence. 

One  species  of  the  duck  ie  so  very  beautiful  that  many  pfr- 
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&c.  Of  wile]  tbwl,  the  sects  that  may  eat  meat 
use  geese  and  chicks  for  food.  Swans  and  cranes 
are  held  sacred,  and  nobody  dares  to  kill  them. 
Of  singin^'  birds,  such  as  we  also  have,  we  saw  in 
cages,  starlings,  bull-Hnches,  and  green-finches  ; 
but  no  others.  The  Japanese  are  fond  of  singing 
birds  in  their  houses,  and  there  are  shops  that  deal 
in  them. 

soni,  who  have  seen  paintings  of  it,  have  believed  them  to  be 
coloured  from  fancy.  The  pluniag:e  is  formed  of  various  shades 
of  the  most  brilliant  colours;  the  vermillion  predominating  in  the 
neck  and  breast:  the  tail  and  wings  have  a  most  curious  arrange- 
ment ;  and  its  step  is  peculiarly  majestic. 

The  pheasants  are  extremely  beautiful,  with  very  long  tails, 
formed  of  the  most  exquisite  colours.  Snipes  are  very  common: 
in  fact,  the  snipe  and  the  mullet  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  wild  pigeons  have  a  black  and  blue  plumu;^e.  They 
are  not  permitted  to  make  their  nests  in  the  houses,  on  account 
of  the  very  inflammable  nature  of  their  excrement,  from  the 
quaptity  of  saltpetre  contained  in  it.  The  stoiks  remain  all  the 
year  in  Japan.  The  best  falcons  are  brought  from  the  northern 
provinces ;  and  are  kept  rather  for  shew  than  service.  Sparrow- 
hawks  are  very  common,  and  of  extraordinary  fierceness.  Crows 
have  increased  amazingly,  from  two  that  were  brought  from 
China  as  a  present  to  one  of  the  earlier  emperors.  There  is  a 
nocturnal  bird,  called  Token,  of  most  exquisite  flavour,  only 
served  up  on  the  tables  of  the  great,  and  upon  extraordinary 
occasions.  It  might  be  of  use  if  imported  into  this  country,  as 
its  ashes  are  said  to  be  very  efficacious  in  restoring  sour  beer. 

Amongst  other  wild  birds  there  is  a  beautiful  species  of 
white  herons,  so  numerous  and  so  tame  as  to  follow,  or  rather 
to  accompany,  the  peasants  whilst  at  work  with  their  hoes,  in 
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More  comnion  birds,  such  as  cuckoos,  ravens, 
crows,  sparrows,  &c.  are  as  numerous  in  the  north 
of  Japan  and  Matsmai  as  with  us.  Parrots  and 
canary  birds  are  not  met  with  in  Japan  :  on  the 
coasts  there  is  abundance  of  sea-fowl,*  such  as 
albatrosses,  cormorants,  various  species  of  gulls, 
Greenland  pigeons,  &c. 

This  is  all  that  I  am  able  to  say  of  the  natural 
productions  of  Japan. 

In  speaking  of  the  mstnufactures  of  this  em- 


order  to  feast  upon  the  worms.  In  this  useful  occupation  they 
are  encouraged ;  and  protected  by  the  wholesome  superstitions  of 
the  people. 

In  the  south-we^t  district  of  Japan,  there  are  immense 
numbers  of  pelicans,  which,  with-  wild  ducks,  &c.  build  {heir 
nests  in  the  pine  trees. — ^Ed.  .  i 

*  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate  the  Bisago,  carnivorous, 
«nd  resembling  the  sparrow-hawk.  It  lives  principally  upon 
fiah  ;  and  selects  holes  in  the  rocks  where  it  deposits  its  prey.  It 
is  in  great  demand,  and  sells  very  dear.  Sea  mews,  sea  crows, 
«ea  pies,  sparrows,  swallows,  and  other  small  birds,  are  as  com- 
mon as  in  Europe.  The  Japanese  larks  have  a  finer  song  than 
ours ;  and  the  nightingales  are  in  great  demand.  ^^  ,., 

Shooting  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  favorite  amusement  in 
those  districts  which  Thunberg  visited;  as  he  declares  that 
whilst  sailing  amongst  the  islands,  particularly  in  fine  weather, 
several  species  of  wild  ducks,  particularly  those  called  the  Chi- 
nese Teal,  were  assembled  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  in  such 
numbers  that  at  a  distance  they  seemed  like  islands,  from  whence 
they  are  never  scared  away  by  the  gun.— Ed. 
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pire,  those  of  silk,  steel,  porcelain,  apd  lackered 
goods,  must  have  the  first  place.*  •f*.  ,^ir»«<T 

•  (I  •  The  silk  manufactories  are  important,  not 
only  on  account  of  the  quantity  but  also  the  good 
quality  of  the  articles  which  they  furnish.  The 
Japanese  make  several  kinds  of  stuffs  and  costly  ar- 
ticles, which  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  thoseof  China. 
With  respect  to  steel  manufactures,  the  Ja- 
panese sabres  and  daggers  surpass  all  others  in  the 
world,  those  of  Damascus  perhaps  excepted.  They 
bear  extraordinary  trials.  The  Japanese  are  ex- 
tremely skilful  in  polishing  steel,  and  all  other 
metals:  they  make  metal  mirrors,  which  arescarce- 

'  *  All  the  mechanic  arts  are  said,  by  the  earliest  writers,  to 
be  much  cultivated :  yet  it  is  strange  that  the  Japanese  are  con- 
sidered as  totally  without  invention,  deriving  all  their  knowledjge 
from  China ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  they  have  brought 
many  of  the  Chinese  arts  to  very  high  perfection.  Nothing 
comes  out  of  their  hands  but  with  the  highest  finish.  In  gilding, 
chasing,  and  engraving,  they  were  considered  incomparable,  a 
century  ago.  Their  silks  and  paper  were  much  superior  to 
Chinese  manufacture.  Their  porcelain  was  of  the  finest  kind ; 
and  the  temper  of  their  steel  was  such  that  nothing  could  resist 
the  cut  of  their  sabres. 

The  greatest  number,  and  at  the  same  time  the  best  of  the 
workmen,  as  well  as  manufacturers  and  artists,  together  with  the 
most  capital  merchants,  are  all  established  at  Meaco,  the  capital 
of  the  Spiritual  Emperor.  There  are  to  be  purchased  the  finest 
velvets  and  silks,  wove  with  gold  and  silver,  besides  wrought 
metals  and  manufactures  in  gold,  silver  and  copper.  Their  cloths^ 
and  likewise  their  best  weapons  are  to  be  had  only  at  Meaco.— Ed. 
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Jy  inferior  to  looking-glasses.  We  often  saw  caiv 
penter's  and  cabinet-maker's  tools,  made  in  Japan, 
which  might  almost  be  compared  with  the  English  : 
their  saws  are  so  good,  that  the  thinnest  boards 
may  be  sawn  out  of  the  hardest  wood. 

That  the  Japanese    lackered   goods  surpass 
those  of  other  nations  is  notorious.  * 

The  Japanese  porcelain  is  far  superior  to  the 
Chinese  ;  but  it  is  dearer,  and  manufactured  in 
such  small  quantities,  that  it  is  insufficient  for  the 
consumption  of  Japan  itself;  so  that  a  great  deal 
of  porcelain  is  imported  from  China.  The  Ja- 
panese have  also  a  more  ordinary  porcelain  and  \ 
earthen-ware,  but  they  are  both  coarse  and  clumsy: 
it  is  only  on  the  best  porcelain  that  they  employ 
much  time  and  labour.  umminm  n^^m^^ 

^'^  The  cotton  manufactories  must  be  extremely 
numerous,  from  the  universal  use  of  cotton  stuffs  ; 
but  the  Japanese  want  either  skill  or  inclination  to 
manufacture  good  articles  out  of  cotton.  At  least 
we  never  saw  any  thing  particular  of  this  kind. 
When  they  saw  our  East-India  pocket  handker- 
chiefs, and  muslin  neck-cloths,  they  would  not  be- 
lieve that  they  were  made  of  cotton.* 


■ii.-j 
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*  There  is  an  arousing  little  tradition,  amongst  the  Japa- 
nese, (mentioned  also  by  our  author,  in  Chapter  the  second,) 
respecting  the  first  introduction  of  the  fine,  and  indeed  the  useful 
arts,  into  their  country,  from  China.  They  believe  that  a  Chi- 
nese Emperor,  about  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era, 
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In  the  working  of  metals  the  Japanese  are 
extremely  skilful,  particularly  in  the  manufacture 
of  copper  utensils.       '       ?  ^ 

The  Japanese  understand  the  art  of  casting 
metal  statues ;  they  also  carve  them  in  stone  and 
wood ;  but,  to  judge  by  the  idols  which  we  saw  in 
the  temples  at  Matsmai,  these  arts  are  very  imper- 
fect Qmong  them.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  painting, 
engraving,  and  printing,*  they  are  far  behind  even 

thinking  the  life  of  man  too  short,  became  anxious  to  procure 
some  speciAc  ag^aiuRt  death ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  sent  literary 
miHsioni  into  every  country  with  which  he  was  acquainted. 
These  researches,  of  course,  were  in  vain;  but  one  of  his  Savans, 
anxious  to  escape  from  his  tyranny,  conceived  a  plan,  and 
founded  it  upon  this  circumstance.  His  first  measure  was  to 
inform  the  Emperor  that  he  knew,  to  a  certainty,  the  grand 
detideratum  was  only  to  be  found  in  Japan ;  but  that  it  was  a 
plant  of  such  a  delicate  nature,  and  of  such  a  tender  organisa- 
tion, that,  unless  it  should  be  culled  by  the  purest  hands,  and 
with  the  greatest  precaution,  it  would  lose  all  its  virtues  before 
it  could  be  brought  to  China.  He  therefore  proposed  that  three 
hundred  virtuous  youths,  and  as  many  virgins,  should  be  selected 
for  their  beauty  and  sound  constitutions ;  adding,  that  he  him- 
self would  lead  their  to  the  spot.  This  was  readily  agre'>d  to  by 
the  Emperor.  The  wiseman  sailed  with  the  little  colon;  his 
friends,  and  settled  in  Japan ;  and  the  Japanese  now  record  on 
their  annals  that  from  this  adventure  their  ancestors  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  literary  cultivation,  of  the  arts  and  useful 
sciences.— Ed.    ''--'  ''^  v  .  ■ -,hIT  *     '  ' 


■   '  *  Their  taste  in  painting  is  very  singular;  but  they  may  be 
tiaid  to  excel  in  it.    Their  penciling  is  very  delicate ;  but  it  seems 
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those  Europeans  among  whom  these  arts  are  stiil 
in  their  infancy.  In  carving,  they  are  tolerably 
skilled  ;  and  their  gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins 
are  well  executed.*  They  follow  various  trades 
with  success.  They  have  great  distilleries,  in 
which  they  distil,  from  rice,  their  brandy,  called 
Sotschio,  and  their  wine,  Sagi :  aluo  tobacco  ma- 
nufactories, iron-work^,  &c.  Thousands  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  straw-shoes,  hats, 
and  mats.  The  manufactories  are  spread  oyer  the 
whole  kingdom,  but  the  principal  are  in  the  cities 
of  Kio,  Yeddo,iand  Osaga.  ;  ;•  .  ,^  ;[  ,.  r  ,,.■•,, 
'**'*  The  Japanese  pursue,  with  equal  diligence; 
various  other  species  of  employment^  particularly 
the  fishery.  They  catch  animals  of  various  kitids 
in  traps,  but  they  shoot  still  more  ;  they  use  dogs 
merely  to  trace  them.     They  take  birds  in  nets,  as 


■*4     4  la  »*■***!  ^i*. 
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that  they  pay  very  little  attention  to  portrait  painting,  confining 
themselves  generally  to  birds,  flowers,  and  the  like.  They  paint 
always  upon  papery  some  sheets  of  which  have  been  sold  for 
four  thousand  crowns  of  gold.  These  must  certainly  have  been 
much  superior  to  any  specimens  of  their  art  that  have  ever  found 
their  way  to  Europe ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  said  to  be  preserved 
in  the  cabinets  of  the  rich  with  the  post  jealous  scrupu- 
losity.—Ed.         a  Hi-iiU  'yni'.iM.s.  i.liU  u;,ni  j^ilj  ^Luua  tmii 

*  The  copper  used  in  coinage,  so  celebrated  a^f  Japan 
copper,  after  being  roasted  and  smelted  at  various  smelting 
houiea,  is  always  refined  and  manufectured  at  Meaoo;  where 
also  all  the  coin  is  trtftick  and  stamped. — Ed. 
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well  as  by  shooting  them.    A  particular  method  is 
employed  to  catch  small  birds  :  they  make  of  tar, 
or  the  sap  of  a  tree,  a  thick   and   clammy  paste, 
with  which  they  smear  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees, 
and  strew  rice  around.   The  rice  tempts  the  birds, 
which  stick  to  the  trees,  and  are  caught  in  flocks. 
.;jjri   Before  I  finish  my  account  of  the  industry  of 
the   Japanese)   I   must  observe,    that   there    are 
among  them,  as  among  all  nations,  idle  people, 
who  ramble  about  the  streets  and  public  houses, 
and  seek  their  livelihood  by  juggler's  tricks,  and 
b^ffffjng.*    The  following  method,  by  which  idle 
people,  especially  women,  gain  money,  deserves 
particular  mention.      They  catch  a  number  of 
snakes,  of  different  sizes  and  colours,  from  which 
they  extract  the  sting  so  skilfully,  that  they  cannot 
do  any  mischief.      Then   they  strip  themselves 
quite  naked,  cover  merely  the  parts  which  decency 
teaches  even  savages  to  conceal,  and  wind  snakes  - 
round  their  arms,  legs,  and  their  whole   body. 
In  this  manner  they  make  themselves  a  motley 
covering  of  the  open,  hissing  serpent's  (leads  ;  and 
in  this  dreadful  and  brilliant  costume,  they  ramble 
about  the  streets,  sing,  dance,  and  play  all  manner 
of  anticks,  to  obtain  a  reward,  or  rather  charity. 


*  Juggling  and  necromanqy  are  so  much  in  vogue  in  Japan 
that  one  class  of  their  bonzes,  or  monks,  op«nly  profess  to  prac- 
tice the  magic  art— Ed.   ■" "' '  .'«'•■!•.  .s-t-'Loi'i  ;n.  ji,,;??  •M^ufcjii!. 
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*^  Japan  may  c^srtainly  be  called  a  commercial 
state,  if  an  extensive  national  trade,  alone,  gives  a 
claim  to  this  title.*     All  the   principalities,   and 

>  provinces  of  this  populous  Empire  have  a  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  each  other.    The  extraor- 

'  dinary  diversity  of  climate  produces,  in  the  diiferent 
provinces,  a  great  variety  of  articles  which  all  mu- 
tually want.  Necessity,  the  industry  and  activity 
of  the  people  give  them  means  to  make  use  of  the 
productions  of  nature  and  art ;  so  that  the  inhabi- 


*  Their  internal  commerce  must  feel  a  severe  check  from  the 
want  of  wheel  carriages  ;  the  only  ones  seen  by  Thunberg,  were 
between  Osaka  and  Meaco.    These  were   hang   and   narrow, 
built  like  carts,  and  running  on  three  wheels,  two  behind  and  one 
forwards.    In  many  instances,  the  wheels  consisted  of  an  entire 
piece  of  wood  sawed  off  a  log;  with  a  cord,    or  other  substitute 
for  a  tire  hoop,  put  round  the  felly,  to  guard  against  the  wheel 
being  worn  by  friction.    Sometimes,  indeed,  these  wheels  were 
made  with  staves  and  spokes,  bearing  a  faint  resemblance  to  an 
European  wheel,  yet  still  unmounted  with  iron,  and  extremely  lia- 
ble to  be  broken.  Some  of  these  carts,  which  were  drawn  by  oxen, 
had  only  two  wheels ;  but  the  whole  of  them  were  so  destruc- 
tive to  the  roads,  that  they  were  only  permitted  to  drive  on  one 
side  of  the  high  way,  whence  it  became  necessary  to  adopt  a  whim- 
sical regulation,  that  all  carts  leaving  the  city  should  depart  in 
the  morning,  and  that  none  should  be  permitted  to  approach  the 
city  until  the  evening.  "    ' ""   *'  ^"^^  "^^ 

The  whole  of  this  detail  manifests  that  stagnation  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  check  to  advancement  in  civilization,  which  the 
Japanese  system  produces.— Ed.  v-  i<--.!r;T  >i;>r  :„• -nf? 
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tants  of  the  whole  empire  carry  on  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  each  other,  both  by  land  and  wa- 
ter. The  latter  is  the  most  common.  The  sea 
along  the  coasts,  Aiid  the  navigable  rivers,  are  co- 
vered with  thousands  of  vessels,  which  convey  goods 
to  all  parts  of  the  empire.  Unr, 

Though  their  navigation  is  wholly  confined 
to  the  coasts,  and  their  vessels  quite  unfit  for  long 
voyages,  particularly  in  great  seas,  they  however  are 
well  adapted  to  their  purposes.  Many  of  them 
are  above  100  feet  long,  and  uncommonly  broad. 
The  largest  Japanese  ships  can  carry  a  burthen  of 
from  16,  to  20,000  poods*     .  ,,      , 


i  ri  c-i'^i.  Ml- 
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*  Thunberg  describes  one  of  their  largest  vessels,  in  which 
he  performed  a  voyage,  coastwise,  of  one  hundred  leagues,  as 
ninety  feet  in  length,  and  above  twenty-four  in  breadth,  very 
square  at  the  stem,  with  a  large  and  wide  opening  there,  for  the 
rudder,  which  can  easily  be  unshipped.  He  adds,  that  agreeably 
to  the  stictest  orders,  all  vessels  must  be  in  this  form,  with  a  view 
to  prevent  the  people  from  going  to  sea  in  them,  and  quitting  the 
country.  They  are  frequently  built  of  fir  or  cedar,  and  by  no 
means  so  strong  as  European  vessels.  The  keel  has  a  turn,  up- 
wards, fore  and  aft :  diey  have  only  one  mast ;  and  in  a  calm  they 
are  rowed;  the  cabins  project  beyond  the  sides  of  the  vessel. 
The  mast  may  be  lowered  like  those  of  our  own  river  barges;  and 
is  always  down  when  in  port,  the  sail  forming  an  awning  for  the 
people.       ■'"■•■■  ■■  ■  "'    '"•  ■•^'"'  ""'**^  '^^"■--''  -^■■■'•^-'■■=m    ^ 

One  of  their  vessels,  of  one  hundred  tons  burthen,  was  seen  by 
Pey  rouse,  who  describes  her  as  having  about  twenty  men  on  board. 
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^^'  The  Japanese  have  many  useful  regulatioiui 
and  institutions  for  the  safety  of  navigation;  such 
as  pilots  in  every  port,  to  conduct  the  ships  in  and 
out,  and  to  foretel  the  weather  according  to  cer- 
tain signs,  in  order  to  advise  the  captains  either  to 
sail,  or  to  wait ;  in  dangerous  places,  people  are 
employed  to  keep  up  fires ;  upon  eminences,  marks 
are  set  up  for  the  direction  of  mariners,  &c.     For 


dressed  in  blue  cassocks  like  those  worn  by  catholic  priests.  She 
had  one  very  lofty  mast,  exactly  in  the  centre,  and  which  appeared 
to  consist  of  several  small  poles,  kept  together  by  brass  hoops  and 
numerous  wootrings.  Her  main  sail  was  of  cloth,  the  edges  of 
the  breadths  not  sewed,  or  seamed,  but  laced.  The  sail  was  very 
large  for  her  size;  and  two  jibs  with  a  sprit-sail,  completed  her 
canvas.  A  small  gallery  or  gangway,  about  three  feet  wide,  pro- 
jected over  her  sides  from  stem  to  stem ;  and  at  her  head  she  had 
outriggers  painted  green.  She  had  a  boat,  stowed  athwart  ships 
forward,  seven  or  eight  feet  longer  than  the  breadth  of  the  vessel. 
Her  shape  and  sheer  were  very  ugly ;  flat  poop  with  two  little 
windows ;  very  little  carving ;  and  bearing  scarcely  any  resem- 
blance to  Chinese  vessels,  except  in  the  mode  of  securing  the  rud- 
der by  ropes.  Her  projecting  gangways  were  not  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  above  the  water  line ;  and  even  the  boat,  as  P^rouse 
supposed,  must  dip  when  she  came  to  roll  in  a  heavy  sea.  That 
unfortunate  navigator  adds,  that  every  thing  he  saw  in  the  appear- 
ance of  this  vessel  made  him  believe  that  she  was  not  intended  to 
go  any  distance  from  the  land,  and  that  the  would  find  any  thing  of 
a  rough  sea  extremely  hazardous;  but,  he  conjectured  that  the 
Japanese  must  have  vessels  fitter  for  the  sea  during  the  winter. 
He  also  states,  that  he  passed  so  near  to  her  as  to  be  able  clearly 
to  see  the  countenances  of  the  people,  which  expressed  neither  fear 
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the  conveyance  of  goods,  by  land,  where  it  cannot 
be  made  by  water,  good  roads  and  bridges  are 
constructed ;  iVlatsmai  is  merely  a  Japanese  colony ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  high  mountains  and  pre- 
cipices, the  rapid  torrents,  and  the  rudeness  of 
the  climate,  the  roads  are  in  an  admirably  good 
condition.  In  the  open  country,  far  from  the 
towns,  we  saw  bridges,*  such  as  1  did  not  mee^ 


nor  astonishment;  and  they  never  changed  their  course,  until 
within  pistol  shot  of  his  consort,  when  they  yawed  in  order  to  give 
her  a  clear  birth.  This  vessel  had  a  small  white  flag  on  which 
were  some  words  written  vertically ;  and  her  name  was  painted 
upon  a  kind  of  weather  board,  close  to  the  ensign  staff. 

>V'  It  is  a  certain  fact,  however,  that  formerly  the  Japanese  navi- 
gation was  more  extensive ;  for  in  1604,  when  Sir  Edw.  Michel- 
bume,  and  John  Davis,  two  English  captains,  were  amongst  the 
islands  to  the  N.E.  of  Java,  they  fell  in  with  a  Japanese  junk,  which 
had  been  *<  pyrating  along  the  coast  of  China,  and  Camboia.**^ 
There  are  some  curious  particulars  about  them  in  Purchas^  Pit-' 
grimsyvol.  !,/>.  138. — Ed. 


•  *  Thunlferg  describes  the  bridges,  in  the  southern  district, 
as  being  built  in  a  magnificent  style,  and  furnished  with  ballus- 
trades.  The  largest  in  the  empire  is  at  Mickawa,  built  of  wood, 
and  cost  near  100,000/.  h»  * 

•U-  Where  there  are  no  bridges,  fords  are  always  pointed  out, 
with  proper  guides  for  passing  them..  Though  some  of  these  are 
dangerous,  yet  few  accidents  occur,  which  Kcempfer  attributes 
to  the  precautionary  regulation  of  making  the  guides  answerable 
for  the  lives  of  those  whom  they  undertake  to  conduct  across.— Ed. 
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with  ill  many  European  states,  and  in  provincial 
towns. 

The  commercial  spirit  of  the  Japanese  is  visi- 
ble in  all  the  towns  and  villages.  In  almost  every 
house  there  is  a  shop,  for  more  or  less  important 
j^oods ;  and,  as  we  see  in  England  the  magnificent 
magazine  of  a  jeweller,  next  door  to  an  oyster 
shop,  so  we  see  here  a  rich  silk  merchant  and  a 
mender  of  straw  shoes,  live  and  carry  on  their  bu- 
siness close  to  each  other.  In  their  regard  to  or- 
der, the  Japanese  very  much  resemble  the  English  ; 
they  love  cleanliness  and  the  greatest  accuracy. 
All  goods  have  in  Japan,  as  in  England,  little  print- 
ted  bills,  on  which  are  noted  the  price,  the  use,  and 
the  name  of  the  article,  the  name  of  the  maker, 
or  manufactory,  and  often  something  in  their 
praise.  Even  tobacco,  pomatum,  tooth-powder 
and  other  trifles,  are  wrapped  up  in  papers,  on 
which  a  notice  of  the  quality  and  the  price  is 
printed.  In  packing  up  goods,  they  observe  the 
same  order  as  in  Europe.  Rice  and  other  grain 
they  pack  in  sacks  made  of  straw.  They  have  no 
jL-asks  for  liquids;  but  keep  them,  as  Sotschio, 
Sagi,  Soja,  &c.  in  tubs  which  hold  three  or  four 
pail-fulls.  These  tubs  have  only  wooden  hoops, 
and  are  broader  above  than  below  ;  in  the  top 
hoard  there  is  a  small  hole,  generally  square.  The 
best  kind  of  sagi  is  kept  in  large  earthen  jars. 
StufTs  of  all  kinds,  tea,   &c.  are  packed  up  in 
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chests.  Siik  goods  are  laid  in  pieces,  in  separate 
chests  which  are  made  of  very  thin  boards,  and 
have  an  inscription  indicating  the  article,  the  name 
of  the  maker,  the  measnre  and  the  f  juality. 

In  every  port  there  is  a  bureau,  or  custom 
house,*  which  has  the  superintendence  of  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  goods,  takes  care  that 
nothing  is  privately  imported  or  exported,  levies 
the  duty,  and  has  also  other  lunctions.  The  duty, 
for  almost  all  goods  imported,  is  paid  by  the  mer- 


*  Thunberg  says,  in  1775,  thai  there  were  nu  custom-houses 
either  in  the  interior,  or  on  the  coasts,  nor  were  customs  de- 
manded either  from  strangers  or  natives,  on  import  or  export; 
but  the  search,  which  he  describes  as  taking  place,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  introduction  of  prohibited  goods,  was  so  strict 
as  to  be  always  extremely  troublesome  and  inconvenient,  and  often 
most  absurdly  whimsical.  Beds  were  ripped  open ;  butter  tubs 
and  sweet-meat  jars  probed  with  iron  spikes;  holes  cut  in  cheeses, 
which  were  also  pierced  with  wires ;  aqd  even  a  certain  number 
of  eggs  broken !  A  Dutch  seaman  once  endeavoured  to  carry  a  par- 
rot on  shore  in  his  trowsers;  but  the  bird,  talking,  was  discovered ! 

The  officers  of  the  Dutch  ships  had  long  carried  on  a  lucra- 
tive smuggling  system,  through  the  personal  exertions  of  the  cap- 
tain alone,  as  he  always  made  it  a  practice  to  go  on  shore  with 
an  immense  coat,  and  also  large  inexpressibles  stuffed  out  with 
prohibited  goods,  to  such  ain  extent,  that  he  was  sometimes  un- 
able to  walk  without  assistance.  .  This  farce  was  always  com- 
menced on  first  making  the  coast,  by  the  captain  putting  on  his 
smuggling  dress  stufft>d  with  cushions,  in  order  to  avoid  suspicion  ; 
but  this  was  discovered,  and  put  a  stop  to,  when  Thunberg  vi» 
sited  Japan.— Ed. 
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ohants  into  the  coffer  of  the  Emperor,  or  of  the 
Princes,  according^  as  the  port  is  in  the  dominionii 
of  the  Kinperor,  or  of  one  of  the  Princes.  The 
superintendence  of  the  ships,  in  the  port,  it  con- 
fided to  an  officer,  whose  functions  nearly  corres* 
pond  with  those  of  our  harbour-masters  ;  in  Ja(Nin, 
they  are  also  superintendents  of  the  pilots.  Before 
we  were  released  from  Japan,  we  lived  at  Chako- 
dade,  in  the  house  of  a  harbour-master,  and  saw 
that  a  fsreai  many  seamen  and  other  persons, 
came  to  him  every  morning,  whence  we  could 
conclude,  that  his  post  was  not  inconsid(?rable. 

Foi;  the  advantage  of  the  merchants,  and  to 
facilitate  trade,  the  government  publishes  a  kind 
of  commercial  gazette,  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  prices  of  jafoods  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  In  the  same  manner,  the  public  is 
informed  by  little  billets  of  the  good  crop  of  rice, 
and  other  productions,  in  all  the  provinces  ;  nay, 
from  the  time  that  the  corn  begins  to  shoot, 
till  the  harvest,  the  people  are  informed  from  time 
to  time  of  its  condition.  This  attention  of  the  Ja- 
ftanese  government,  to  the  general  and  individual 
i  Interests  of  its  subjects,  is  highly  laudable,  and 
may  serve  as  one  reason  for  us  Europeans  no  longer 
to  look  upon  the  Japanese  as  barbarians. 

.  .  Ill  order  to  extend  trade  over  the  whole  em- 
pir^,  and  give  the  merchants  more  resources  and 
facilities,   the  Japanese  have  introduced  bills  4»f 
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exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  such  as  are  met 
with  in  the  European  states,  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws.*  In  one  of  the  southern  principali- 
ties of  Japan,  there  are  bank  notes,  which  circu- 
late as  money.  There  are  three  kinds  of  coin  in 
Japan  ;  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  The  latter  are 
round,  with  holes  in  the  middle,  by  which  they 
are  put  upon  a  string,  and  carried  as  in  a  purse. 
This  money  is  called  by  the  Japanese  mon.  When 
they  saw  our  copecsy  they  compared  them  with 
this  coin,  and  found  that  four  Japanese  mon 
made  one  copec.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  are 
longish,  four  cornered,  and  thicker  than  an  Imperial, 
The  name,  value,  date  of  the  year,  and  name  of 
the  maker,  are  stamped  on  eacb.  As  I  had  no  op- 
portunity of  learning  either  tbe  standard  of  the 
metal,  or  the  weight,  1  cannot  compare  them  witl^ 

Our  coin       '■'^'>>'«  Plrf  r<f!<jfv'     >'»f<'''»":-'^-'-  --•-   ■     f'   ,        ,•'»» 

The  greatest  trade  by  land,  is  carried  on  in 
the  city  of  Kio,  the  residence  of  the  spiritual  Em- 
peror, t    This  city  does  not  lie  on  the  sea,  but  is 


>  "f 


*  Thunberg  cays,  that  he  never  met  with  any  representa- 
tive or  paper  money ;  the  only  circulating  medium  being  specie^ 
coined  and  stamped  by  the  government,  and  the  silver  coin  not 
b^g  always  of  the  same  size,  it  was  customary  forthe  merchants 
to  weigh  it  upon  receipt. — Ed. 


t  No  change  of  life  with  respect  to  the  spiritual  fimperor, 
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very  populous,  and  has  manufactories  of  ail  kinds ; 
it  is,  therefore,  visited  by  merchants  from  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  who  cannot  convey  their  own  goods 
thither,  or  bring  away  what  they  purchase,  except 
by  land.  Of  all  the  maritime  cities,  Yeddo,  the 
residence  of  the  temporal  Emperor,  and  the  Osaga, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  cities,  120  Japanese 
ri,  (or  500  wersts,)  southwest  of  Yeddo,  carry  on 


or  Dairi,  seems  to  have  taken  place,  when  Thunberg  visited 
Meaco,  or  Kio.  His  court  and  palace  are  within  the  town,  but 
in  a  separate  quarter  from  the  rest,  forming  a  large  town  of  itself, 
surrounded  by  a  fosse,  and  lofty  stone  wall.  There  he  lives,  sur-. 
rounded  by  his  concubines,  a  great  number  of  attendants,  and 
priests.  It  is,  indeed,  to  him  a  prison,  for  out  of  it  he  never 
passes,  and  whenever  he  leaves  the  palace  to  walk  in  the  gardens, 
it  is  made  known  to  the  attendants  by  certain  signals,  in  order 
that  no  unholy  or  male  personage,  shall  approach  his  sacred  per- 
son. These  pedestrian  excursions,  within  his  ruies,  seem  not  to 
be  very  frequent,  as  the  signal  was  made  but  once,  during  a  stay 
of  stveral  days  at  Meaco  by  Thunberg  and  his  companions. 

It  is  at  the  court  of  the  Dairi,  or  spiritual  Emperor,  settled 
at  Meaco,  that  the  principal  encouragement  is  given  to  all  kinds 
of  literature.  Indeed  the  support  there  afforded,  places  it  in 
the  rank  of  a  royal  academy.  In  consequence  of  this,  Meaco  has 
become  the  emporium  for  literature,  and  all  books  permitted  to 
be  published,  are  there  printed. 

When  captain  Saris  was  here,  in  1612,  the  principal  temple 
he  describes  as  built  of  free-stone,  and  as  long  as  from  the 
west  end  of  (old)  St.  Paul's,  in  London,  to  the  choir ;  being  as 
high  i\^hed,  and  borne  upon  pillars,  as  that  was.— -Ed. 
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the  greatest  trade.  There  are,  besides,  in  almost 
every  princ  pality  that  borders  on  the  sea,  consi- 
derable commercial  cities. 

It  is  well  known  in  Europe,  how  restricted  the 
trade  with  foreigners  is  in  Japan.  The  cause  of 
it  is  probably  the  distrust  of  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment in  the  Europeans,  and  their  bad  opinion  of 
them,  for  which  it  must  be  owned  that  the  Euro- 
peans alone  are  to  blame.  Whether  the  Japanese 
government  judges  rightly  or  not,  I  leave  to  others 
to  decide,  and  will  merely  observe,  that  the  people 
of  Japan,  in  general,  wish  to  trade  with  foreigners, 
particularly  Europeans.*  The  enlightened  Japanese 
reason  as  follows  :  "  The  people  are  blind,  as  far 
as  regards  the  government  of  this  kingdom,  and 
only  know  superficially, what  most  nearly  concerns 
them ;  they  cannot  see  two  steps  before  them,  and 
therefore,  might  easily  fall  down  a  precipice, 
unless  they  were  guided  by  persons  who  can  see. 
Thus  the  Japanese,  without  considering  the  bad 
consequences  which  might  result  from  an  inter* 
course  with  foreigners,  see  only  the  personal  ad- 
vantage which  they  might  derive  from  trading 
with  them."    t   ?  , 


i  '',  'f  ;;  ill   .'(jl  I    jtiiUil  ,ii  HJov 


*  Amongst  the  prohibited  exports  are  coins,  chests,  maps, 
books  descriptive  of  Japan,  and  all  sorts  of  arms,  particularly 
their  scimetais,  which  are  said  to  be  of  a  temper  that  no  otiier 
country  can  equaL— Ed.        u.  ■  :> 
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Till  the  attempt  of  the  Europeans  to  introduce 
the  christian  religion  into  Japan,  that  empire  car- 
ried on  an  extensive  conimerce  with  all  the  East.* 
Japanese  ships  sailed  not  only  to  China  and  the 
Indian  lv«laiids,  but  even  to  the  continent  of  India, 
ivhich  the  Japanese  call  Tendzigu.  But  the  christian 
religion,  or  rather  the  catholic  preachers  of  it,  in- 
spired the  people  with  duch  terror,  that  the  Go- 
vernment, after  the  extirpation  of  Christianity  two 
centuries  ago,  forbade  the  Japanese,  under  pain  of 
death,  to  travel  to  foreign  countries,  and  did  not 
allow  foreigners  to  come  to  Japan,  except  with 
great  precautions,  and  in  small  numbers.  Japanesie 
ships  can  now  only  trade  to  Corea,  and  the  Likeo 
(L^QO-Choo)  Islands,  because  the  inhabitants  ar^ 


'  '^  *  Of  the  extent  of  conversion,  so  much  boasted  of  by  the 
JesmtB,  we  may  form  some  judgment  by  a  circumstance  that  took 
place  at  Firando,  on  the  arrival  of  the  first  English  ship  there. 
Captain  Saris  states  in  his  journal,  that  leave  was  given  by 
the  general  to  several  women  of  the  better  sort  to  enter  the 
cabin,  "  where  hung  a  large  framed  picture  of  Venus  and  her  son 
Cupid,  somewhat  wantonly  drawn ;  they,  taking  it  for  their  Lady 
and  her  son,  fell  down  and  worshipped  it,  with  shows  of  great  de- 
votion; telling  him,  in  a  whisper,  (that  some  of  their  companions « 
who  were  not  so,  might  not  hear)  that  they  were  christians ;  by 
which  they  knew  them  to  be  Romanists,  converted  by  the  Portu- 

£^6Se  Jesuiifi. '*■.!.<  I  >    ".(i-:    ;?«i.!(tjt''t  inJi«i!i'>-in  'nfl  l^.<i!^.irA     ' 

vlu  It  is  curious  to  contrast  this  with  the  assertion  of  Charlevoix, 
HaA  the  astonishing  progress  of  Christianity  was  such  that  there 
were  almost  as  many  saints  as  Japanese  converts.*— Ed.       i     >' 
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considered,  in  some  measure,  as  Japanese  subjects, 
as  they  pay  tribute.  Only  Corean,  Loo-Choo,*  and 
Japanese  ships  are  admitted  in  Japan,  but  in  small 
number.  Of  the  Europeans  only  the  Dutch  have 
a  right  to  trade  with  them,  but  on  such  hard  terms 
that  the  Dutch,  in  Japan,  more  resemble  prisoners 


*  When  Charlevoix  wrote  in  the  early  part  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, drawings  his  information  from  the  latest  Jesuit  missionaries, 
it  appears  that  the  people  of  Loo-Choo  were  only  permitted  to 
carry  on  commerce  with  Japan  at  one  particular  port,  and  only  to 
a  certain  amount;  but  then  they  carried  on,  with  considerable  ac- 
tivity, a  contraband  trade.  The  exports  from  Loo>Choo  were 
Milk,  stuffs, and  other  Chinese  manufactures,  grain,  rice,  vegetables, 
fruit,  ardent  spirits,  mother  of  pearl,  and  large  oyster-shells, 
similar  to  those  in  different  parts  of  India,  which,  when  cut  in 
laminee,  serve  as  a  substitute  for  glass  in  windows,  besides  flowers 
and  other  articles  of  curiosity  and  luxury.  » 

Much  information  respecting  these  islands  may  be  drawn 
from  the  recent  voyages  of  the  Alceste  and  Lyra.  Thunberg,  in 
speaking  of  them,  though  he  did  not  visit  there,  says  that,  a  great 
many  years  ago,  emigrations  were  vfery  frequent  from  China  to 
Japan,  especially  to  the  southern  islands  called  Liquejo^  which 
he  describes  as  subject  to  Japan,  but  being  in  the  habit  of  making 
annual  presents  to  the  Emperor  of  China. 

It  appears  from  the  details  of  Femand  Mendez  da  Pinto, 
who  was  not  so  very  much  of  a  traveller,  as  some  have  supposed 
him  to  be,  that  the  Loo-Choo  Islands  were  well  known  to  the 
Chinese  and  Portuguese,  previous  to  the  first  discovery  of  Japan, 
in  1542.  But  Pinto,  though  he  now  appears  to  have  spoken 
truth  about  Japan,  confesses  that  he  did  enlarge  a  little  respecting 
the  greatness  and  power  of  Portugal,  when  he  was  carried,  on  his 
first  arrival  in  Japan,  to  visit  the  prince  of  that  district.    Of  this, 
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than  free  ineii  wlio  arc  engaged  in  a  commercial 
intercourse  with  a  friendly  power  * 
if/  The  Chinese  supply  the  Japanese  with  rice, 
porcelain,  wrought  and  unwrought  ivory,  nankeen, 


one  example  may  suffice  for  all  future  traveRers.  When  the  Prince 
asked  Pinto,  if  it  were  true  that  Portugal  was  larger  and  richer 
than  China,  that  the  king  of  Portugal  had  conquered  the  greatest 
part  of  the  known  world,  and  that  he  had  two  thousand  houses  all 
filled  with  gold  and  silver,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  Chinese,  in 
whose  ship  Mendez  was  then  a  passenger,  that  gentleman  had  such 
a  delicacy  for  the  veracity  of  his  companions,  that  he  scorned  to 
utter  a  doubt  respecting  these  extraordinary  assertions,  and  boldly 
answered  in  the  affirmative !—^£d.  ,,.   ..v\^   u   i  .     '■'  .<     ir  * 

*  When  the  Portuguese  (the  first  Europeans  who  visited 
Japan,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century)  began  to  trade 
with  the  Japanese,  they  had  extraordinary  privileges.  They  had 
the  right  to  import  into  Japan  whatever  goods  they  pleased  and  to 
sell  them  at  their  own  prices  in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  But  pride, 
rapacity,  and  particularly  the  eagerness  of  the  catholic  prie&ts  in 
making  proselytes,  ofiended  tlie  Japanese  government,  and  laid 
the  foundation  vf  the  distrust  of  the  Japanese  in  the  Europeans, 
except  in  the  Dutch  whom  they  call  their  friends,  doubtless 
because  they  consider  thf  Dutch  as  the  most  itonest  among  the 
European  nations.  • 

The  first  positive  intercourse  of  European  shipping  with  Ja- 
pan was  in  1542,  when  a  Portuguese  vessel  was  driven  upon  the 
coast  by  stress  of  weather.  A  friendly  reception  ensued,  and  the 
trade  tontinued  for  a  century,  coming  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
niards, at  the  union  of  the  two  peninsular  crowns,  in  1560. 

The  Portuguese,  anxious  to  renew  their  intercourse  with  Ja- 
pan, iu.l640sen;t.a  sh^p  froin  Macao  with  two  ambassadors  and  a 
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moist  sugar,  ginseng  root,*  medicinal  herbs,  alum, 
and  divers  trifles,  such  as  fans,  tobacco-pipes,  &c. 
They  receive  from  the  Japanese,  in  return,  copper, 
varnish,  lackered  good»,  salted  and  dried  fish,  sea- 
cabbage  and  some  Japanese  manufactures.*]* 

—    ■—  *<•  ■     -  —    —  ■■      I      III—  I  ■■'  1         ■  ■■'       -—    —  ■  ■      '  I  '  —  I.  -       !■  —      "      '■-—      ■      '  -'  -.1--- 

suite  of  more  than  seventy  persons.  On  their  arrival  at  Nangasaki, 
they  were  immediately  made  prisoners,  and  notice  sent  to  court ; 
orders  were  received  to  put  them  all  to  death,  which  was  done, 
with  the  exception  of  twelve  who  had  contrived  to  escape.  This 
horrible  murder  was  performed  by  decapitation,  which  was  in- 
flicted upon  them  all  at  the  same  instant;  and  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  with  the  barbarous  and  impious  menace,  that  if  the  king 
of  the  Portuguese,  or  the  God  of  the  Christians  should  come 
there,  the  same  fate  should  attend  them. — Ed. 

*  Ginseng,  (Dschin-sen)  or  the  Chinese  root,  is  much  valued 
in  China  and  Japan,  where  it  is  sold  at  a  high  price,  because  it  is 
supposed  to  possess  the  property  of  renewing  or  strengthening  the 
physical  powers,  which  debauched  persons  early  lose. 

f  The  Chinese,  however,  are  only  permitted  to  trade  at  Nan- 
gasaki ;  ^iiould  one  of  their  junks  visit  any  other  part  of  the  coast, 
she  would  be  instantly  ordered  round  to  that  part.  So  that,  ac- 
cording to  Thunberg,  they  had  no  further  privileges  than  what 
were  allowed  to  the  Dutch. 

When  general  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  first  prohi- 
bited, except  with  the  Chinese  and  Dutch,  the  former  were  only 
allowed  a  certain  number  of  vessels,-  and  a  certain  value  of  mer- 
chandize, but  twice  as  much  as  was  permitted  to  the  latter.  In  other 
fCspects  the  Chinese  were  the  worst  treated,  because  the  Japa- 
nese had  not  forgotten  the  ill  usage  they  had  formerly  suffered 
in  the  ports  of  China,  from  whence  they  had  been  rudely  driven. 
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From  the  Dutch  the  Japanese  receive  sugar, 
spices,  ivory,  iron,  medicines,  saltpetre,  alum,  some 
sor*s  of  colours,  cloth,  glass,  and  other  European 
articles,  such  as  watches,  looking-glasses,  mathe- 
matical instruments,  &c.*    They  give,  in  return, 


Thunberg  says  most  positively  that  the  liberty  which  the 

Chinese  formerly  enjoyed  with  regard  to  commerce,  was,  in 
1775,  greatly  curtailed.  The  cause  he  assigns  is  that  the  Chinese 
were  actually  suspected,  not  only  of  positively  favouring  the  ca- 
tholic missionaries  in  their  own  country,  but  also  in  regard  to 
their  designs  upon  Japan ;  and  he  states  it  as  a  fact,  that  the 
Chinese  certainly  were  so  imprudent  as  to  introduce  catholic  ^ 
books,  printed  in  China,  into  Japan. — Ed.  ^ 

*  When  the  Dutch  trade  was  first  established  at  Nangasaki, 
the  Emperor  gave  the  strictest  orders  to  permit  no  Japanese  ves- 
sel, nor  even  a  single  individual  to  go  to  any  other  country;  to 
put  to  death  all  who  should  be  taken  in  the  attempt;  to  inflict 
corporal  punishment  upon  every  Japanese  who  should  return  from 
any  foreign  country ;  to  take  every  means  of  checking  the  spread 
of  Christianity ;  to  pay  one  hundred  pieces  of  gold  to  whoever 
should  seize  a  priest ;  that  merchandize  should  not  be  sold  to  one 
man,  but  to  many ;  and  finally  that  no  noble  or  soldier  should 
purchase  any  thing,  directly  from  a  foreigner. 

The  Dutch'  smuggling  trade,  formerly  carried  on  to  an  im- 
mense extent,  principally  by  the  chief  of  the  factory,  and  the 
captains  of  the  different  ships,  was  completely  checked  about  the 
year  1772,  by  an  unfortunate  discovery  in  consequence  of  one  of 
their  ships  having  become  so  leaky,  during  a  gale  of  wind  on  the 
coast,  that  she  was  abandoned  by  the  crew  under  the  idee,  that  in 
a  few  hours  she  must  go  down.  The  order  to  burn  the  vessel  in 
such  cases  was  neglected ;  and  the  Bury,  so  she  was  called,  in- 
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copper,  varnish,  rice,  and  some  of  their  manufac- 
tures, such  as  lackered  articles,  porcelain,  &c.  I 
heard  that  the  Dutch  carry  on  a  very  advantageous 
trade  with  the  Japanese  goods  in  the  Malay  and 
Molucca  Islands.      i  :  "*    •  -    '  '  '     <      ' 

""■■  It  is  only  the  harbour  of  Nangasaky,*  in  the 
south  of  Japan,  that  is  open  to  the  Chinese,  as  well 

stead  of  sinking,  as  expected,  actually  drove  towards  the  land, 
was  seen  by  the  Japanese  and  towed  into  Nangasaki  harbour, 
where  a  minute  examination  of  her  took  place,  and  a  complete 
knowledge  was  acquired  of  the  system  that  had  been  carried  on  for 
years;  for  all  her  various  secret  hiding  places  were  opened,  and 
found  filled  with  every  species  of  prohibited  goods,  especially  gin- 
seng, in  chests  and  bags  marked  with  the  names  of  the  factors  and 
officers.  This  excited  such  suspicions,  that  on  the  arrival  of  the 
next  ships,  the  captains  were  obliged  to  pull  off  their  coats  and 
trowsers,  reducing  themselves  to  the  natural  size;  a  metamor- 
phosis which  is  described  by  Thunberg  as  affording  matter  of 
great  astonishment  to  the  Japanese,  who  had  hitherto  believed 
that  all  the  Dutch  captains  surpassed  even  their  other  countrymen 
in  rotund  obesity !  — Ed. 

*  The  imports  by  the  Dutch  ships  at  Nangasaki,  consisted, 
in  1775,  of  sugar,  elephant's  teeth,  Japan  wood  for  dying,  tin, 
lead,  bar-irov,  fine  chintzes,  Dutch  cloths  of  various  colours  and 
fineness,  silks,  spices,  tortoise-shell,  saffron,  Venice  treacle,  Spa- 
nish liquorice,  canes,  optical  glasses,  watches,  and  the  sea-uni- 
corns* horns  from  Greenland,  which  bear  a  high  value  in  Japan. 
The  exports  were  copper,  raw  camphor,  lackered  wood  work,  por- 
celain, silks,  rice  and  soy.  Hither  also  England  traded  until  the 
Dutch  procured  a  prohibition  in  1601. 

The  English  trade  with  Japan,  which  had  begun  early  in  the 
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as  to  the  Dutch  ;  all  other  porta  are  shut  against 
them.  In  the  same  manner,  one  and  the  same 
method  is  uniformly  observed  by  the  Japanese  in 
their  trade,  or  rather  barter,  with  the  Chinese  and 
Dutch.  When  a  ship  enters  the  harbour  of  Nan- 
srasaky,  after  the  usual  Ceremonies  and  questions, 
the  goods  are  landed.*  I'hen  the  imperial  officers 
(for  the  foreign  trade  is  a  monopoly  of  the  Em- 
peror's) examine  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the 
goods,  consult  together,  and  fix  the  price  in  those 
goods,  which  the  owners  of  the  ship  desire  to  have 
in  return.  The  latter  must  cither  accede  to  the 
terms  of  the  Japanese,  or  take  back  the  goods ;  for 
all  bargaining  is  impossible,  fn  this  manner,  the 
Emperor  buys  foreign  goods,  by  the  medium  of 


seventeenth  century,  ceased  about  the  year  1624,  and  it  was  not 
until  1673,  that  an  English  ship  arrived  off  Nangasaki,  when  she 
underwent  a  very  strict  examination,  particularly  as  to  the  religion 
of  England,  which  the  captain  assured  the  Japanese  was  the  same 
as  that  of  Holland,  a  statement  that  at  first  seemed  to  be  quite 
satisfactory.  But  the  Japanese  having  been  informed,  through 
the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  that  King  Charles  II.  was  married  to 
the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  all  negociations  were  instantly  put  an  end 
to,  and  the  ship  obliged  to  depart.— 'Ed. 

^Charlevoix  observes  that  capital  punishments  are  very  unfre- 
quent,  except  at  this  city,  where  the  temptation  to  defraud  the 
Prince  of  his  dues  produces  a  great  number  of  smugglers,  who 
are  never  suffered  to  escape  when  discovered,  and  who  find  it  im- 
possible to  conceal  themselves  from  the  numerous  cusy>m-house 
officers. — Eo. 
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his  commissioners,  and  sells  them  wholesale  to  the 
Japanese  merchants,  who  sell  them  by  retail.  To 
judge  by  tht^  high  prices,  which  are  paid  in  Japan 
for  Dutch  goods,  it  must  be  supposed  either  that 
the  Dutch  are  paid  exorbitantly  dear  for  them,  or 
that  the  Emperor  and  his  merchants  fix  high  prices 
on  them;  probably  both  are  gainers. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 
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i'j 

Population  and  Military  Force. 

For  these  two  centuries  past,  Japan  has  had  no 
wars  either  abroad  or  at  home,  with  the  exception 
of  very  rare  internal  disturbances;  epidemics,  as 
plague  and  other  disorders,  except  the  small-pox 
and  the  venereal  disease,  are  unknown  to  the 
Japanese  ;  they  are  therefore  unacquainted  ^i  ith 
those  evils  that  hinder  the  increase  of  population 
in  other  countries,  and  are  especially  happy  that 
the  great  destroyer  of  the  human  race,  war,  does 
not  brandish  among  them  its  destructive  torch. 
A  country  which  enjoys  a  healthy  'climate,  and 
uninlerrupted  peace  must  be  populous.  Japan  is 
'so.  It  was  however  impossible  for  me  to  learn 
the  real  population  of  Japan ;  for  the  Japanese 
could  not  even  inform  me  whether  the  government 
had  authentic  accounts  of  the  number  of  the 
people.  They  considered  it  as  extremely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible;  because  many  millions  of  poor 
people  have  no  fixed  abode,  and  live  in  the  open 
air,  in  the  streets,  in  the  fields,  or  the  woods.  To 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  population  of  their  country, 
the  literati  and  the  interpreter  Teske,  shewed  a 
map  of  Japan,  which  was  drawn  upon  a  very  large 
long  sheet  of  paper.     On  this  map  were  marked 
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not  only  all  the  towns  but  also  the  villages,  so  that 
the  paper  was  hardly  to  be  seen  for  the  names 
written  on  it.*  They  shewed  on  the  road  from 
Mimai  to  Yeddo,  a  place  which  they  call  a  desert, 
(SteppeJ  because  a  neighbouring^  river,  after 
heavy  rains,  overflows  this  spot  and  renders  it  unfit 
for  cultivation.  This  desert  is  so  immense,  that 
the  litter  bearers  who  carry  travellers,  when 
they  set  out  in  the  morning,  meet  with  no  village 
till  noon,  and  when  they  have  rested,  have  to 
travel  again  through  the  desert  till  sun-set.  Ac- 
cording to  their  way  of  travelling,  in  litters,  they 
must  pass  through  two  barren  places,  each  of 
which  may  be  above  18  wersts;  and  this  the  Japa- 
nese call  a  desert  If 


^  *  The  Jesuits  have  said  that  the  country  seemed  peopled  as 
if  the  cities  were  deserted ;  whilst  the  cities  swarmed  with  people 
as  if  the  country  was  abandoned.  Every  one  laboured ;  not  an 
idle  person  was  to  be  seen. — Ed. 

t  However  incredible  it  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  by  no 
means  unlikely  that  a  decrease  in  population  may  arise  from  and 
be  accounted  for  in  part  by,  the  extreme  frequency  of  suicide  in 
Japan.  It  is  asserted  by  the  Dutch  ambassadors  that  when  a 
criminal  of  any  rank  was  to  be  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
prince,  he  always  had  the  choice  of  ripping  up  his  own  bowels 
or  ordering  one  of  his  own  slaves  to  cut  his  head  off;  in  default 
of  which,  the  punishment  was  inflicted  on  him  by  the  king's 
officers,  and  his  whole  family  perished  with  him  in  infamy  and 
dishonour.     On  those  occasions,  the  best  friends  of  the  ,:ulprit 
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They  also  shewed  us  a  plan  of  the  rapital, 
and  told  us  that  a  man  could  not  walk  in  one  day 
from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other.  When  wc 
questioned  the  Japanese  respectini^  its  population » 
they  affirmed  that  it  contained  upwards  often  mil- 
lions of  inhabitants,  and  were  very  angry  when  wn 
doubted  it.  They  brought  us  the  next  day  n 
paper  from  one  of  their  officers,  who  had  been 
employed  in  the  police  in  Veddo.  It  wan  Ntated 
in  this  paper  that  the  city  of  Veddo  has  in  itii 
principal   streets,*   two  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 


always  immolated  themselres  along  with  him ;  nay  many  did  no 
eren  inprivateKfe,  and  servants  actually  render  it  partofthe  agrae* 
ment  vrith  their  master.  Such  practices  must  naturally  produce 
depopulation.  It  must  be  owned  indeed  that  no  decrease  in  popu- 
lation seems  to  have  been  suspected  by  Koempfer,  who,  in  1000, 
said  that  considering  the  supplies  of  food  from  the  tea,  the  agri- 
cultural industry,  with  the  frugal  way  of  living  of  the  Japanese  in 
general,  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  an  empire  so  vast  and 
populous  should  be  abundantly  provided  with  all  the  neceaiaries 
of  human  life;  and  that  as  a  particular  world,  which  nature 
seems  purposely  to  have  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  globe, 
by  encompassing  it  with  a  rocky  and  tempestuous  sea,  it  can 
easily  subsist  of  itself,  without  any  assistance  from  foreign 
countries,  as  long  as  arts  and  agriculture  are  followed  and  im- 
proved by  the  natives.— 'Ed. 

*  In  Japanese  Sodo-ie  t.  e,  Iiouse,  the  front  of  which  is  to 
the  street.  They  are  distinguished  froi/^  the  small  houses  and 
huts  which  are  not  in  the  street,  but  lie  sea  tered  about  in  the 
city. 


•  » 
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saiiil  houses  anrl  in  each  of  them  there  live  from 
thirty  to  forty  people.  Suppose  there  were  only 
thirty,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  must  amount 
to  ei^:ht  millions  four  hundred  thousand ;  *  add  to 
this  the  inhabitants  of  the  small  houses  and  \\u\», 
those  who  live  in  the  open  air,  the  Imperial  Guard, 
the  j[>;uard  of  the  princes  in  the  capital,  their  suites, 
&c.,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  must  exceed 
ten  millions.  As  a  confirmation  of  their  asser- 
tions, the  Japanese  mentioned  besides,  that  Veddo 
alone  contained  36,000  blind   people.f     To  this 
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*  Howerer  exaggerated  this  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact  asserted 
by  Koempfer  that  in  the  secondary  city  of  Meaco,  or  Kio,  he 
was  a  whole  day  riding  through,  from  one  end  to  the  other ; 
but  as  he  acknowledges,  not  exactly  in  a  straight  line.  If  London  in 
a  space  of  six  miles  by  two,  contains  one  Tnillion,  a  city  of  twelve 
miles  square,  closely  inhabited,  might  contain  the  above  number. 
Indeed  Xavier  in  1553,  as«ert»,  that  he  had  the  best  information 
for  saying,  that  Meaco,  previous  to  some  devastation  which  it  had 
suffered,  actually  contained  180,000  houses. 

Captain  Saris  also  describes  the  city  of  Surunga,  in  1612, 
to  be  as  large  as  London  with  all  its  suburbs.  Surunga  at  that 
period,  was  the  residence  of  the  Emperor,  his  heir  apparent 
living  at  Jeddo,  or  Edoo  as  Saris  calls  it,  who  also  says,  that  this 
latter  city  made  a  most  splendid  appearance,  the  ridge-tiles  and 
corner-tiles  of  the  houses  being  richly  gilded,  and  the  posts  of  the 
doors  gilt  and  varnished. — Ed.  *'  ■   . 
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t  Among  the  many  singular  institutions  in  Japan,  is  the  class 
or  ordpr  of  tb',  blind,  who,  wirh  the  consent  of  government,  are 
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we  could  say  nothing,  and  neither  allow  the  Japa- 
nese lo  be  in  the  right,  nor  contradict  their  asser- 
tion. ^  ^' 

These  data  may  however  be  very  trne,  for  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  city,  and  considering 
the  narrowness  of  the  streets,  it  may  fully  contain 
ten  millions  of  people  ;  as  the  greatest  diameter  is 
more  than  eight  Japanese  Ri,  or  32  to  35  wersts. 
Teske  assured  us  that  the  city,  notwithstanding  its 
immense  size,  increassd  more  and  more,  and  men- 
tioned as  a  confirmation  of  this,  that  during  his  stay 


united  in  a  society  in  the  whole  kingdom,  which  has  its  privileges, 
laws,  and  a  governor,  whom  they  call  Prince.  They  have  assistants, 
treasurers,  &c.  who  are  all  blind.  They  employ  themselves  ac- 
cording to  their  abilities  in  different  works,  and  deliver  to  their 
Prince,  the  money  obtained  for  them,  which  is  placed  in  a  gene- 
ral treasury,  and  employed  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 
Many  blind  men  are  physicians,  especially  in  different  diseases 
which  the  Japanese  cure  by  means  of  baths ;  others  are  musi- 
cians. The  society  owes  its  foundation  to  a  brave  Japanese  Ge- 
neral, who  during  the  civil  wars  lost  his  prince  and  benefactor, 
and  was  made  prisoner  by  his  adversary.  The  victor  loaded  this 
general  with  favours,  and  at  last  asked  him  if  he  would  serve  him ; 
but  the  general  answered,  that  he  was  indeed  sensible  of  his  good- 
ness, but  as  he  had  murdered  his  former  master  and  benefactor, 
he  not  only  would  not  serve  him,  but  could  not  even  look  at  him 
without  feeling  an  ardent  desire  of  revenge.  He  was  therefore 
rei  Jved  to  deprive  himself  of  the  means  of  exercising  vengeance, 
and  a,t  thc|8e  words  tore  his  eyes  out  of  his  head,  and  threw  them 
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in  the  capital,  he  lived  with  a  merchant  who  dealt 
in  stones,  for  foundations,  and  haxl  a  considerable 
demand  for  them  ;  but  as  the  frequent  fires  in  Yed- 
do,  cannot  destroy  the  stones,  they  were  without 
doubt  bought  for  new  buildings. 

The  prodigious  population  of  Japan  frequent- 
ly obliges  poor  people  to  kill  their  children,  at  their 
birth,  when  they  are  weakly  and  deformed.  The 
laws  prohibit  those  murders  under  severe  penal- 
ties ;  but  the  government  never  enquires  rigorously 
how  the  children  died,  perhaps  from  political  mo- 
tives. Thus  crimes  of  this  kind  are  committed 
without  the  parents  being  called  to  account  for 
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at  the  feet  of  the  victor.  After  the  death  of  this  hero,  his 
friends  instituted  the  order  of  the  blind  which  still  exists. 
(Author's  Note). 

Early  writers  describe  two  orders  of  the  blind.  The  first 
was  founded  by  a  son  of  one  of  the  Emperors,  named  Senmimer, 
a  gay  handsome  fellow,  noted  for  his  intrigues  at  the  court ;  at 
length  he  fixed  his  affections  upon  a  princess  of  the  blood  royal. 
Their  passion  was  mutual,  and  possession  only  tended  to  increase 
it,  but  their  happiness  was  of  short  duration ;  for  the  princess 
died,  and  the  lover  wept  his  t-yes  away.  To  console  himself 
under  this  misfortune,  and  at  the  same  time  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  mistress,  he  instituted  this  order  of  a  blind  bro- 
therhood, into  which  no  person  with  his  eyesight,  could  possibly 
be  admitted. — Ed.      ,?»jm 
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them.*  The  reader  will  certainly  not  blame  me 
for  not  giving  the  population  upon  mere  conjec- 
ture. This  is  impossible,  though  some  tra^vellers 
will  boldly  estimate  the  population  of  a  country, 
from  the  number  of  persons  whom  they  see  in  the 
streets  of  the  towns  through  which  they  pass. 

A  state  of  peace  hinders  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  war  in  any  kingdom,  particularly  in  Japan, 
where  the  laws  forbid  the  introduction  of  foreign 
improvements,  and  their  own  are  very  incomplete, 
from  their  want  of  experience  and  practice  in  the 


'}i»J    iiHf-iy^H  r.)  ii^Mtv.}  ^iMH'^u   >'»s;,v-'3>q  f>;i-    t-roji-J}  st  * 

*  The  crime  of  producing  abortion  has  always  been  too  fre- 
quent ;  and  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  priests  make  a  trade  of 
selling  decoctions  of  certain  woods  for  that  purpose.  It  is  as- 
serted, thatitwas  no  uncommon  thing,  for  a  female  to  throttle  her 
child  whilst  at  the  breast,  when  weary  of  it,  or  without  the  means 
of  support. 

Charlevoix  observes,  that  it  is  a  most  surprising  thing  in  a 
country  so  civilized,  and  amongst  a  people  on  whom  nature  so 
strongly  enforces  her  rights,  that  there  should  exist  a  custom 
which  permits  the  strangling  or  exposure  of  children,  when  their 
parents  are  unable  to  maintain  and  provide  for  them.  But,  he 
sajrs,  as  there  is  no  vice  which  the  frailty  of  human  nature  does 
not  attempt  to  raise  to  a  virtue,  so  the  Japanese  believe  they  are 
performing  an  act  of  humanity  in  delivering  their  offspring  from 
a  life  which  could  only  be  unhappy.  They  certainly  have  no  idea 
of  a  Foundling  Hospital ;  but  the  evil  is  in  some  measure  counter- 
acted by  the  custom  amongst  the  wealthy,  who  are  childless,  of 
adopting  the  progeny  of  those  who  have  too  many,  amongst  their 
relatives  and  friends. — Ed. 
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art  of  war.  In  fact  it  requires  at  least  a  century  to 
introduce  an  innovation  into  their  military  system; 
strict  observance  of  the  ancient  order  and  rules,  is 
their  unalterable  tactics.*  >( 

■  i  have  before  observed  that  the  military  pro- 
fession is  hereditary  in  Japan.  Every  body,  upon 
entering  into  the  service,  is  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
to  the  Emperor,  which  h^  igns  with  his  blood  from 
the  right  hand.  If  he  is  promoted  he  has  no  need 
of  new  oaths.j*  There  are  in  Japan,  soldiers  be- 
longing to  the  Emj^eror  and  others  belonging  to 
the  princes.  Every  prince  is  bound  to  maintain 
a  certain  number  of  soldiers,  and  to  employ  them 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Emperor.  We  could  not 
learn  the  strength  of  the  Japanese  military  force: 


*^.4 


*  The  Japanese,  however,  have  long  had  a  very  different 
opinion  of  themselves.  In  one  of  Xaviers's  epistles,  written  in  1553, 
he  asserts,  that  in  all  warlike  affairs,  especially  in  regard  to  ca- 
valry, they  considered  themselves  as  second  to  none ;  on  which 
account,  they  vain-gloriously  boasted  their  own  power,  and  vili- 
fied their  neighbours. — Ed.     ,,. 


':r^*.y^' 


'  '  fit  is  stated  by  the  Jesuits,  that  as  soon  as  the  male  youths 
return  to  the  paternal  mansion  from  the  academy,  military  arms 
are  instantly  put  into  their  hands,  and  they  are  taught  their  exer- 
cise, with  great  ceremonies,  which  render  the  occasion  a  complete 
/ite,  and  shew  that  war  is  the  predominant  passion  of  the  nation : 
so  that  in  fact,  every  Japanese  may  be  said  to  be  born  a  soldier. 
So  jealous  are  they  of  their  arms  as  never  to  quit  them  but  to 
Hleep,  and  even  then  they  place  them  on  their  bolsters. — Ed. 
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nay,  we  avoided  carrying*  our  curiosity  too  far ;  lest, 
with  our  extensive  knowledge  of  Japan,  we  should 
pass  the  whole  of  our  lives  in  a  Japanese  prison  ; 
for  the  Japanese  might  have  put  an  unfavourable 
construction  on  our  numerous  questions,  and  have 
thought  that  we  collected  this  information  in  order 
to  injure  them.  The  distrust  of  the  Japanese  go- 
vernment, respecting  Europeans  in  general,  shews 
itself  particularly  towards  the  Russians,  as  being 
frontier  neighbours. 

The  Japanese  military  force  consist  of  artil- 
lery, infantry,  and  cavalry.  We  did  not  see  the 
last,  but  were  informed  that  the  best  men  were 
selected  for  it.  Thev  have  rich  dresses,  and  fine 
horses,  and  are  armed  with  sabres,  pikes  and 
pistols.  ' 

The  Japanese  artillery  is  still  extremely  im- 
perfect. It  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  it  was  in 
Europe,  at  the  time  that  cast  cannon  began  to  be 
used.  Those  cast  in  Japan  are  of  copper;  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  calibre,  uncommonly  thick.  The 
breech  is  unscrewed,  in  order  to  load ;  the  Japa- 
nese therefore,  load  their  cannon  very  slowly,  and 
do  not  fire  until  all  the  artillery  men  have  retired 
to  some  distance ;  one  of  them  then  discharges  it 
with  a  long  linstock.  Their  cannonading  there- 
fore may  put  to  flight  savages  by  the  noise,  but 
not  Europeans.  The  Japanese  have  no  cannon  of 
large  calibre,  they  have  hoM'evcr,  some  Dutch  18 
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and  24  pounders;  we  saw  such  a  one  upon  a  battery 
near  Chakodade  *  They  use  besides,  little  falco- 
nets, which  ho  weverarc  extremely  heavy  on  account 
of  their  thickness ;  their  carriages  are  very  bad,  and 
80  heavy  that  they  cannot  be  moved  but  with  the 
greatest  di Acuity,  The  Japanese  have  their  owo 
powder,  which  consists  of  the  same  ingredients  as 
ours,  but  whether  in  the  same  proportions  I  canno 
tell,  I  conjecture  that  they  put  too  much  charcoal 
in  it,  for  the  smoke  is  extremely  thick  and  black. 
We  had  no  opportunity  to  see  any  Japanese  fire- 
works ;  but  according  to  their  accounts,  they  are 
very  skilful  in  making  them^  They  gave  us  a  de^. 
scriptjon  of  them. 

,  The  Japanese  infantry  is  armed  with  muskets, 
arrows  and  pikes ;  the  sabre  and  the  dagger  are  the 


'^"  *  Feraan  Mendez  Pinto  who,  like  our  Abyssinian  Brace,  is 
now  known  to  be  more  worthy  of  credit  than  was  at  one  time 
supposed,  asserts  that  fire  arms  were  unknown  to  the  Japanese  in 
1542,  when  he  first  visited  that  country.  One  of  his  companions, 
named  Zeinold,  had  an  Arquebus,  and  the  Japanese  prince  was 
so  delighted  with  its  effect,  that  he  led  him  in  grand  procession  on 
horseback  through  the  city,  proclaiming  him  to  be  incorporated 
into  his  own  family.  Pinto  further  states,  that  tZeinold  preeeoted 
this  arquebuss  to  the  prince ;  and  as  the  Japanese  were  even 
then  very  industrious,  and  good  copyists,  they  instantly  began  • 
manufacture  of  fire  arms,  so  that  at  the  end  of  five  months,  when 
the  Pintuguese  left  Japftn,  these  arquebusses  had  become  very 
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arms  of  every  soldier  *  Their  muskets  and  pistols 
have  copper  barrels  which  are  very  heavy.  The 
butt  ends  are  very  small,  and  they  do  not  put  them 
to  their  shoulder  when  they  fire,  but  lay  them  to 
their  right  cheek  and  so  take  aim.  Instead  of  a 
flint  they  have  a  match  to  the  lock,  which  they 
light  when  it  is  necessary;  but  as,  in  loading  the 
piece,  it  is  necessary  to  be  extremely  careful  that 
the  powder  in  the  pan  may  not  catch  fire  too  soon, 
their  loading  proceeds  very  slowly.  •  •     r  -  - 

Th3  Japanese  are  more  dexterous  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  bow  and  arrows:  their  pikes 
are  fastened  to  long  poles,  and  are  very  heavy  and 
inconvenient.  a<w;M  >  ic.^q  rw 

The  constant  uniform  of  the  Japanese  sol- 
diers consists  in  a  short  coat  which  I  have  before 
described  under  the  name  of  chauri ;  they  wear  it 
over  their  own  clothes  without  a  girdle.  Only  the 
imperial  soldiers  have  black  silk  chauri,  with  white 
seams  on  the  breast  and  back.     The  soldiers  of  all 


*  Marco  Polo  describes  an  extraordinary  kind  of  defensive 
armour,  worn  by  8om«  of  the  Japanese  in  the  13th  century  when 
invaded  by  the  Tartars  under  a  grandson  of  Zengis  Chan.  He 
says  that  the  Tartar  troops  took  only  one  castle,  and  put  the  gar« 
rison  to  the  sword,  with  the  exception  of  eight  Zipangrians  who 
carried  on  their  arms  (or  between  the  skin  and  flesh,  as  one  old 
edition  has  it,)  certain  precious  stones,  which  iron  or  steel  could 
not  pieree;  so  they  were  obliged  to  complete  their  slaughter  by 
means  of  heavy  clubs.— -Ed.      .  i 
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the  reigning  princes  have  particular  uniforms  made 
of  cotton,  but  all  of  the  same  cut.  Thus  for  in- 
stance, the  soldiers  of  the  prince  of  Nambii  have 
light  l>lue  chauri,  with  a  white  cross  on  the  back  ; 
those  of  the  prince  of  1'zyngaru,  black  chauri, 
with  a  white  square,  &c.*  '  ^** 

urn-  The  «»tate  or  holiday  dress  of  thesoldirrs  is 
very  costly :  it  consists  of  white  trowsers,  and  a 
short  upper  garment  like  a  cloak  or  hood,  both 
made  of  fine  silk,  and  embroidered  with  gold,  sil* 
ver  or  silk.  These  dresses  are  of  diflferent  colours. 
They  are  preserved  in  the  imperial  arsenals,  and 
delivered  to  the  soldiers  when  it  is  necessary. 
When  the  Diana  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Chakodade, 
kll  the  soldiers  in  the  city  wore  their  state  dresses. 


^'m 
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*  These  marks  or  insignia  are  generally  spokerj  of  byThunberg 
JMid  other  writers,  as  if  similar  to  European  heialdry,  to  which 
however  they  can  only  be  synonimous,  if  any  dependenct^  can  be 
placed  on  the  engraved  title-page  of  the  Loudon  edition  of  Kcemp- 
fer,  apparently  copied  trom  the  Dutch  one.  The  **  Insignia  gen- 
tiUMa**  with  whirh  it  is  ornamented^  bear  a  greater  resemblance 
to  the  merrhant's  marks,  more  in  use  formerly  than  now,  than  to 
heraldry.  These  consist  of  fruits,  flowers,  fancy  ornaments  ficc. : 
but  in  one  or  two  instances,  thiire  are  a  cross  bottonn^,  a  shield 
paly  of  7,  a  rudder,  and  somfe  things  which  resemble  water 
boiigelts. 

U  is  a  purious  fact  stated  by  St.  Francis  Xavier,  that  at  his 
first  arrival  in  Japan,  he  met  a  pHnce  whose  heraldic  mark  was  a 
crdss  argent,  though  he  was  totally  ignorant  of  any  th|ng  con- 
nected with  Christianity  .-^Eo.  . )  i' t 
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The  military  uniform  of  the  Japanese  soldiers 
consists  of  short,  wide  breeches,  and  a  jacket,  over 
which  they  hang  armour  upon  the  breast,  back 
and  arms.  Even  the  thighs  from  the  waist  down 
to  the  knee,  are  cased  in  armour.  Over  the  ar- 
mour they  wear  the  chauri,  but  not  in  battle.  On 
their  heads  they  wear  large  lackered  hats,  which 
like  the  armour  are  of  metal.  The  Japanese,  also 
use  vizors  to  protect  their  faces  from  the  blows  of 
their  adversaries.  The  Japanese  military  dress  is 
on  the  whole,  heavy,  and  hinders  the  soldier  from 
acting  with  proper  rapidity  ' ' 

The  soldiers  receive  their  pay  in  rice ;  only 
in  the  islands  of  Matsmai,  Kunsaschier,  Eetooroop 
and  Sagaleen,  they  receive  part  of  their  pay  in  rice 
and  part  in  money.  They  generally  sell  the  greater 
part  of  the  rice,  in  order  to  provide  themselves 
with  other  necessaries.  The  soldiers  of  the  prin- 
ces are  better  paid  than  those  of  the  Emperor ; 
but  the  latter  have  several  privileges. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  a  constant  prac- 
tice in  Japan;  but  during  our  residence  in  the 
island  of  Matsmai,  the  soldiers  were  frequently  ei- 
ercised  in  firing,  both  with  cannon  and  small  arms ; 
and  he  who  hit  the  loark  twice  running,  received 
a  reward.  The  Japanese  assured  us,  that  this  was 
their  constant  rule.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think, 
that  they  were  at  that  time  preparing  for  war,  for 
^  as  they  had  taken  us  prisoners  by  treachery,  they 
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could  not  but  expect  that  Russia  must  come  to  an 
understanding  with  ihr  .^  in  some  way  x>r  other. 

There  are  no  permanent  generals  in  Japan  ; 
>*  a  war  breaks  out,  the  Emperor  appoints  the  prin- 
cipal commanders,  and  the  princes  name  the  others. 
This  was  the  custom  in  Russia,  till  the  introduc- 
tion of  regular  troops.  The  Japanese  commanders 
are  called  by  the  general  name  of  Taischo,  with 
the  addition  of  other  titles^  to  distinguish  their 
rank  and  authority.  The  chief  commanders  are 
generally  princes;  the  others  are  chosen  from 
among  the  nobility,  and  civil  officers.  For  this  rea- 
son, no  comparison  can  be  made  between  the  rank 
of  the  military  and  civil  officers  asisthe  case  with  us.* 

In  engineering,  the  Japanese  are  as  inexpe- 

-n  « There  are  also  states  in  Europe  where  this  comparison 
cannot  be  made;  for  example,  in  England,  where  the  secretary  of 
state,  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  the  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
and  others,  generally  have  no  rank.  In  Japan  on  the  contrary, 
all  the  civil  officers  have  a  rank,  which  they  retain  when  they  are 
discharged  from  their  office.  If  they  are  employed  in  the  army, 
they  receive  according  to  the  determination  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  Princes,  a  command  in  which  their  rank  is  not  considered.  The 
civil  officers,  after  the  governors,  follow  in  the  following  order:— 

I.  Ginmijag^,  (Counsellors) :  they  are  commanders  in  the 
great  dties  of  the  imperial  provinces,  except  in  those  where  there 
are  bunjos. 

II.  Schrabijagu,  assistants  of  the  Ginmijagu ;  from  among 
them  are  chosen  the  judges,  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  and  the 
commanders  of  the  smaller  cities,  sea-ports  and  frontier  fortresses. 
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rienced,  as  in  other  branches  of  the  mititary 
Art.  The  fortresses  and  batteries,  which  we  saw^ 
are  so  foolishly  constructed  that  it  appears  not  only 
that  they  understand  nothing  of  the  rules  :»('  the 
art,  but  that  they  are  probably  wholly  deficient  in 
experience  and  sound  judgment.  The  battery, 
which  is  designed  to  defend  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  of  Chakodade,  is  mounted  with  cannon  of 
Tery  small  calibre,  and  is  situated  upon  a  mountaiiv 
which  is  150  fathoms  perpendicular,  and  besides 
pretty  far  from  the  shore.  In  maHing  this  battery 
the  engfineers  seem  not  to  have  so  much  intended 
the  defence  of  the  harbour  as  of  theartillerv-men. 


III.  Motozmi;  treasurers  of  the  provinces,  «rho  have  under 
their  care  all  the  effects  belonjpng'  to  the  crown. 

IV.  Sschtojagu;  commanders  in  small  places  and  assis- 
tants to  the  commanders  in  large  ones  :  things  of  inferior  impor- 
tance are  intrusted  to  them.  Officers^of  this  rank  had  the  super- 
intendance  of  us;  and  when  we  were  removed  from  one  ptece  to 
another  they  commanded  the  escorts  r        ■^'    (  ,  ,     '•  i^^,. 

vtu'f^*  S&idschiu;  secretaries  to  the  chief  of  the  chancery.       II. 
•  .YI.  Saidschiu-Tstomigada,  assistants  to  the  secretaries,  or 

under-secretanes.  lir^iifrrfi  t«nf,'rtffitt<»'ifii»*'.tifflftj»v;»rf^ 

The  first  five  classes,  have  the  right  to  sit  in  the  governors 
council,  when  important  subjects  are  discussed.  When  we  were 
examined  before  the  governor,  they  were  always  present,  and 
seated  according  to  their  rank.  Besides  those  classes,  the  Japa- 
nese have  others  still  lower,  not  only  under  the  serjeant  (Kumino- 
Kaschra,)  but  also  under  the  soldier  (Dossin),  such  as  Jama 
warijTagagada  (falcon-bearer)  and  others. 
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Before  the  Japanese  government  forbade  its 
subjects  to  sail  to  foreign  countries  (at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century),  the  Japanese  had  a  fleet,* 
which,  it  is  true,  did  not  much  resemble  the  Eu- 
ropean fleet.  Their  ships  were  large,  furnished 
with  but  a  few  guns,  and  capable  of  containing 
many  armed  men.  The  construction  of  them  was 
not  at  all  adapted  to  the  ocean,  and  their  tackling 
was  still  worse.  They  had,  as  is  still  the  custom 
on  board  the  merchant  ships,  only  one  great  mast 
and  an  immense  sail.  Japan  has  now  no  ships  of 
war,  except  some  pleasure  yachts  belonging  to 
the  reigning  princes.  Merchant  ships  are  not 
permitted  to  carry  any  cannon  ;  this  privilege  is 
confikied  to  the  emperor's  ships,  which  alone  are 
allowed  to  be  painted  red. 

If  the  Japanese  government  desired  to  have 
a  navy,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  build  one  upon 
the  European  system,  and  to  bring  it  to  the 
greatest  perfection.  They  need  only  to  invite, 
into  their  country,  two  or  three  good  naval  archi- 
tects, and  some  naval  officers.    They  have  good 
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'-'}y\^>  *  Melchior  Nunez,  the  Jesuit,  who  wrote  to  the  general  of 
the  order  in  1555,  declared  that  the  Japanese  were  so  expert  in 
naval  tactics,  and  possessed  such  a  powerful  naval  force  as  com- 
jitUly  to  defeat,  and  nearly  to  destroy  in  the  space  of  a  month, 
a  Chinese  armada  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  sail,  manned  by  ten 
thousand  troops  and  seamen.— Ed. 
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|iortB,  all  the  necessary  materials,  a  number  o(Mt: 
carpenters,  and  very  active  and  enterpriziii|i(  sailors. 
The  people  in  general  are  quick  of  compreheiiMion, 
and  ready  at  learning.  The  Japanese  mariiieri, 
trained  in  the  European  manner,  would  soon 
make  their  fleets  able  to  contend  with  thone  of 
£arope.  It  requires  no  little  boldness  to  put  to 
aea  in  such  vessels  as  they  now  have  :*  if  a  storm 
drives  them  from  the  coast,  the  rudder  and  the 
mast  always  break,  and  the  vessel  is  then  at  the 
•mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves.  The  winds  pre- 
valent in  these  seas  blow  either  from  the  Japanese 
coast,  or  parallel  to  it ;  in  these  desperate  ra«ei, 
therefoi'e,  i^jarroers  can  only  expect  either  to  perish 
at  sea,  or  to  be  wrecked  on  a  strange  coast.  If 
any  one  escapes,   he  can  hardly  hope  to  see  his 


*  The  currents  off  the  Japanese  coast  roust  be  a  considera- 
ble drawback  on  the  facilities  of  navigation,  although  by  increM- 
ing  danger  and  promoting  circumspection,  they  tend  much  to 
improve  the  nautical  character  of  their  seamen ;  like  our  own 
north-country  coasters.  On  several  occasions  Captain  King  found 
these  currents  to  run  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  per  hour.  Captain 
John  Saris,  who  commanded  an  English  ship,  and  visited  Japan 
in  1613,  observes  thkt  on  falling  in  with  that  port,  four  large 
fiaiiing  boats,  of  about  five  tons  each,  came  alongside.  **  They 
•ailed  with  one  sail,  which  stood  like  a  skiff  sail,  and  iknlkd 
With  four  oars  on  a  side ;  their  oars  resting  upon  •  pin,  let  into 
the  po}2e  point  of  tli«m.  They  rowed  sMndini!*  ifld  fliueh  fcster 
than  the  English."— Ed. 
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country  afirain,  as  no  other  h>iti  any  intercourse 
with  it.    In  this  manner,  Japanese  ships  have  been 
wrerkt'd  on  the  roasts  of  Kanitschatka,  and  on  the 
Alentian  and    Kiirile  islands  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  more  have  perished  at  sea.      We  were 
freqncntly  witnesses  of  the  activity  of  the  Japa- 
nese sailors ;  it  is  wonderful  with  what  dexterity 
they  manage  their  great  boats  in  the  violent  surf, 
and  in  the  ino»t  rapid  currents  at  the  mouths  of 
the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  sea,  and  v.here  the 
eiferts  of  the  ebb  and  flood  are  the  greatest.  From 
such  sailors  every  thing  may  be  expected.     They 
are   well  paid  for  their  dangerous  and  laborious 
services:  but  they  are  like  the  English   sailors 
— spendthrifts  ;  and  lavish  in  a  few  days,  in  public 
houses  and  upon  women,  the  money  which  it  has 
cost  them  many  months  to  gain,  at  the  hazard  of 

their  lives. 
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^'^t  no  h  11  fi   »wj|t*    "CHAriLR  V.  ^  *t#4  m»  IvmjIij'jw. 

Nations^  which  pay  tribute  to  the  Japanese ;  and 

Colonies. 

About  two  centuries  ago,  the  Coreans,*  and  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Loo-Choo  islands,"!^  were  con- 
quered by  the  Japanese,  who  declared  them  sub- 
jects, and  obliged  them  to  pay  a  tribute,  which 
the  Japanese  emperors  now  receive  annually*  This 
tribute  is,  according  to  the  assertions  of  the  Japa- 
nese, very  inconsiderable ;  and  is  levied  by  the 
Japanese  emperors,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the 
profit,  as  to  boast  of  their  power.  For  this  reason 
the  heir  of  the  throne  of  Corea  must  always  live 
at  the  Japanese  court,  and  serve  as  a  hostage  for 
the  fidelity  of  that  prince.  The  Japanese  treat 
him  well,  and  pay  him  all  the  honour  due  to  his 
rank.  The  Japanese  have  a  fortress  on  the  coast 
of  Corea,  with  a  numerous  garrison,  to  watch  the 
people,  of  whom  the  Japanese  have  the  more  dis- 
trust as  they  are  at  the  same  time  subject  to  the 


*  The  Japanese  call  Corea  just  the  same :  the  inhabitants 
Coreaclsin. 

t  These  islands  are  called,  in  Japan,  Dschiu-ju-kiu.  They 
lie  to  the  south  of  Japan,  under  the  26°  north  latitude  and  128i* 
east  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
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Chinese  emperors,  and  pay  tributes  to  them.  The 
Japanese,  lo  make  themselves  quite  sure  against 
the  inhabitants  of  Corea,  i^eep  a  large  army  in 
readiness  on  an  island  which  lies  between  Japan 
and  Corea,  and  has,  on  the  south-west  side,  a 
strongly  fortified  town  and  a  good  harbour.  This 
island  is  governed  by  an  Obunjo,  who  has  the  same 
rank  as  the  governor  of  iVIatsmai :  the  Japanese 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Corea  is  also  subject  to 
hifli.  I'hough  the  Japanese  emperors  do  not  de- 
rive much  profit  from  the  tribute  which  the  Coreans 
pay,  yet  the  trade  with  Japan  is  very  extensive. 
The  Japanese  receive  from  Corea,  medicines,  sweet 
potatoes,  ginseng-root,  ivory,  and  various  Chinese 
productions ;  and  give,  on  the  other  hand,  salt 
and  dried  fish,  shell-fish,  sea  cabbage,  and  some 
of  their  manufactures. 

->'  In  respect  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Loo-Choo 
islands,  they  not  only  pay  a  tribute  to  the  Japanese 
emperors,  but  are  even  entirely  subject  to  them  ; 
for  though  they  have  their  own  governor,  their 
religion,  and  a  high  priest  of  their  own,  and  are 
judged  by  their  own  laws,  they  cannot  introduce 
any  innovation,  or  form  a  connection  with  fo- 
reigners, without  having  received  permission  from 
the  Japanese  emperors.    ___,.. 

The  Japanese  told  us,  that  the  Loo-Choo  is- 
lands were  very  populous,  and  occupied  a  pretty 
considerable  space.    The  Loo-Chooans  are  well 
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disposed,  mild  and  timid,  and  are  more  like  the 
Chinese  than  the  Japanese.  Their  language  ha» 
some  resemblance  with  that  of  China.  The 
islands  produce  many  plants  and  vegetables,  which 
also  grow  in  Japan  and  China.  The  Japanese 
give  them  metal-wares,  japanned  ^ods,  salt  and 
dried  fish,  sea  cabbage,  European  goods,  which 
are  brought  to  them'  by  the  Dutch,  and  Chinese 
productions ;  and  receive,  in  return,  tea,  iobacco, 
silk,  cotton,  and  some  productions  of  their  manu^ 
factures.    ■^*'^  iV3>>j»-f^'ai:u^ii-4v  ^ua- iv^i^^ts  -tin^.  i^^wvMii^^i  ■>  ■. 

The  islands  of  Matsmai,  Kunaschier,  Eetoot 
roop,  and  Sagaleen,  may  be  called  Japanese  colo- 
nies ;  but  for  the  honour  of  the  Japanese  be  it  said, 
that  not  lust  of  conquest  and  rapacity,  but  only 
necessity,  forced  them  to  settle  on  a  foreign  soil. 
About  two  centuries  ago,  a  Japanese  prince 
bougbt,  from  the  natives  of  Matsmai,  a  part  of  the 
south-west  coast  of  this  island,  and  which  is  still 
called  the  Japanese  country ;  and  in  which,  in 
many  Japanese  villages,  not  a  hut  can  be  ^und 
which  belongs  to  an  ancieni  native.  The  Japanese 
call  the  other  part  of  the  island  Ainu-kliini,  or  thi 
country  of  the  Ainu :  so  they  call  the  inhabitants 
of  Matsmai.*    The  abundance  of  ish  found  on 


« <a    <Si,i:, 
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*  When  the  Japanese  settled  upon  Matsmai  the  inhabitants 
tailed  the  island  £inso-zi.  The  Japanese  called  the  part  bought 
by  one  of  thdr  princes  by  the  name  of  Matsumai,  after  one  of 
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the  coast  of  Matsmai  induced  the  Japanese  to  treat 
with  the  natives,  and  to  enter  into  conventions,  to 
receive  permission  to  establish  fisheries  on  the 
coast ;  in  return  for  which  they  gave  them  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  necessary  goods.  In  this  manner 
did  the  Japanese  spread,  by  degrees,  over  the 
"ivhole  island.  The  profit  which  the  Japanese  de- 
rived from  this  farming  of  the  fisheries  led  them 
to  trade  with  the  islaods  Kunaschier,  Eetooroop, 
Ooroop,  and  others,  as  also  with  the  south  part  of 
Sagaleen  .*    The  Japanese  government  farmed  out 


.«  *  ;  I  ties,  and  called  the  north  part  of  the  island  Einso-zi,  or 
Kinso.  This  Einso  gave  rise  to  the  country  well  known  to  the 
learned  worid,  which  our  geoginaphers  call  Es-so,  and  about 
which  they  disputed  and  wrote  so  much,  till  La  Peyrouse,  Brough- 
ton,  and  Krusenstern  assigned  it  its  proper  place.  The  other 
Kurile  islands  are  in  general  called,  by  the  Japanese,  Toi-sma ; 
that  is:  Distant  Islands;  but  individually  they  have  retained 


their  Kurile  names.  * 
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*  So  far  back  as  1612  the  commerce  with  Matsmai  must  have 
been  lucrative.    In  Saris's  voyage  there  is  an  account  of  a 
Fleming,  who  went  there  from  Firando,  in  a  Japanese  boat, 
where  he  sold  pepper,  broadcloth,  and  elephants' teeth;  receiv 
iog  in  lieu,  bars  of  gold  and  silver. 

.  iH  It  is  stated  by  several  writers  that  the  Japanese  give  the 
name  of  Jeso  to  the  whole  groupe  of  islands  between  Japan  and 
Kamtschatka.  Matsmai  is  the  southernmost,  and  has  been  long 
subject  to  Japan:  but  in  1770,  Kunashier  and  Zellany  to  the 
north-east,  and  three  others,  called  the  Sisters,  were  perfectly 
independen«.-ED.  ^    .u^.-....x.  ;  :.,..mm.  ,c^  t?  uu 
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this  trade,  in  portions.,  to  merchants  ;  and  in  this 
manner  they  long  traded  with  those  islands,  with* 
out  forming  a  settlement,  or  thinking  on  conquest. 
By  chance,  they  heard  that  the  Russians  had  con- 
quered the  northern  Kurile  islands,  and  extended 
their  possessions  further  to  the  south.*  The  Japa- 
nese then  formed  the  resolution  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  south  islands,  that  they 
might  afterwards  give  no  foundation  for  a  war, 
or  lose  the  fisheries,  which  were  of  so  much  con- 
sequence to  them.  The  inhabitants  did  not  know 
the  real  cause  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Japanese, 
and  attempted  to  resist  them,  but  were  soon  con- 
quered, and  made  subject  to  the  Japanese  em- 
peror. Since  that  time,  the  Japanese  have  built 
fortresses  on  the  islands,  furnished  them  with  gar* 


*  The  Hairy  Kuriles  am  uid  to  inhabit  islands  lyings  in  the 
latitude  of  44*  north.  They  are  described  by  Spanberg  as  hav- 
ing their  bodies  covered  all  over  with  hair.  1'heir  clothing 
consisted  of  a  loose  striped  silk  gown»  reaching  to  their  ancles ; 
and  in  their  ears  they  wore  silver  rings.  An  idea  of  their  reli- 
gion may  be  drawn  from  the  fact  that  when  some  of  them  were 
carried  on  board  of  Spanberg*s  ship,  they  espied  a  live  cock  upon 
deck,  and  instantly  fell  on  their  knees  before  it.  As  they  speak 
the  same  language  with  the  other  Kuriles,  the  caure  of  this  ex- 
traordinary hairiness  of  body  forms  a  curious  subject  of  medical 
and  philosophical  inquiry.  That  the  fact  is  certain,  cannot  well 
be  doubted,  since  the  authorities  for  it  are  both  numerous  and 
various.  Their  country  is  called  Nadeegsda,  but  is  evidently 
part  of  the  ancient  Jeto.'^ED, 
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risons,  and  governed  the  natives  as  subjects  of 
their  emperor ;  but  left  them  many  privileges,  of 
which  more  vi^ill  be  said  in  the  sequel.  « 

Several  travellers  doubt  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Matsmai,  and  the  other  Kurile  islands,  once 
formed  one  people ;  and  affirm  that  the  Ainu  and 
the  Kuriles  have  not  the  least  resemblance  with 
each  other.  I  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  all 
the  Kurile  islands,*  except  some  tribes  on  the 
southern  half  of  Matsmai,  are  only  one  nation; 
and  the  following  is  the  proof.  The  chain  of 
islands,  lying  between  the  south  end  of  Kamts- 
chatka   and   Japan,   was  called   Kurilef  by  the 


!'i 


*  I  reckon  Matsmai  among^  the  Kurile  islands ;  it  is  the 
twenty*8econd,  and  last  from Kamtschatka.  _xi  ;:, . 

.  t  It  was  the  opinion  of  Captain  King^,  in  his  continuation  of 
Cook's  Third  Voyage,  that  the  population  of  the  Kuriles  was 
much  diminished  from  its  formei'  state,  in  cojiseqiienre  of  the 
fatal  effects  of  the  small  pox  in  1767.  The  inhabitants  of  whole 
Tillages  were  swept  away.  In  1770,  it  was  computed  that  the 
whole  of  the  inhatiitants  paying  tribute  to  Russia,  in  Kamt« 
«chatka,  the  Koreki  country  ^nd  the  Kuriles,  did  not  exceed 
■three  thousand  ;  nor  can  this  be  attributed  to  oppression,  as  we 
have  Captain  King's  testimony  that  ithe  Russian  government, 
established  over  these  countries,  was  mild  and  equitable,  const-, 
dered  as  a  military  government,  ip  a  high  degree.  The  punish- 
juent  of  death,  in  all  cases,  had  'been  remitted  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  the  knout,  in  extreme  cases,  such  as  murder,  was 
.administered  with  such  severity  that  few  survived  it.  The 
tribute  from  the  Kuriles  was  by  no  means  excessive,  as  one  sea* 
Dtter's  skin  was  sufficient  for  several  persons. — Eo, 
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Russians,  because  they  saw,  from  the  coast  of 
Kamschatka,  the  umukin^  volcanoes  which  are  on 
those  islands,  atidcalled  them  Kuriies  from  theRus^ 
sian  word  Kuril,'  to  smoke.*  I'he  natives  have  no 
name  for  the  whole  j^roup,  but  merely  for  thesingle 
islands,  and  perhaps  because  they  formerly  knew 
no  other  country  but  their  islands,  and  even  took 
KamtHchatka  and  Japan  for  small  islands.f  The 
Kurilen  of  all  the  islands,  including  iVlatsmai,  call " 
themselves  Ainu,  which  sometimes  signifies,  in 
their  language,  man :  to  distinguish  the  inliabi* 
tants  6f  the  diflbrent  islands,  they  add  to  every 
word  the  name  of  the  island,  as,  for  example,  Kn*  \ 
naschiri-Ainu,  Iturpu-Ainu,  &c. ;  that  is,  people 
from  Kunaschier,  £etooroop.  But  when  they  saw 
for  the  first  time  foreigners,  they  seemed  to  doubt 
whether  they  were  Ainu,  i,  e,  man  ;  for  they  did 
not  give  them  this  title,  but  called  them  after  the 
name  of  the  strangers :  Rusko,  Russians  ;  and  Ni- 
ponno,  Japanese.    They  know  only  these  two  na^ 


*  From  the  information  of  a  Russian  missionary  it  appears 
that  the  Kuriies  are  a  friendly,  hospitable,  generous  humane  race 
of  people ;  extremely  well  formed,  docile,  and  quick  of  under- 


standing^.—Ed. 
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t  The  inhabitants  of  the  islands  in  the  South  Sea  mereh 
have  a  name  for  evtiry  island,  not  for  the  group  or  the  Archipc'- 
lago,  as  they  do  not  suppose  any  other  countries  existing ;  their 
clusters  of  i^kmi^  do.i^pt.thfrflfo^  want  to  be  distinf uiltbed  fronr. 
others.  -  .     ,         ' 
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tlons.     The  language  of  the  inhahitants  of  all  th^ 
Kurile  islands,  except  some  tribes  on  the  south 
part  of  Matsmai,  is  alike,  with  the  exception  of 
such  words  and  the  names  of  things  as  the  northern 
Kuriles  first  got  fi*om  the  Russians,  and  those  of 
the  south  from  the  ^  lanese ;  for  with  the  use  of 
these  things        for.     •  introduced     ^e  Russian, 
and  the  latter  the  Japanese  names.    With  respect 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  southern  half  of  Matsmai, 
it  is  observed,  that  though  there  are  many  foreign, 
particularly  Japanese,  words  in  use  in  their  lan- 
gi^age,  it  was  originally  Kurile*    Alexei,  the  Ru- 
rile,  our  companion  in  imprisonment,  frequently 
conversed  with  them,  and  though  he  had  difficulty 
ill  understanding  them,  yet  it  never  happened  that 
lie  did  not  comprehend  them,  after  some  explana^ 
tion  ;  in  a  word,  the  languages  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Matsmai,  and  of  the  other  Kurile  islands  re- 
semble each  other  much  mpre  than  the   Russian 
and  Polish.     The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants 


■'iif*'^' 
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*  In  Paratnousir  tlie  natives  bdieye  that  their  ancestors 
caibe  from  atii  island  farther  south,  which  th^  call  Onecutian ; 
but  thfe  nortfaet-nmo^t  are  a  mixture  of  Kuriles  and  Kamtschai- 
dales.  Paramousir  was  seeii  by  Cook's  companions,  after  his 
deftih;  and  is  described  as  very  high,  and'  in  the  month  of 
October  entireily  covered  with  sntfw,  with  a  high  pft&lt'ed  nionntain 
ihai  had  the  appearance  of  a  volcano. — ^Eo.     v   .    •-      >  ^ 
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of  Matsmai,  and  of  the  other  Kurile  islands,  shews 
clearly  that  they  are  of  one  race :  the  features,  the 
uncommonly  brown  colour  of  the  hairy  body,* 
the  black  shining  hair,  the  beard,  every  thing,  in 
short,  indicates  a  common  origin.    The  only  dif- 
ference between  them   now,  is,  that  the  Ainu  of 
Matsmai  are  handsomer,  stronger,  and  more  ac- 
tive than  the  Kuriles,  to  which  perhaps  a  more 
active  life  and  abundance  of  good  food  have  greatly 
contributed  ;   for  the  Japanese  have  traded  with 
them  for  these  four  centuries,  and  bring  them  not 
only  rice  but  even  articles  of  luxury,  such  as  to- 
bacco, sagi,  &c.     The  other  Kuriles,  particularly 
the  northern  ones,  live  in  indigence,  feed  on  roots, 
sea  animals  and  wild  fowl,  of  which  they  indeed 
never  are  in  want ;    but  idleness  often  hinders 
them  from  collecting  a  proper  stock,  so  that  some- 
times  they  pass  several  days  without  food,  in  indo- 
lence and  sleep.     Even  their  manners  shew  that 
the  Ainu  and  Kuriles  are  one  people.  \  k  . 

The  Kuriles  dependant  upon  Russia  are,  in- 
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.  *  The  Russians  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  islands 
Kuriles,  and  those  of  the  southern  Hairy  Kuriles ;  because  their 
body  is  entirely  covered  with  hair.  Yet  the  northern  Kuriles  are 
not  lei^  hury  than  the  southern.  Our  Alexei,  who  was  bom  in 
one  of  the  northern  islands,  was  more  hairy  than  many  inhabi- 
tants of  Matsmai. 
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il«ed,  baptized,  but  have  no  other  idea  of  religion  ^ 
than  that  they  must  cross  themselves  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Russians,  and  bow  before  the  images 
of  the  Saints,  which  they,  at  other  times,  probably 
throw,  with  the  crosses,  into  a  corner,  or  g;ive  to 
their  children  to  play  with.  If  they  see  any  Rus- 
sians, they  put  on  tlieir  crosses,  and  give  the 
images  the  place  of  honour  in  their  huts  ;  it  can,J 
besides,  be  neither  required  or  expected  that  they 
should  be  attached  to  a  foreign  religion,  in  which 
nobody  instructs  them.  The  priests  visit  them  once 
a  year,  and  that  not  always.  They  ^ee  hardly  any 
Russians  but  Promyschlenniks  (hunters) ;  rude 
men,  addicted  to  drinking;  whose  conduct  and 
cruel  treatment  of  them  inspire  them  with  no  advan- 
tageous opinion  of  their  religion.  Hence  the  Ku- 
riles,  though  they  pretend,  before  the  Russians,  to 
know  no  religion  except  Christianity,  are  still  at- 
tached to  their  andent  faith.  Our  Kurile,  Alexei, 
would  not  confess  that  his  countrymen  do  not 
highly  honour  the  christian  religion  ;  but  merely 
said,  that  the  old  people  consider  the  faith  of  their 
fathers  to  be  the  true  religion;  and  that  resem- 
bles that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Matsmai :  of  which 
I  shall  speak  in  the  sequel.  Among  an  unen- 
lightened people,  young  persons  will  certainly  not 
honour  what  the  old  despise.  In  trifles  the  Kuriles 
like  to  imitate  us :  thus,  for  example,  they  shave 
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their  beards,  and  wear  long  tails.  The  Ainu,* 
on  the  contrary,  wear  their  beards,  and  cut  their 
hair  like  the  Russian  waggoners,  only  something 
shorter.  Our  Kuriles  wear  Russian  dresses  of  all 
fashions,  as  they  receive  them ;  for  the  Ainu,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Japanese  prepare  a  certain 
dress,  according  to  the  Japanese  cut,  and  of 
hempen  cloth,  which  resembles  our  coarse  un* 
bleached  sail  cloth.  The  Elders  receive  cotton 
and  silk  dresses.  If  one  among  them  particularly 
distinguishes  himself,  the  Japanese  government 
reward  him  with  a  splendid  dress,  embroidered 
with  gold  and  silver ;  or  with  sabres  in  silver  \  \ 
scabbards.  The  Kuriles  and  Ainu  love  to  orna- 
ment themselves  with  trifles;  which  the  former 
receive  from  us,  and  the  latter  from  the  Japanese : 
but  it  18  still  the  custom  for  the  women  to  paint 
their  lips  and  eye-brows  blue.  Their  expressions 
of  civility,  songs,  dances,  &c.  shew  the  common 
origin  of  the  Kuriles  and  of  the  Ainu.    *        p  tr  ih  - 

When  the  Japanese  subdued  the  Ainu  they 
left  the  most  important  rights  of  man  inviolate : 
free  exercise  of  the  religion  of  their  forefathers; 
their  own  laws  and  administration;   their  own 


*  So  I  call  the  inhabitants  of  the  stuthern  Kurile  islands, 
who  are  dependent  on  the  Japanest,  to  distinguish  them  from  our 
Kuriles. 
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dress  and  customs  in  social  life.  They  allowed 
them  to  live  in  separate  villages,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  chiefs,  chosen  bv  themselves  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  Japanese  officers. 

The  government  has  ordered  that  the  Ainu 
shall  not  work  for  any  Japanese,  not  even  for  the 
crown,  without  payment.  For  every  kind  of  work 
a  price  is  fixed,  with  which  they  are,  however,  not 
satisfied,  because  it  is  not  answerable  to  their 
labour. 

The  Ainu  live,  in  winter,  in  what  are  called 
Jurten,  or  huts  of  earth  ;  and  in  summer,  in  straw 
huts,  in  which  they  have  no  benchep  or  seats,  but 
i9t  on  the  ground,  either  on  ^e  grass  or  on  Japa* 
nese  mats.  Their  food  consists  of  rice,  which  the 
Japanese  supply  them  with  ;  offish,  sea  animals, 
sea  cabbage,  wild  herbs  and  roots.  Many  hate 
gardens  in  the  Japanese  fashion ;  others  employ 
themselves  in  the  chace:  they  kill,  with  their  spears 
and  arrows,  bears,  deer  and  hares;  catch  birds, 
and  also  eat  dogs. 

The  Ainu  are,  in  general,  extremely  un- 
cleanly. We  often  saw,  with  disgust,  that  they 
took  little  animals  from  their  hair  and  cracked 
them  between  their  teeth  like  nuts.  They  never 
vpash  their  hands,  faces,  or  bodies,  except  when 
they  have  to  go  into  the  water  to  do  some  work : 
they  never  wash  their  clothes.    In  this  particular 
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therefore  they  are  very  different  from   the  ifa* 
{laiiese. 

They  receive  their  clothing,  at  I  have  Mid 
before,  from  the  Japanese;  but,  :n  winter,  they 
wear  furcloakH,  made  of  the  skinn  of  ihe  animals 
which  serve  them  for  food ;  particularly  those  of 
bears  and  dogs:  wearing  the  skin  outwards. 
iri4:  Polygamy  is  allowed  among  them  ;  they  have 
two  or  three  wives,  and  the  Elders  still  more.  If 
it  happens  that  an  Elder  governs  several  villages, 
he  has  a  wife  in  every  village.  Their  <hildren 
learn  nothing  except  hunting,  fishing,  the  use  of 
the  bow  and  arrow,  and  the  necessary  domestic 
labours.  Tiiey  have  no  writing,  and  consequently 
no  written  laws ;  every  thing  is  handed  down  by 
tradition  from  one  generation  to  another. 

They  live  in  admirable  harmony  with  each 


V 


other;  and  are,  in  general,  mild  and  good  hearted, 
hospitable,  officious  and  polite.  To  salute  any  one 
they  put  both  hands,  with  spread  out  fingers,  to  the 
.face,  let  them  sink  slowly  on  the  beard  ;  bend,  at 
the  same  time,  the  head  a  little  ;  look  the  person 
sharp  in  the  face,  for  whom  the  compliment  is  in- 
tended ;  and  repeat  it  two,  nay  even  three  times, 
if  they  do  it  to  a  distinguished  person.  The  total 
want  of  words  of  abuse  in  their  language,  is  a 
proof  of  the  mildness  of  their  manners.  Our 
iKuriles  told  us  that  if  they^are  angry  with  any- 
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body,  they  call  him  a  clumsy  or  aukward  fellow; 
if  they  want  to  abuse  him  still  more,  they  call  him 
a  fool;  a  thorougrh  rogue  they  call  a  dog.  When 
a  Kurile  is  so  out  of  temper  that  all  this  does  not 
satisfy  him,  he  has  recourse  to  Russian  words  of 
abuse,  which  were  introduced  to  them  by  the  Pro- 
myschlenniks.  '"    *' 

They  sit  in  the  same  way  as  the  Japanese,  t.  e, 
cross-legged,  like  our  taylors.  They  are  great 
friends  of  tobacco  and  strong  liquors  ;  of  the  former 
the  Japanese  sell  to  them  as  much  as  they  please, 
but  the  latter  only  in  a  limited  quantity,  which 
nobody  dare  exceed,  that  these  dangerous  liquors 
may  not  bring  sickness,  discord,  and  crimes  annD^^ 
them.  M*,u-..u.  . /. 

The  Japanese  government  does  not  permit 
the  Ainu  to  make  use  of  powder  and  fire  arms. 
Their  weapons,  therefore,  only  consist  of  satires, 
spears  and  arrows.  They  often  dip  the  last  in  the 
poisonous  juice  of  the  ranunculus  Jlammula,  and 
then  the  wound  is  generally  mortal. 

The  Ainu  have  not  a  cheerful  oountenance, 
but  seem  very  melancholy  and  dowiuast,  yet  they, 
however,  love  singing  and  dancing.  The  for- 
mer is  very  disagreeable,  and  tlte  latter  consists 
merely  in  contortions  of  the  kiody.*    ' '  ' ' '"" 

'    The  sun  and  moon  are  their  divinities.    But ' 
they  have  neither  temples  nor  priests,  nor  any  reli- 
gious law.    They  believe  in  two  spirits  the  good 
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and  lb€  eyil.  They  invoke  the  first  by  a  bundle  of 
pu|3e,  which  they  place  upon  their  dwelling?. 
They  trouble  themselves  so  little  about  their  belief, 
that  it  was  long  before  the  Japanese  knew  whether 
tfiiey  had  a  divinity  or  not.  -  : 

The  principal  profit  which  the  Japanese  derive 
from  their  possessions  in  the  southern  ICurile 
islands  and  Sa^aleen,  arises  from  the  productive 
^s))ery.  They  catch  on  the  coast,  in  great  abun* 
dance,  herrings,  cod,  mackarel,  Kischutsch,  Nerka, 
Gprbuscha,  Kunscha,  (all  of  the  salmon  kind,)  Gol- 
zif,  plaice,  and  ^qany  other  kinds  of  fish  the  names 
of  which  are  unknown  to  me.  Of  sea  animaU, 
there  are  whales,  sea-hogs,  sea-lions,  sea-bears,  sea- 
otters,  and  seals.  Shell-fish  and  sea-cabbage  are 
also  gathered  in  great  quantities.  A^aongst  shell- 
fish there  is  one  kind,  which  oyr  K^rile8  call  R^' 
darki  (boats,)  and  which  fir^  much  esteepqed 
by  the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  and  the  Coreans,  bj^*- 
cause  they  are  used  by  the  lovers  of  the  fair  se^  ; 
they  are  therefore  sold  at  a  high  price. 

The  woods  on  JVfs^tsms^^,.  and  the  other  islands 
belonging  to  Japan,  give  t^em  no  sm^U  prof^^ 
which  must  still  increase  in  future,  '^hey  ha^^ 
here,  oaks,  firs,  yew,  the  tr^e  called  the  scented 
tree  (a  kind  of  cypress,)  birch,  lii]p,e,  various  V,\n^f^ 
of  poplars,  maple,  aspen,  mo.u,n|^i^-9^h,  aA<^  ijaany 
Olivers.  .  ■'  .  .     .    .,.\.         .:,  ,,.  ,  .,.,\  ,,  ,• 
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txn^  partipularly  in  Matsmai :  bears,  M'olves,  hares, 
rabbits,  deer,  wild-goats,  sables,  and  field-mice; 
in  summer,  geese,  ducks  and  swans  visit  them. 
In  general  all  the  same  sorts  of  land  and  sea-birds 
are  found  here,  as  in  Kamtschatka.  —■   ■:'-* 

The  Japanese  assured  us,  that  the  mountains 
in  Matsmai  contained  gold,  silver,  and  lead  mines, 
but  that  the  government  ^iid  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  work  the  first  two  ;  the  Japanese  now  get 
lead  out  of  a  mine  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
city  of  Matsmai,  at  the  distance  of  18  Japanes«  Ri 
(or  75  wersts).  ,  k*-  i:i^\iu-i^nK\i'umii  1.^/, ,:..•. i. 

.„j  The  Japanese  call  the  island  of  Sagaleen  Ka- 
rafta,  because  it  is  so  called  by  the  natives  ;  who 
givethe  south  end  of  Sagaleen  the  name  of  Tschoka, 
which  probably  induced  many  to  call  the  whole 
island  so.  Till  the  arrival  of  La  Peyrouse,  the  Ja- 
panese had  no  settlements  on  Sagaleen,  and  only 
visited  it  to  tr^de  with  the  inhabitants.  But  when 
this  navigator  appeared  on  the  coast  with  two  fri- 
gates, they,  being  afraid  that  the  Europeans  would 
fiettle  there,  then  took  possession  of  the  south 
part  of  Sagaleen,  and  represented  to  the  Chinese 
government,  the  danger  which  threatened  them,  if 
the  Europeans  should  ever  become  their  neigh- 
bours. The  two  nations. agreed,  on  this,  to  divide 
the  island  between  them,  and  prevent  the  Euro- 
peans from  taking  possession  of  it ;  since  that  time, 
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the  north  part  belongs  to  the  Chinese  and  the  south 
to  the  Japanese.  ,'      i* 

.*  Of  the  climate,  the  productions  of  the  soil, 
and  the  manufactories  of  Sagaleen,  almost  the  same 
may  be  said,  as  what  1  mentioned  of  Matsmai  ; 
but  on  Sagaleen,  according  to  its  geographical 
situation,  the  winter  is  colder,  and  the  summer 
is  worse  than  in  Matsmai.'*+*^>'-^'^'*r   '  * 

The  Japanese  assured  us,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  south  half  of  Sagaleen,  whom  the  Japanese 
call  Karafta-Ainu,  in  many  things  resemble  theKu- 
riles,  and  that  this  resemblance,  particularly  in  their 
language,  indicates  that  both  were  once,  the  same 
people.  When  1  compared  La  Peyrouse*s  collec- 
tion of  Sagaleen  words  with  my  Kurile  lexicon,  1 
found  that  the  great  number  of  words,  quite  alike, 
put  the  opinion  of  the  Japanese  beyond  doubt.' '^•** 
'•>I  find  it  impossible  to  state  the  population 
of  the  Kurile  and  Sagaleen  islands,  subject  to  the 
Japanese,  because,  those  with  whom  we  were  ac- 
quainted did  not  even  know  it  themselves.  I  think 
it  foolish  to  fix  a  number  by  guess  or  supposition. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  revenues  of  the  Ja- 
panese Empire,  -mlill^^itfg 
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The  frequent  mention,  madein  Captain  Golownin't 
Narrative,  of  the  names  of  Lieutenants  Chwostoff 
and  Dawidoff,  and  of  the  unjustifiable  and  unau- 
thorised attack  stated  to  hare  been  made  by  them 
on  the  Japanese,  which  led  to  the  captivity  of 
Captain  Golowniu  and  his  companions,  must  natu- 
rally give  the  reader  a  very  unfavorable  opinion 
of  those  officers,  and  maJke  him  curious  to  know 
what  inducement  they  could  have  to  act  in  a  hos- 
tile manner  towards  a  nation  at  peace  with  the 
Emperor  their  sovereign,  without  any  authority 
for  so  doing.  As  neither  of  the  e  officers  lived  to 
publish  an  account  of  their  proceedings,  and  the 
notes  left  by  Dawidoff  were  so  imperfect,  that 
much  time  would  be  necessary  to  put  them  in 
order,  the  only  information  we  have  hitherto  on 
the  subject  is  from  the  introduction  prefixed,  by 
Vice-Admiral  Schischkofi^,  to  the  account  of  a  pre- 
vious expedition  of  Messrs.  Chwostoff  and  Dawi- 
doif,  which  he  has  edited  from  the  notes  of  Dawi- 
doff.   From  this  preface  it  appears,  that  these  two 
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.g  men  were  officers  of  the  highest  character, 
that  they  were  under  the  immedfate  orders  of  Mr. 
Resanoff  who  planned  the  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Japanese,  and  gave  them  detailed  in* 
structions  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  and  that  they 
had  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the  plan  had 
been  laid  before  the  Emperor,  and  approved  of  by 
the  government.  Nay,  Admiral  Schischkoff  does 
not  state  that  Resanoff  deceived  them,  when  he 
said,  he  had  dispatched  a  report  on  the  subject  to 
the  Emperor  and  to  count  Romanzoff;  so  fur  aught 
we  know,  it  may  have  been  approved  by  both:  it 
evidently  results  at  least,  from  the  account  given 
by  the  admiral,  that  no  blame  whatever,  was  at- 
tached by  the  Russian  government  to  Messrs. 
Chwostoff  and  Dawidoff  for  their  conduct  in  this 
affair.  Our  readers,  we  are  convinced,  will  peruse 
with  interest  the  account  of  these  two  young 
men,  and  lament  the  unhappy  event  which  de- 
prived their  country  of  their  services.  Of  the 
journey  to  which  Admiral  Schichkoff's  preface  is 
prefixed,  we  shall  extract  a  few  of  the  most  inte- 
resting particulars : —     ' 


ii(U 


fii  Nicholas  Alexander  Chwostoff,  the  son  of  a 
counsellor  of  state,  was  born  on  the  28th  of  June 
1776,  and  began  his  career  in  the  corps  of  marine 
Cadets,  so  early  as  the  year  1783.  His  first  cam- 
paign was  against  the  Swedes.     In  the  14th  year 
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of  his  age  he  was  present  at  two  great  naval  bat- 
tles, and  obtained  a  gold  medal.     When  peace 
was  concluded  with  Sweden,  he  received  a  com- 
mission in  1791,  and   after  some  voyages  in   the 
Baltic,  went  in  1795  to  England,  on  board  the 
squadron  commanded  by  Vice-Adniiral  Chanykoff, 
the  destination  of  which  was  to  cover  the  English 
coast.     After  the  lap8t  of  a  year,   the  squadron 
returned  to  Kussia  ;  but,  when  it  had  only  reached  . 
Copenhagen,  a  part  of  it  under  Rear-Admiral  Ma- 
karoif'  had  orders  to   return  to  England,  whither 
ChwcstoflT  accompanied  it.     Thin  part  of  the  squa- 
dron remained  another  year  in  England,  and  then 
returned  to  Cronstadt.     The  following  summer, 
that  is  in  1798,  another  squadron  was  fitted  out, 
to  act  in  union  with  the  British  fleet  against  the 
common  enemv,  the  French  and  thfir  allies.     The 
command  of  this  squadron  was  given  to  Vice- Admi- 
ral Makaroff.     Chwostoff  did  not  let  slip  this  op- 
portunity to  visit  England  for  the  third  time.   This 
expedition  lasted  nearly  three  years. 

When  the  English  squadron,  under  Vice-Admi- 
ral  Mitchel,  took  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the  Texei  com- 
manded by  Rear-Admiral  Storey,  two  of  our  ships 
the  Mstislaw  and  the  Retwisan,  were  with  the  En- 
glish squadrtm.  Chwostofl^  who  was  then  lieute- 
nant, was  on  board  of  the  latter.  The  misfortune 
which  then  happened  to  some  of  the  English  ves- 
sels, and  to  the  Retwisan  is  well  known.    Chwos- 
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toff  contributed  not  a  little  to  save  the  ship,  and 
during  th<>  moments  that   they  had  destruction 
before  their  eyes,  he  wrote  to  a  friend:    "Our 
situation  is  intolerable ;  all  the  ships  sail  by  us, 
while  we  are  aground,  and  serve  them  as  marks 
to  avoid  the  danger.    Our  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
battle,  and  in  the  capture  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  has 
vanished.    In  our  vexation  we  abused  the  pilot 
and  loaded  him  with  reproaches,  but  he  was  al- 
ready half  dead.    An  English  ship,  the  America, 
is  also  aground,  and  this  is  some  consolation  to  us. 
Though  we  ought  not  to  rejoice  at  the  misfortunes 
of  others,  we  have  several  motives  for  doing  so :  at 
least  the  English  will  not  now  say,  "  that  only  a 
Russian  ship  ran  a-ground :  and  perhaps  Mitchel 
will  not  give  battle  without  the  two  ships ;  we  shall 
then  ihake  baste  to  get  afloat  again,  and  share  his 
laurels."   This  in  fact  happened ;  notwithstanding 
the  dreadful  situation  in  which  they  were  during 
the  night,  they  succeeded  in  getting  themselves 
afloat  in  the  morning,  when  they  placed  themselves 
in  order  of  battle  with  the  others,  and  prepared 
with  their  half  foundered  wreck,  to  combat  the  • 
enemy.    The  behaviour  of  this  young  man,  on 
that  occasion,  sufficiently  proves  his  presence  of 
mind  in  the  midst  of  fear  and  confusion,  and  his 
ardent  love  of  glory. 

'^--  After  his  return  to  Russia,  he  was  obliged  to 
live  tf  year  and  a  half  in  one  place,  because  no  op. 
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portunity  offered  to  distinguish  himself.  Not- 
withstanding his  attachment  to  his  parents,  and  to 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  happiness  he  en- 
joyed in  their  society,  he  did  not  feel  himself  born 
to  pass  his  life  in  repose  and  inactivity.  He  looked 
with  impatience  for  an  opportunity  which  should 
open  him  a  way  to  some  bold  undertaking.  Ex- 
traordinary attachment  to  his  relations,  and  bound- 
less thirst  of  glory,  were  the  principal  features  of 
his  character. 

His  father  had  been  deprived  of  his  property, 
which  was  not  considerable,  by  a  law-suit,  which 
had  lasted  twenty  years,  and  lived  in  indigence 
with  a  numerous  family.  The  son,  without  ac- 
quainting any  body  with  his  purpose,  sought  for 
an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  Emperor,  he 
threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and  begged  his  Majesty 
to  deign  to  cast  a  look  on  his  poor  parents.  The 
Emperor,  astonished  at  seeing  an  officer  in  thi» 
attitude,  thought  that  his  own  necessities  had  com- 
pelled him  to  take  such  a  step,  and  ordered  him 
to  rise  and  compose  himself.  A  few  hours  after  a 
present  of  1000  roubles  was  brought  him  from  the 
Emperor.  He  declined  accepting  the  money,  and 
requested  the  messenger  to  let  the  Emperor  know^ 
that  as  he  had  his  pay,  he  was  in  no  want  of  mo- 
ney, and  had  not  ventured  to  solicit  his  Majesty's 
favor  for  himself,  but  for  his  parents,  who  were 
ruined  by  a  law-suit.    The  Emperor  being  ac- 
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cor^ingly  informed  of  the  truth,  sent  him  an  order 
to  take  the  money.  His  Majesty  made  enquiries 
concerning  the  law-suit,  and  the  situation  of 
Chwostoff's  father,  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
granted   him  an  annual  pension  of  lOOOTubles. 

The  son,  full  of  joy,  sent  the  1000  roubles 
which  had  been  given  to  him,  directly  to  his  mo- 
ther, who  happened  to  be  in  the  country,  and  had 
soon  after,  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  his  father  with 
the  grant  of  his  pension. 

He  satisfied  in  this  manner,  one  object  of  his 
wishes,  and  had  soon  an  opportunity  to  obtain  the 
second.  The  chamberlain,  Nicholas  Petrowitsch 
Resanoff,  one  of  the  principal  shareholders  of  the 
American  company,  (afterwards  ambassador  to 
Jt^pan,)  *"a8  personally  acquainted  with  CbwostoiT, 
and  having  heard  his  courage  and  abilities  highly 
commended,  proposed  to  him  to  go  by  land  to 
Ochotzk,  and  thence  with  the  ships  of  the  Ame- 
rican company  to  North  America.  Chwostoff 
immediately  acceded  to  this  proposal,  and  merely 
requested  a  delay  of  five  days,  that  he  might  go 
into  the  country,  and  take  leave  of  his  parents. 
The  same  day  he  visited  a  friend,  and  met  with 
the  midshipman  Dawidoff,  a  young,  but  nery 
able  officer.  He  related  to  them  his  intention  of 
going  to  America,  and  inspired  young  Dawidoff, 
(he  was  not  yet  eighteen,)  with  a  desire  to  accom- 
pany him.    Chwostoff  was  pleased  with  his  spirit. 
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he  took  him  to  Resaiioff,  and  both  entered  the 
service  of  the  American  company^  They  were  at 
full  liberty  to  do  this,  express  permission  having 
been  at  that  time  granted  to  officers  of  the  navy, 
to  engage  in  the  service  of  commercial  companies 
withont  quitting  that  of  the  Emperor.  Chwostoff 
immediately  went  to  see  his  paren^^.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  surprise  and  affliction  of  his  relations, 
particularly  of  his  mother,  who  loved  him  tenderly. 
The  parting  was  extremely  painful,  but  to  comfort 
his  mother,  he  affected  to  be  cheerful,  and  sup- 
pressed his  tears  and  sighs,  till  he  had  torn  him- 
self from  her  embraces,  and  hastened  away.  Then 
nature  resumed  her  rights,  and  he  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  when  he  fainted,  and  on  his  reco- 
vering himself,  a  flood  of  tears  came  to  his  relief. 
Having  staid  only  a  few  days  at  St.  Petersburg, 
he  sat  out  with  his  companion  on  his  journey  to 
America,  the  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  following  work. ..."  (of  which  we  proceed  to 
give  an  analysis.) 

So  many  travellers  have  already  published 
their  itineraries  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ochotzk, 
and  Kamtschatka,  that  we  cannot  expect  to  find 
much  novelty  in  that  of  our  young  mariners,  it 
is  in  fact  an  unadorned  narrative,  written  by  Da- 
widoff,  who  was  then  only  eighteen  years  of  age. 

They  left  ot.  Petersburg  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1802,  and  reached  Moscow  on  the  24th,  and  Ca- 
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winnon  the  12th  of  May.  From  Enitheiiiit  '>iirg, 
where  they  arrived  on  the  2Ut  of  May,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Irkutzk,  by  the  road  which  puMwes  by 
Ishim,  instead  of  that  by  Tobolsk,  whic;h  it  the 
most  frequented,  but  250  wersts  longer  thiin  tlie 
other,  the  two  roads  join  at  Kainsk  ;  in  this  in- 
terval there  is  oidy  one  town,  that  of  Schadrinsk, 
200  wersts  from  Kcatherinenburg ;  of  this  town 
Mr.  Dawidotf  merely  says,  that  it  is  situated  on 
the  river  Iset,  which  in  that  place  divides  into 
many  branches,  forming  several  islands. 
,^.,  The  most  important  part  of  this  itinerary,  is 
that  in  which  the  author  describes  the  new  route 
from  the  river  Aldan  to  Ochotzk,  thron^fh  a  de<*  \ 
sert,  which  is  traversed  by  the  mountains  of  8ta- 
nowoy-Chrebet.  As  it  was  hitherto  unknown, 
Dawidoff  carefully  notes  all  the  stages  Hn<l  their 
distances,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the  large  and 
small  rivers,  which  it  is  necessary  to  pass  and 
repass  every  moment.  He  describes,  us  far  as  the 
rapidity  of  the  journey  will  permit,  th^  nature  of 
the  soil,  the  form  of  the  mountains,  and  even 
some  of  the  productions  of  this  rigorous  climate. 
There  are  few  journeys,  where  the  traveller  is  ex- 
posed to  so  many  hardships ;  scarcely  any  provi- 
sions can  be  obtained,  except  by  the  cliace ;  tra- 
vellers are  almost  always  obliged  to  encamp,  or 
rather  to  bivouac,  for  if  they  have  not  tents  with 
them,  they  seldom  can  tiud  any  shelter,  unless  it 
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be  now  and  tlien  a  kind  of  straw  roof  set  up  on 
four  posts,  which  is  some  defence  against  the  ruin ; 
the  insects  are  extremely  troublesome,  and  greait 
dangers  are  incurred  from  troops  of  exiles,  who 
escape  from  ttie  places  assigned  for  their  abode, 
and  phuider  and  murder  travellers.  Our  young 
mariners  had  two  rencontres  of  this  description. 
The  first  is  related  by  Dawidoff  in  the  following 
terms : — 

**  We  had  scarcely  pitched  our  tent  and  made 
a  fire,  when  suddenly   we  heard  two  musket 
shot  close  to  us.     Our  Jakutschians  (some  of  the 
natives  who  attended  them)  immediately  threw 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and  there  appeared, 
at  the  same  moment,  from  different  sides,  seven 
men,  two  of  whom  advanced  directly  towards 
us,  with  their  muskets  aimed  at  us.  We  instantly 
took   up  our  muskets,  which  were  quite  wet. 
Chwostoff,  who  could  not  immediately  find  hi?, 
ran  towards  them  with  his  sabre  drawn,  and  ex- 
*'  Claimed  :  *  What  do  vou  mean  ?  How  dare  von 
advance  in  this  manner  towards  the  Emperor's 
soldiers?     Lay  down  your  arms  or  I  shall  give 
"  orders  to   fire  at  you.*     This  bold  language, 
frightened  the  captain  of  the  robbers;  he  or- 
dered his  people  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
said  :  '  We  see  that  you  arfe  soldiers,  and  do  not 
*  demand  any  thing  from  you.'     The  other  rob- 
*'  bers  also  called  out:  *  Don't  fire!  don't  fire! 
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The  captain  looked  at  Chwostoff  with  surprise, 
and  proposed  to  him  to  accompany  him  to  his 
tent,  which  he  said  was  not  above  two  hundred 
paces  distant.  Chwostoif,  not  to  show  any  fear, 
said :  *  Come  !*  They  went  to  the  tent,  where 
above  ten  robbers  collected.  One  of  them  be- 
came impertinent,  anH  said  to  Chwostoff,  strik- 
ing him  on  the  shoulder  :  *  You  are  but  a  boy, 
and  make  so  much  noise!'  Chwostoif,  sensible 
that  this  boldness  might  encourage  the  others  to 
further  liberties,  instantly  took  his  resolution, 
and  gave  the  robber,  witb  all  his  force,  a  blow 
which  laid  him  sprawling  on  the  ground.  He 
then  brandished  his  sabre  and  said  :  *  If  you 
will  attempt  any  thing  against  me,  it  may  cost 
you  dear ;  I  will  alone  be  a  match  for  you,  and 
my  companions  are  at  hand.'  The  robbers  were 
confounded ;  the  captain  gave  the  aggressor  a 
reproof,  and  said  :  '  You  have  forgotten  that  you 
are  a  Warnack  (exile),  but  His  Honor  an  Impe- 
rial Officer !'  He  then  made  him  fall  at  Chwo- 
stofF's  feet,  and  beg  his  pardon.  Thus  peace 
was  made  with  the  robbers,  who  now,  not  only 
gave  up  all  thought  of  plunder,  but  even  offered 
us  all  they  had,  except  sugar,  which  they  said 
they  had  found  upon  a  merchant.  We  declined 
their  offers,  and  bade  them  beware  of  attempting 
any  treachery  towards  us.  They  assured  us  they 
would  not,  and  that  they  were  not  such  robbers^ 
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as  they  were  supposed  to  be  ;  that  they  had  run 
away  out  of  necessity,  took  from  the  merchants 
only   what   was    absolutely   indispensible,    and 
could   not  prevail   on    themselves  to  kill  any 
body,  except  in  their  own  defence." 
The  intrepidity  displayed  by  Chwostoff,  oh" 
this  occasion,  was  exerted  with  the  same  success, 
sdme  time  after,  in  a  rencontre  with  a  still  larger 
band  of  robbers.       '     ''"    •   •  •  .^  ♦  ^^*- 

Respecting  the  half-savage  tribes  which  inha- 
bit this  extensive  region,  we  find  in  Mr.  Dawidoff's' 
narrative  numerous  particulars,  some  of  which  per- 
haps are  more  interesting  than  new.  The  Jakutschi- ~ 
ans  are  a  tribe  remarkable  for  their  good  nature, 
simplicity,  credulity,  superstition,  gluttony,  un- 
cleainliness  and  in  general  all  their  habits.  Th6 
following  account  of  their  mode  of  proceeding  to- 
wards the  bears  combines  almost  all  the  features  of 
their  character.  '•       -     *   ' 

"  When  they  meet  a  bear  on  their  way,  they 
pull  off  their  caps  and  salute  him.  They  call  him 
Commander,  Old  Gentleman,  Grandfather,  and 
other  flattering  names.  They  humbly  entreat  him, 
to  be  pleased  to  let  them  pass,  and  assure  him,  that 
they  will  neither  attack  him,  nor  speak  ill  of  him. 
If  the  bear  does  not  listen  to  them,  but  attacks' 
the  horses,  they  fire  at  him,  as  if  by  accident,  and 
then  eat  him  with  great  delight.  Meantime,  they 
make  an  image,  which  represents  Boenai  (their 
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idol),  and  bow  down  before  it.  While  they  are 
eating  the  flesh  they  croak  like  ravens,  and  say  •* 
"  It  is  not  we  who  eat  you,  but  the  Russians  or  the 
Tungusians ;  they  too  made  the  powder  and  sold 
us  the  muskets ;  you  know  we  can  make  nothing 
of  the  kind.*'  During  the  whole  time  they  speak 
Russian  or  Tungusian,  and  break  none  of  the 
bones;  but  when  they  have  eaten  up  the  bear,  they 
collect  them  together,  wrap  them  up,  with  the 
image  of  Boenai,  in  birch  bark,  hang  the  whole 
upon  a  tree,  and  take  leave  of  the  deceased  in  these 
terms :  ^'  Grand-papa,  the  Russians  (or  the  Tun- 
gusians) have  devoured  you  ;  but  we  have  found 
you,  and  collected  your  bones."  ,    ,  „     . 

. .:.-,  The  government  of  these  people  is  extremely 
simple.  As  their  whole  wealth  consists  in  their 
herds  of  cattle,  and  horses,  they  are  obliged  in  or- 
der to  have  sufficient  hay  for  their  horses,  to  live 
in  small  scattered  villages.  Several  of  these  villa- 
ges  form  what  they  call  a  Nothschleg,  which  is  un- 
der a  magistrate,  called  a  Knaes  or  Knaesetz :  se- 
veral of  these  Nothschlegs  form  an  Uluss,  governed 
by  a  Golowa.  The  inhabitants  of  a  Nothschleg 
elect  their  Knaes,  and  honor  him  as  such,  as  long 
as  he  governs  well,  and  demand  nothing  super- 
fluous ;  in  the  ccxntrary  case,  they  choose  another  : 
but  however,  they  always  pay  particular  respect  to 
the  old  Knaes.  They  once  deposed  a  Knaes,  who 
had  received  a  gold  medal  and  a  velvet  cloak  from 
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the  Emperor  Paul.  On  his  objecting  that  they 
ought  not  to  treat  him  as  they  did  the  others,  be- 
cause he  bore  about  him  the  insignia  of  the  Impe- 
rial favor,  they  answered  ;  those  insignia  were 
given  you  by  the  Emperor,  and  remain  yours ;  but 
we  dont  want  you  as  Knaes." 

The  Knaes  of  all  the  Nothschlegs  choose  one 
of  their  own  number  as  Golowa;  who  must 
govern  three  years :  but  generally  retains  his  office 
for  life.     The  mode  of  election  is  by  ballot.      f. 

Though  the  greater  part  of  the  Jakutschiaas  are 
converted  to  Christianity,  they  are  still  attached  to 
their  sorcerers,  who  perform  in  secret  their  super- 
stitious rites ;  for  if  the  priests  are  informed  of  it, 
they  call  the  sorcerers  before  justice.  The  people 
however  believe  and  fear  them. 


The  fur  trade  on  the  N'>rth-'.v«.st  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, which  has  become  so  imriortant  to  the  mari- 
time  powers,  on  arcouni  of  tHio  advantages  which 
they  derive  from  it,  in  thoir  traf^c  with  the  Chi- 
nese, has  long  since  engaged  the  attention  of  Rus- 
sia. Being  near  to  America,  by  its  possessions  on 
the  east  and  northern  extremity  of  Asia,  it  has 
long  ago  formed  settlements  in  the  Aleutian 
islands,  and  particularly  on  that  of  Koiiiak  or 
Kadjack,  the  nearest  to  the  peninsula  of  Alashka, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  new  world.  But  the 
convenience  of  this  situation  has  been  hitherto 
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almost  counterbalanced  by  the  rigour  of  the  ( li- 
raate,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  sul)sistence, 
the  consequent  thinness  of  the  population,  and  the 
almost  savage  state  of  this  weak  population,  all  of 
which  disadvantages  are  met  with  in  nearly  an 
equal  degree,  both  on  the  Russian  coasts  of  Asia 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  North  America.  The 
Russian  Company,  which  is  incorporated  for  the 
purposes  of  this  commerce,  had  to  contend  with 
another  obstacle,  namely  the  unskilfulness  of  the 
seamen  employed  in  it,  when  the  Ukase  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  was  issued,  allowing  the  officers  of 
the  Imperial  Navy,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the 
Company,  still  retaining  their  rank  in  his  service 
and  half  their  pay.  It  was  in  consequence  of  this 
Ukase,  as  has  been  related  above,  that  Messrs. 
Chwostoffand  DawidofF  engaged  in  this  expedi- 
tion. Our  travellers  were  scarcely  arrived  at 
Ochotzk,  when  they  found  how  important  a  ser- 
vice Mr.  Resanoff  had  done  to  the  Company  by  en- 
gaging them.  The  Elizabeth,  which  was  to  convey 
them  to  America,  was  arming,  but  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  all  over  again.  The  work  could  not  go 
on  well;  the  whole  crew,  with  the  solitary  excep- 
tion of  the  boatswain  Semtschin,  who  was  a  good 
seaman,  consisted  of  Siberian  hunters.,  collected 
from  all  parts  of  Siberia,  who  had  never  seen  the 
sea;  the  ship  was  built  of  wood,  felled  in  the 
winter ;  the  tackling  was  bad,  the  pullies,  and 
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other  mechanical  aids,  rather  impeded  the  work 
than  facilitated  it.  .- 

At  length,  on  the  21st  of  August,  the  ship  was 
ready  and  they  set  sail.     Things  were  still  worse 
now  than  before.     They  ran  aground  twice  befort^ 
they  could  get  out  of  the  river  Ochota.      The 
crew  oi  the  vessel  consisted   of  49  persons,  of 
whom  besides  Chwostoif  as  commander  and  Da- 
widoiF,  only  five  were  acquainted   with  the  sea ; 
thirty-five  were  hunters,  two  savages  from  the  Fox, 
islands,  an  American  from  the  Peninsula  of  Alas^  . 
ka,  a  merchant's  clerk,  his  assistant,  and  our  two , 
servants.     With  such  a  crew,  on  board  an  ill-con-* 
structed   vessel,  it  was  impossible  to  hbourwith, 
success  or  to  execute  any  difiicult  manoeuvre.   The 
carelessness  of  the  crew  of  the  Elizabeth  was  equal 
to  their  ignorance.     In  the  passage  from  Ochotzk 
to  America,  fire  broke  out  on  board  twice :  and 
the  second  time  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  ma- 
lice of  the  mason   who  had   built  the  stove  at 
Ochotzk.     The  agent  of  the  company  at  Ochotzk 
had  deducted  one  rouble  and  70  copecs  from  a 
sum  that  he  had  to  pay  him.    The  mason,  in  his 
vexation,   had  said,  that  he  would  take  care  to 
build  the  stove  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  should 
not  be  able  to  make  fire  in  it  more  than  once.     He 
had  kept  his  word,  and  by  this  stupid  act  of  re- 
venge, nearly  sacrificed  the  lives  of  a  number  of 
persons,  who  had  never  done  him  any  injury :  but 
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what  is  the  most  remarkable  is,  that  the  hunters 
knew  of  it,  and  had  not  thought  it  worth  while  to 
mention  it. 

The  passage  from  Ochotzk  to  Kodiak  is 
about  six  hundred  leagues,  and  the  vesseis  rarely 
lose  sight  of  land.  The  Elizabeth  was  two  months 
on  this  voyage,  during  which  she  met  with  some 
severe  storms,  the  danger  of  which  was,  of  course, 
increased  by  the  unskilfulness  of  the  crew.  Her 
arrival  at  Kodiak,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1802, 
was  considered  as  a  kind  of  miracle  by  Mr.  Ba- 
ranow,  the  chief  of  that  settlement.  A  galliot, 
^hich  sailed  from  Ochotzk  the  preceding  year, 
had  arrived  only  a  month  before  them,  and  had 
informed  him  that  the  Elizabeth  was  building  at 
Ochotzk,  and  would  certainly  arrive  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  but  not  sooner ;  because  the 
company's  vessels  were  afraid  to  keep  the  sea  so 
late  as  November,  and  were  used  to  take  refuge 
for  the  winter  in  some  port. 

*  Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  surprised  to 
hear  that,  for  want  of  a  map  of  the  bay  in  which 
Kodiak  is  situated,  onr  voyagers  had  resolved  to 
coast  it  all  round  .  but  their  ship  had  been  de- 
scried from  the  ec  asI  ;  and  Mr.  Jiaranow  sent  two 
boats  to  meet  them.  But  all  this  is  nothing  to  the 
details  which  Mr.  DawidofF  gives  of  the  ordinary 
navigation  of  the  company's  galliols,  built  at 
Ochotzk,  under  the  direction  of  a  hunter  or  a 
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cabin  boy,  who  has  not  the  smallest  knowledge  of 
shi|)-building.  The  commander  is  generally  one 
of  these  hunters,  whose  whole  merit  consists  in 
having  already  performed  the  voyage,  in  knowing 
the  use  of  the  compass,  and  remembering  the 
course  which  they  have  to  steer  from  one  coast  to 
the  other.  From  their  plan  of  keeping*,  if  possi- 
ble, always  within  sight  of  land,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  their  voyages  must  be  tedious.  The 
commander  is  besides  afraid  of  remaining  al  sea 
after  the  beginning  of  September:  as  soon  as  this 
time  comes,  he  lands  in  some  bay  or  cove,  (houses 
a  place  where  the  beach  is  sandy,  draws  his  vessel 
on  shore,  builds  earth  huts  for  his  crew,  and  sup- 
ports them  till  July  with  the  game  or  fish  which 
they  catch.  It  is  not  till  July  that  he  considers  the 
navigation  safe.  There  have  been  instances  of  ships 
from  Ochotzk  not  reaching  Kodiak  till  the  fourth 
year  after  their  departure.  Our  voyager  relates 
adventures  that  have  been  experienced  by  some  of 
these  galliots,  which  have  the  appearance  of  fables; 
but  his  journal  having  been  printed  by  order  of 
the  Russian  Adnjiralty  there  is  every  reason  to  give 
them  credit. 

"  Such  events,"  says  Mr.  Dawidoff,  "  are  not 
at  all  unconimoti.  These  toodern  Argonauts  who 
sail  to  America  in  search  of  furs,  deserve  iTu>re 
admiration  than  Jason's  Argonauts  ;  for  with  equal 
ignorance  and  equal  want  of  resources,  they  have 
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to  navigate  much  more  extetisive  and  unknown 
seas.  To  their  total  ignorance  of  navig-ation  must 
be  added  the  want  of  suhordi nation  ;  for  the 
huntei^s  had  not  the  smallest  respect  for  their  com- 
manders, frequently  beat  them,  and  confined  them 
in  the  cabin.  If  they  had  been  for  sometime 
without  seeing  land,  they  consulted  together,  de- 
posed their  commander,  confined  him,  and  chose 
another.  If  they  see  land  they  rush  upon  it,  (it 
can  hardly  be  called  by  another  name)  and  every 
where  draw  the  vessel  on  shore.  As  Chwostoff  and 
1  were  the  first  officers  who  entered  the  service  of 
the  American  Company  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
perial ukase,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
difficulties  Ave  had  to  contend,  what  want  of  every 
thing  we  experienced,  what  deeply  rooted  preju- 
dices we  had  to  eradicate." 
'  We  have  seen  that  the  arrival  of  the  Elizabeth 
in  two  months,  from  Ochotzk,  at  Kodiak,  ap- 
peared miraculous  to  Mr.  Baranow  :  it  was  in  fact 
a  miracle  of  which  he  stood  in  great  need.  Our 
author  paints  this  commandant  as  one  of  those 
extraordinary  men  whose  energy,  perseverance, 
disinterestedness  and  genius  seem  destined  by  Pro- 
vidence to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  governments 
and  companies  who  employ  them,  by  surmounting 
all  the  obstacles  which  negligence,  indolence,  and 
egotism  almost  always  throw  in  their  way.  For 
twelve  years  h^  had  contended,  on  that  inhos- 
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pitable  roast,  with  the  climate,   famine,  the  de- 
praved character  of  the  Kussians  under  him,  and 
the  ferocity  of  the  savages,  his  neighbours.     Left 
entirely  to  his  own  resources,  he  had  succeeded,  by 
his  firmness  and  presence  of  mind,  in  inspiring 
with  respect  for  his  name  all  the  barbarous  tribes 
that  inhabit  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  as 
far  as  the  straits  of  Juan  de  Fucr.     But  respect  is 
not  always  a  sufficient  restrah  t    upon  savages. 
From  the  very  iirst  arrival  of  the  Russians  upon 
their  coasts  they  had  conceived  a  notion  that  this 
new  nation  was  not  more   numerous  than  their 
own,  and  they  therefore  imagined  that  it  would  be 
easy  to  dispatch  them  all.     In  the  beginning  of 
this  summer,  the  Kaluschians,  one  of  the  most  sa- 
vage of  these  tribes,  who  inhabit  the  north-west 
coast  of  America,  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the 
island  of  Sitka,  and  beyond  it,  had  attacked  and 
destroved   the  Russian   settlement  at  Sitka,  and 
massacred  the  garrison  as  well  as  two  hundred 
islanders  of  Kodiak,  who  happened  to  be  there, 
and  shared  the  fate  of  the  Russians.    The  inha- 
bitants of  Kodiak,  thinking  they  had  now  seen  all 
the  Russians,  were  much  inclined  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  countrymen  ;  supposing  that  they 
had  only  to  kill  these  last  Russians  to  be  for  ever 
free  from  the  yoke.     It  was  in  vain  that  several 
children  were  sent  to  Irkutzk  to  learn  some  trade, 
who,  on  their  return,  assured  their  countrymen 
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that  there  M^ere  a  great  many  Russians;  the  sa* 
rages  would  not  believe  them,  and  looked  upon 
thein  as  being  deceived  or  bewitched.  Th<^.  be- 
lief was  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  some 
hunters  having  come  to  Kodiak  the  year  befo*-e 
who  had  already  visited  that  place.  The  inha- 
bitants recognising  their  old  acquaintance,  uere 
now  quite  persuaded  that  they  had  seen  all  the 
Russians  in  ihe  world.  The  arrival  of  the  galliot, 
which  we  have  m<Mitioned  above,  and  then  of  the 
Elizabeth  undeceived  them,  and  restored  tranquil- 
lity   ^  Kodiak.  f       -   '  .  '   '' 

But  this  was  not  the  only  advantage  which 
Mr.Baran^w  i.-Tived  from  the  opportune  arrival  of 
the  Elizabeth.  *'  In  the  magazines  of  the  American 
Company  at  Kodaik,  there  were  16,000  sea  otter 
skins,  besides  other  fu-s,  which  had  been  accumulat- 
ing ilit  re  for  five  years,  because  'n  that  space  of  time 
no  vessel  had  arrived  which  was  fit  to  receive  so 
valuable  a  cargo.  Mr.  Baranow  was  unwilling  to 
confide  it  to  an  ignorant  hunter,  to  convey  it  to 
Ochotzk,  and  it  was  not  safe  at  Kodiak,  as  it 
might  become  a  prey  to  pirates,  who  were  on  the 
watch  for  it.  He  was  therefore  very  happy  at  the 
prospect  of  sending  this  cargo  by  us  next  year. 
Wc,  on  our  side,  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able 
to  remain  the  whole  wiuter  at  Kodiak  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  return  to 
Russia,  and  an  opportunity  of  doing  ati  important 
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service  to  the  compaiiv  l>y  the  safe  ronveyaiice  of  a 
cargo  which  was  estimated  to  be  worth  two  millions 
of  roubles,  It  was  therefore  agretd,  that  we  should 
sail  in  Mav,  ao  as  not  to  arrive  at  Ochotzk  before 
the  2()tli  of  June;  for  sooner  than  that  time  the 
coasts  cannot  be  approached,  on  account  of  the  ice 
which  drives  about  them.  This  ice  is  brought 
from  the  bays  of  Jama  anil  '  'srhi^insk,  by  the 
north-easterly  currents  conifii'       hi  these  coasts." 

Our  voyagers  therefore  passe<l  all  this  rigo- 
rous season  in  America,  during  \vhi(  h  time  they 
made  various  excursions  in  the  surrouiiding  coun- 
try, and  among  tiie  savage  tribes  that  inhabit  it: 
They  left  Kodiak  on  the  2dth  of  June  ;  and  arri- 
ved at  Ochotzk  on  the  22d  of  August.  This  pas- 
sage, though  as  long  as  the  tirst,  afforded  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  utility  of  their  services,  the  discipline 
on  board  was  better,  and  not  the  smallest  accident 
occurred.      r  :'     ^     .^i  i   |5  '..\r  > '»  "  ^'     - 

In  the  account  of  this  voyage  to  America  and 
back,  we  do  not  find  any  thing  particularly  inte- 
resting to  navigators,  except  first,  the  discovery  of 
an  unknown  rock,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  island 
of  Umnak  one  of  the  Aleutian  islands,  secondly 
the  description  of  the  best  passage  between  the 
Kurile  islands,  which  Mr.  DawidotF  describes  in 
these  terms:—  -=  ^r"  .■>,/!■  ■fi.t-'fj  "••■Mi? 'i^  •  ■'••;* 

"  We  sailed  through  the  third  Kurile  straits  ; 
no  better  passage  can  be  chosen  between  the  Ku- 
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rrle  islands,  it  is  every  where  equally  deep,  nearly 
5  German  (20  English)  miles  broad,  and  the  coasts 
which  bound  it  are  very  observable.  On  the  souths 
west  end  of  Paramuschir  is  a  high  mountain,  and 
near  it  is  the  island  of  Schirinki  which  resembles 
a  hay-stark.  Farther  off  is  seen  the  island  of  Alait, 
which  appears  first  when  you  come  from  the  west 
side ;  after,  only  the  summit  of  it  is  to  be  seen, 
rising  above  the  clouds.  On  Onekotan  there  are 
two  mountains  like  sugar  loaves;  westwards  from 
this  island,  lies  Mankaruschi : — Thirdly  the  des- 
cription of  two  natural  phenomena  in  these  seas.  \ 
The  first  which  is  called  by  the  name  of  Suloy^  i» 
caused  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea  between  the 
Aleutian  islands,  and  appears  to  resemble  the  race 
of  Portland,  or  the  ras  de  Marie,  which  is  ob- 
served to  leeward  of  the  little  Antilles.  The  other 
is  less  known  and  more  singular.  It  is  a  sudden 
swell  of  the  sea  which  rises  in  very  high  waves. 
"  These  waves"  says  Dawidoff,  "  rise  over  certain 
rocks  which  are  concealed  under  the  water  (Potai- 
niki).  The  sea  is  generally  quite  calm  in  these  pla- 
ces, but  suddenly  a  mass  of  water  rises  which  is  very 
dangerous  to  the  Baidares  in  boats.  The  people 
here  say,  on  these  occasions,  the  Potainik  play*. 
We  were  assured  by  both  Russians  and  Americans, 
that  some  of  these  potainiks,  play  once,  some  twice 
a  day ;  others  once  a  month,  and  some,  even  once 
a  year  only,  and  this  always  at  a  certain  time. 
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When  there  is  a  strong  wind,  the  sea  always  runs 
very  high  over  them.  The  canoes  often  sink, 
when  they  unexpectedly  come  upon  the  potainik 
when  it  begins  to  play.  The  Americans  are  ge- 
nerally acquainted  and  avoid  then),  even  in  calm 
weather." 

As  the  Elizabeth  was  to  unload  and  winter  at 
Ochot^k,  there  being  no  new  cargo  to  convey  to 
America,  Chwostoff  and  Dawidoff  resolved  to  re- 
turn to  St.  Petersburg.  They  accordingly  left 
Ochotzk  oil  the  23d  of  September,  and  arrived  at 
St.  Petersburg  on  the  3d  of  February  following 
(1804.)  Their  return  seems  not  to  have  been  at- 
tended with  so  many  dangers  and  inconveniences 
as  their  first  journey  ;  they  travelled  by  the  usual 
way,  known  by  the  name  of  the  summer  road : 
they  suffered  most  from  the  cold,  the  thermometer 
of  Reaumur  being  on  the  7th  ef  October  so  low  as 
28*  below  Zero.  mm. 

Having  thus  after  an  interval  of  two  years, 
happily  returned  from  America,  it  seemed  that 
their  wishes  were  entirely  gratified ;  they  had  per- 
formed a  long  journey,  by  land,  had  visited  seas 
that  were  imperfectly  known,  had  seen  various 
countries  and  people  :  they  had  performed  consi- 
derable services  for  the  American  company,  and. 
had  returned  home  safe.  As  for  gain,  it  had  not 
been  their  object,  and  they  returned  in  regard  to 
fortune,  as  they  set  out.    Chwostoff  had  however 
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saved  800  roubles,  which  be  wished  to  giveto  hfs 
mother,  who  would  not  accept  them. 
-^       It  was  to  be  expected  that  they  would  now 
quit  the  service  of  the  company,  and  enter  again 
into  the  Imperial  navy.  Chwostoff's  parents  wished 
him  to  do  this,  but  did  not  venture  to  advise  him. 
Meantime,    the    american    company  who    were 
highly  satisfied  with  them,  proposed   to  them  a 
second  visit  to  America ;  engaging  to  give  them 
a  double  salary,  namely,  4000  roubles  per  annum. 
Two  or  three  months  passed  in  hesitation  and 
uncertainty  ;  at  length  the  time  approached  when 
it  was  necessary  to  come  to  a  decision,  Chwostoff 
resolved  with  the  same  courage  as  before,  but  not- 
withstanding all  his  precautions  to  appear  compo- 
sed, it  was  evident  that  he  dissembled,  and  that 
this  second  journey  greatly  agitated   his  mind. 
This  mental  struggle  could  not  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  his  mother  and  some  near  relations, 
who  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose 
before  it  was  irrevocably  fixed.     He,  however,  al- 
ways evaded  their  entreaties,  put  on  a  cheerful  air, 
and  shewed  himself  firmly  resolved.     His  conduct 
appeared  an  enigma,  since,  if  he  had  objections  to 
the  expedition,  there  seemed  to  be  no  sufficient 
motives  to  induce  him  to  undertake  it.     He  did 
not  disclose  the  secret,  till  his  agreement  with  the 
american    company   was   irrevocably   concluded. 
Two  or  three  days  before  his  departure,  Cbwostoff 
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went  to  his  parents,  gave  them  the  money  which 
his  mother  had  before  refused,  and  delivered  to 
them  also  a  paper,  which  he  begged  them,  to  ac- 
cept. They  took  the  paper  and  found  that  it 
contained  an  engagement,  made  by  the  american 
company,  to  pay  annually  to  his  parents  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, the  half  of  the  4000  roubles  due  to  him. 
His  mother,  overpowered  by  her  feelings,  attempted 
to  tear  the  paper,  burst  into  tears  and  exclaimed 
*'  How  !  will  you  then  entirely  sacrifice  yourself  for 
us?"  He  however  interrupted  her,  and  fell  on  his 
knees,  saying :  V'  hear  me,  dear  mother  !  it  cannot 
now  be  altered,  I  must  be  gone ;  I  therefore  beseech 
you,  do  not  rob  me  of  my  only  consolation  ;  it  will 
make  me  easy  while  1  am  far  from  you,  and  con- 
stantly put  me  i  >.  mind  to  take  care  of  my  life, 
since  it  can  still  be  useful  to  you." 

When  every  thing  was  at  last  settled,  and  he 
had  made  himself  ready  to  set  out  with  his  com- 
panion Dawidoi!'(  who  would  not  quit  him),  Chwos- 
toff  seemed  to  feel  a  new  interest  in  the  journey. 
The  reason  was,  that  on  his  one  day  waiting  upon 
the  minister  of  commerce,  the  latter  asked  him, 
whether  if  an  expedition  were  resolved  upon, 
which  required  great  exertions  and  an  enterprising 
spirit,  he  should  like  to  undertake  it?  Chwostoff 
replied,  with  his  usual  ardour,  **  the  more  dange- 
rous it  is,  the  more  agreeable  it  will  be  to  me." — 
This    question   inspired   him  with  a  hope,  that 
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sdme    opportunity    might    perhaps  be  aflbrd^  ^ 
him  of  distinguishing  himself  in  an  extraordinary 
manner.    With  this  hope  which  flattered  his  lead^ 
ing  passion,  the}  set  out  on  the  14th  of  May  1804. 
^       It  may  be  proper  to  mention   here,  that  a 
short  time  before  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg,  the' 
imperial  counsellor  of  state  and  chamberlain,  Re- 
sanoff,  sailed  as  ambassador  to  Japan  ;  with  the 
IVadeshda  and  the  Neva,  commanded  by  captain 
Krusenstern.     The    reader  knows   from   captain 
Krusenstern's  narrative,  that  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment did  not  receive  the  embassy,  declined  enter-  \\ 
ing  into  negociations  for  a  commercial  intercourse, 
and  refused  to  let  our  ships  entei;  their  harbour. 

Meantime,  ChwostoiTand  Dawidoff  arrived  at 
the  end  of  August  at  Ochotzk,  whence  they  sailed 
for  America  on  board  of  the  ship  Maria.  This  ves- 
sel having  sprung  a  considerable  leak,  they  were 
obliged,  in  order  to  save  themselves,  to  enter 
into  the  harbour  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where, 
on  account  of  the  advanced  season,  they  remained 
to  winter.  In  the  month  of  May,  in  the  following 
.  year  (1805),  the  frigate  Nadeshda,  arrived  there, 
with  the  ambassador  Resanotf  on  board,  after  th« 
failure  of  his  mission  to  Japan.  Here  Chwostoff 
and  Dawidoff  saw  the  ambassador,  and  passed  ofi- 
conditionally  under  his  orders.  Soon  after,  Kru- 
senstern sailed  with  his  two  ships,  to  return  toRift- 
sia,  but  Resanoff  staid  to  regulate  the  af&irs  bf 
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the  American  company,  and  went  with  Chwostoff 
and  Dawidolf  to  America. 

They  visited  the  islands  of  Ooualashka,  St. 
Paul,  and  Kodiak,  and  arrived  at  last  in  the  har- 
bour of  new  Archangel  in  the  island  of  Sitka. 
Resanoif,  in  wliose  person  the  Russian  ambassa-' 
dor  had  been  insulted  by  the  Japanese,  here  de- 
sired  means  to  inspire  them  with  greater  respect 
for  our  flag,  and  to  make  them  sensible,  that  if 
they  lived  in  hostility  and  strife  with  us,  they  ex- 
posed themselves  to  feel  the  force  of  our  arms ; 
whereas,  if  they  were  on  terms  of  peace  and  amity, 
they  might  expect  numerous  and  important  advan- 
tages from  us.  This  he  believed  to  be  the  only 
way  to  force  them  to  amicable  and  commercial 
relations  with  us.  This  hope  was  increased  by 
secret  information  which  he  had  received  during 
the  time  he  was  in  Japan,  that  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal  powers,  were  at  variance  with  each  other : 
the  latter  and  the  people,  were  inclined  to  receive 
the  embassy  and  to  enter  into  commercial  relations 
with  us ;  but  the  spiritual  power  had  opposed  it, 
and  had  prevailed.  Consequently,  the  smallest 
support  given  by  us  to  the  temporal  power,  would 
reduce  the  spiritual  to  silence.  Building  upon 
this,  he  formed  the  following  plan  : — 

Near  to  Japan  lies  the  fruitful  island  of  Saga- 
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ferent race  from  the  Japanese.     We  once  had  a  de- 
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sign,  (it  maybe  about  60  years  ago,)  to  form  a 
permanent  settlement  upon  it ;  but  it  is  not  known 
wliat  became  of  the  colonists  who  were  sent  thi- 
ther. The  Japanese  took  possession  of  this  island, 
settled  upon  it,  subjugated  the  iiihabitHUts  and 
treated  them  as  slaves.  Kesanoff  resolved  to  send 
an  expedition  to  this  island,  to  expel  the  Japanese 
from  it,  to  destroy  their  settlements,  to  (.arry  away 
as  much  as  possible  and  deliver  the  rest  to  the  in- 
habitants or  consign  it  to  the  flames.  We  were  to 
take  the  inhabitants  under  our  protection,  to  dis- 
tribute medals  among  their  chiefs,  and  declare 
them  Russian  subjects.  Some  Japanese  were  to 
be  seized,  particularly  the  priest  for  the  pagoda, 
with  all  the  idols  and  sacred  utensils.  This  he 
thought  necessary,  that  the  Japanese  who  were 
taken  to  Ochotzk  might  be  treated  as  well  as  pos- 
sible ;  their  priest  might  perform  divine  service 
according  to  their  own  rites,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
year,  they  were  all  to  be  sent  to  Japan,  that  they 
might  then  give  an  account  of  the  good  reception 
they  had  met  with  from  us,  and  inspire  the  people 
with  some  confidence  in  us. 

Resanoff  considered  the  trade  with  Japan  not 
only  as  necessary,  to  open  new  sources  of  wealth, 
but  as  the  only  and  indispensible  means,  to  pre- 
serve our  establishments  in  those  barren  and  in- 
hospitable regions.  He  thought  that  it  was  time 
to  chastise  the  Japanese,  for  their  offensive  con- 
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duct  in  not  receiving'  our  embassy,  and  to  induce 
them  to  another  iiiie  of  conHnrt  by  force  of  arint. 
The  plan  haviiijf  been  formed,  lie  had  now  to  con- 
sider how  to  execute  this  important  expedition. 
The  following^  difficulties  stood  in  the  way:  flrtt 
the  M'ay  1o  Japan  is  little  known ;  secondly, 
though  he  presumed  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island,  and  the  Japanese  settled  there,  were  not 
warlike,  yet  their  number  might  be  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  of  our  people:  thirdly,  he  could 
send  only  two  ill  equipped  ships,  with  about  60 
or  70  m^n,  who  were  bad  soldiers,  consisting 
chiefly  of  fur-hunters  of  various  descriptions.  We 
shall  immediately  shew,  upon  what  he  chiefly 
founded  his  hopes  in  spite  of  all  these  difficulties. 
^^'  Convinced  of  the  advantages  and  necessity  of 
this  expedition,  he  caused  two  ships  to  be  built  for 
it,  and  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Chwoitofl'and 

Dawidofl: — 

I 

"...Gentlemen,  '<.Im'' 

»v  "  Your  first  journey  to  America  made  me 
*'  acquainted  with  your  bold,  enterprising,  spirit; 
**  your  happy  return  to  Europe  is  a  proof  of  your 
'*  talents ;  but  your  second  journey  hither  con- 
•*  vinced  me,  how  deeply  the  sentiments  of  true 
"  patriotism  are  impriitled  on  your  generous 
'*  hearts.  T  have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  making 
^^  some  voyages  with  you,  which  have  indelibly 
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**  impreaaed  upon  my  mind  the  agreeable  coiivic- 
"  tioD,  that  an  exalted  spirit  esteems  the  public 
*^  good  beyond  every  thing.  The  commander  in 
"  chief  of  this  country  is  animated  with  the  same 
"  zeal,  the  same  spirit,  which  our  posterity  will 
"  one  day  appreciate  more  than  we  do.  This  happy 
*^  meeting  together  of  some  persons,  who  labour  to 
**  promote  one  end  has  induced  me  to  undertake, 
**  next  year,  an  expedition  which  may  perhaps 
"  open  a  new  channel  to  commerce,  furnish  this 
"  part  of  the  world  with  the  necessary  subsistence, 
"  and  to  secure  them  from  want.  For  this  pur- 
**  pose  we  want  two  armed  vessels,  a  brig,  and  a 
*^  tender.  They  may  be  built  here,  and  1  have 
"  already  given  my  directions  for  this  purpose  to 
"  the  governor.  I  must  now  observe  to  you,  Gen- 
<*  tlemen,  that  these  first  ships,  for  this  first  expe- 
**  dition,  must  have  first-rate  officers  :  as  I  am  no 
"  seaman,  I  can  only  bear  testimony  to  your  exer- 
"  tioDs,  your  activity,  and  your  success.  Without 
"  attempting  to  penetrate  deeper  into  this  science, 
'*  to  which  I  am  wholly  a  stranger,  i  can  judge 
"  only  by  comparison,  and  by  what  I  have  seen, 
**  and  I  am  convinced,  that  your  journals  fully  an> 
*^  swer  my  opinion.  )  shall  not  cease  to  have  the 
"  highest  respect  for  the  great  and  noble  actions, 
'*  which  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  love  their  country, 
"  place  you  among  the  most  distinguished  officers ; 
"  I  therefore  now  iutreat  you  as  my  friends,  who, 
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are  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  the  general 
good,  to  which  we  so  willingly  devote  ourselves, 
to  be  ready  to  take  the  command  of  the  vessels 
in  question,  and  to  divide  it  between  you  accor- 
ding to  your  rank ;  for  this  purpose  to  proceed 
immediatiely  to  examine  the  drawings  which 
the  n^aster  ship-wrights  will  exhibit,  and  when 
you  have  approved  of  them,  take  upon  you  to 
superintend  the  building,  so  that  they  may  be 
ready  at  the  end  of  April,  and  we  be  able  to  sail 
at  the  beginning  of  May.  J  know  that  many 
obstacles  arise,  but  when  .was  a  great  enterprise 
ever  accomplished  without  difficulties?  They 
cannot  deter  us,  and  only  add  to  our  honor.  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  express  myself  more 
at  length  respecting  this  expedition,  for  which 
I  shall  give  you,  in  due  time,  ample  instructions. 
The  zeal  of  the  workmen  gives  me  hopes  that  the 
ships  will  be  well  built ;  the  happy  success  of 
the  undertaking  is  guaranteed  by  your  experience 
and  talents.  I  confess  that  I  am  impatient  for 
the  time  which  will  call  you  to  act ;  let  us  pro- 
ceed with  united  endeavours,  to  the  execution  of 
this  great  enterprise,  and  let  us  shew  the  world 
that,  in  our  happy  age,  a  handful  of  bold  Russians 
can  equal  those  prodigious  actions,  to  which 
millions  of  other  nations  attain  only  in  a  succes- 
sion of  Ages."      ; 
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**  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  the  greatest 

"  respect, 

"  Gentlemen, 

**  Your  devoted  Servant, 

("The  original  is  signed)     *'  Nicolai  Resanoff." 

"  No.  475,  the  29th  of  August,  1805.  On 
"  the  island  of  Baranow,  Port  of  New 
**  Archangel.      To  Mr.  Chwostoff,   Lieu-  .  ^ 

'*  tenant  of  the  Navy,  and  Mr.  Dawidoff, 
**  Midshipman.*' 

,^  Every  thing  necessary  for  the  Expedition  be- 
ing thus  regulated,  he  dispatched,  in  the  presence 
of  Chwostoff  and  Dawidoff,  a  report  upon  it  to  the 
Emperor,  and  to  the  Minister  of  Commerce,  his 
Excellency  Count  N.  P.  Romanzoflf,  to  whom  re- 
presenting the  advantages  of  this  expedition,  he 
wrote  among  other  things,  that  he  never  could 
have  thought  of  so  bold  an  enterprise,  had  he  not 
happily  under  his  command  Lieutenant  Chwostoff, 
an  officer  full  of  fire,  zeal,  ability  and  unparalleled 
intrepidity. 

Soon  after  the  building  of  one  of  the  ships 
was  began,  an  opportunity  offered  to  pun'hase  the 
other,  from  Captain  Wulf,  who  happened  just  then 
to  arrive  from  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
This  ship,  which  was  to  be  under  the  command 
of  Chwostoff,  was  called  the  Juno ;  the  new-built 
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vessel,  which  Dawidoff  commanded,  received  the 
name  of  the  Awosy*  in  allusion  to  the  enterprise. 
^  Their  sta)'  in  the  island  of  Sitka  lasted  till  the 
125th  of  February,  1806.  About  this  time  the 
extraordinary  scarcity  of  corn,  >vhich  had  had  the 
most  terrible  consequences,  obliged  Resanow  to 
undertake  a  voyagre,  on  board  the  Juno,  to  Califor- 
nia. This  voyage  took  several  months.  They 
were  extremely  well  received,  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  returned  to  New  Archangel  un  the  9th  of  June, 
with  a  large  cargo  of  corn,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
famine  which  prevailed  there.  At  length,  the  Awos 
tender  was  ready,  and  all  prepared  for  the  expe- 
dition. On  the  25th  of  July  Kesanotf  put  to  sea, 
with  the  two  vessels,  intending  to  be  present  him- 
self at  the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  But  in  a 
few  days  (on  the  8th  of  August)  he  changed  his 
mind,  and  delivered  to  Chwostoff  instructions, 
giving  him  the  same  directions  respecting  the,  na- 
tives of  Sagaleen  and  the  Japanese  which  we  have 
mentioned  above :  he  engaged  him,  besides,  to  be 
answerable  for  the  success  of  this  expedition, 
which  was  undertaken  amidst  so  many  difficulties, 
and  to  make  all  concerned  in  it  sign  a  promise  not 
to  disclose  any  thing,  but  observe  the  most  pro- 
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found  secrecy.  But  he  himself,  notwithstanding 
his  earnest  desire  to  be  a  witness  and  partaker  of 
their  actions,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to 
report  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge,  was  under  the  necessity,  as  the 
season  was  now  advanced,  of  returning  to  St. 
Petersburg:  he  therefore  gave  the  following  direct 
tioms :  that  Dawidoif  should  continue  the  voyage 
to  Sagaleen  and  Matsmai,  and  there  wait  for  the 
return  of  the  Juno,  either  in  Aniwa  Bay  or  in  La 
Peyrouse's  Straits ;  and  that  Chwostoif,  after  hav- 
ing landed  him  (Resanoif)  at  Ochotzk,  should 
sail  to  Aniwa  Bay,  join  Dawidoif,  and  then  pro^ 
ceed,  together,  to  execute  the  instructions. 

When  the  Juno  arrived  at  Ochotzk,  Resanoff 
left  her,  and  ordered  Chwostoif  to  be  ready  to  sail 
at  a  moment's  notice  to  his  destination.  Mean- 
time he  desired  him  to  return  the  instructions, 
under  the  pretence  of  making  an  addition  to  them. 
While  Chwostoif  was  every  moment  expecting 
orders  to  weigh  anchor,  Resanoif  sent  him  the 
instructions,  with  the  following  addition.  As  soon 
as  Chwostoff  had  read  it,  he  hastened  to  Resanoif 
to  ask  him  for  some  verbal  explanation  ;  but  was 
informed  that  he  had  just  left  Ochotzk.  The  ad- 
dition was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"  Upon  your  arrival  at  Ochotzk,  I  think  it 
necessary  to  say  something  to  you,  respecting  the 
instructions  which  have  been  given   you.     The 
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defect  discoTered  in  the  foremast,  9nd  contrary 
winds,  delayed  our  voyage.  The  lateness  of  the 
season  therefore  obliges  you  irnmediately  to  hasten 
to  America.  The  time  for  your  junction  with  the 
tender,  in  Aniwa  Bay,  is  already  past ;  the  fishery 
there  being  €nded,  a  happy  result  is  not  tu  be  ex- 
pected. When  I  consider  all  the  circumstances  I 
find  it  necessary  that,  disregarding  all  the  instruc- 
tions previously  given,  you  sail  to  America,  to 
increase  the  garrison  of  the  harbour  of  New  Arch- 
angel. The  Awos  tender  must,  besides,  return 
according  to  its  instructions;  but  if  the  wind 
should  allow  you  to  put  into  Aniwa  Bay,  without 
losing  time,  endeavour  to  gain  the  natives  of  Sa- 
galeen  by  presents  and  medals,  and  examine  the 
situation  of  She  Japanese  settlements  in  that  island. 
This  alone,  but  particularly  your  return  to  Ame- 
rica, will  do  you  honor ;  the  latter  therefore  must 
be  the  chief  object  of  your  exertions.  You  will 
give  the  same  directions  to  the  tender,  in  case  you 
should  meet  with  it.  In  general,  you  will  doubt- 
less find  means  to  reconcile  the  unforeseen  circum- 
stances which  may  occur  upon  the  voyage,  with, 
the  interest  of  the  company ;  and  your  talents  and 
experience  will  doubtless  tell  you  how  this  last 
direction  may  be  best  executed.  On  my  part  I 
regret  extremely  that  this  port  does  not  afford 
means  to  change  the  mast,  and  that  the  concur- 
rence of  circumstances  has  induced  me  to  change 
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the  place."  September  24,  1806,  No.  609.  The 
original  is  signed  Nicolay  Rpsanoff.  ^^' 

It  may  be  easily  imagined  how  much  Chwos- 
toff  must  have  been  embarrassed  by  this  indefinite 
and  equivocal  supplement  to  the  instruction.  First, 
Resanow  sends  the  same  instructions  back,  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  Chwostoff  of  the  change  in 
the  expedition ;  consequently  he  must  have  in- 
tended it  to  be  executed.  Secondly,  Resanoff 
could  not  of  his  own  authority,  and  without  an 
order  from  the  government,  change  so  important 
an  expedition,  which  had  been  so  long  in  prepa- 
ration, and  which  had  been  already  laid  before  the  \  \ 
Emperor.  But  in  the  above  addition  to  the  io. 
8tructions,  he  says  nothing  which  can  induce  a 
conchision  that  he  proceeded  in  consequence  of 
orders  from  the  government ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  seems  that  he  merely  puts  off  the  expedition  for 
various  reasons  which  he  assigns,  and  which  make 
it  necessary  for  C  hwostoff  to  hasten  to  America  : 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  commands  him,  if  the 
wind  wjil  allow,  to  go  ta  Aniwa  Bay,  &c.  ^1 

»^^  We  iieed  not  point  out  to  the  reader  the  num- 
berless contradictions  which  Resanotf,  by  this 
strange  conduct,  left  Chwostoff  to  reconcile.  Ano- 
ther in  his  place  would  probably  have  chosen  the 
easiest  and  safest  course ;  but  Chwostoff  reasoned 
otherwise.  "  The  expedition,"  thought  he,  "  is 
unwillingly  given  up  for  a  time,  by  Resanoff,  be- 
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caui^e  certain  circumstances  render  success,  for  this 
year,  very  uncertain.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
he  wishes  the  execution  :  if  I  can  succeed,  in  spite 
of  these  difficulties,  the  iionour  will  be  the  greater, 
and  duty  itself  requires  that  1  do  my  utmost.'* 
^-^'-  Actuated  by  these  motives  he  sailed  to  Japan, 
but  did  not  find  the  tender.  Chwostoff  was  not 
deterred,  but  landed,  to  execute  alone  what  he  was 
ordered  to  do  with  the  assistance  of  the  other  ves- 
sel. He  executed  one  part  of  the  instructions, 
took  some  magazines  from  the  Japanese,  loaded 
his  vessel  with  the  booty,  and  sailed  to  the  harbour 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  hoping  to  find  the 
tender  there,  in  which  he  was  not  disappointed. 
Dawidoif  had  been  obliged  to  leave  his  post  with- 
out waiting  for  the  Juno ;  because  sickness  had 
broken  out  among  his  crew,  and  his  vessel  had 
sustained  much  damage.  They  wintered  at  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul. 

Next  year  (1807),  before  the  ice  had  left  the 
coasts,  they  resolved  to  put  to  sea ;  broke  a  pas- 
sage through  the  ice  for  the  vessels,  and  immr 
diately  sailed  to  Japan,  to  complete  the  enterprise 
which  they  had  began.  They  reached  Aniwa, 
fulfilled  their  instructions  in  the  most  punctual 
manner,  loaded  their  vessel  with  considerable 
booty,  and  then  sailed  to  Ochotzk,  to  report  their 
proceedings  to  their  superiors,  to  take  from  the 
magazines  of  the  company  what  was  intended  for 
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America,  for  the  island  of  Sitka,  and  afterwards  to 
proceed  to  New  Archangel,  to  execute  in  this 
manner  the  last  point  of  their  instructions.  ' 

After  the  happy  termination  of  this  expedi- 
tion, they  joyfully  returned  to   Ochotzk,  where 
they  expected  to  meet  with  honour  and  gratitude 
for  their  hardships  and  services.     But  a  very  dif- 
ferent fate  awaited  them.     Resanow  fell  sick  on 
bis  journey,  and  died  at  Krasnojarsk.     Captain 
Bucharin,  commander  of  the  port  of  Ochotzk, 
(who  was  soon  after  recalled,  in  consequence  of 
numerous  complaints)  fancied  that  these  vessels 
were  laden  with  gold  and  great  riches,  and  put 
them  under  embargo,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
expedition  had  been  undertaken  without  authority ; 
at   the    same    time,    he    threw   Chwostoff    and 
Dawidoff  into  prison,  like  state  criminals.    Every 
thing,  even  their  clothes,  was  taken  from  them. 
During  a  whole  month   they  were  treated  with 
daily  increasing  inhumanity  and  severity.     They 
were  separated,  and  neither  knew  the  fate  of  the 
other.     They  saw  that  before  the  end  of  the  five 
or  SIX  months,  which  must  elapse  before  orders  for 
their  release  could  come  from  St.  Petersburg,  they 
must  perish,  miserably,  from  filth  and  hunger.     In 
this   melancholy  situation,    flight  was  the  only 
means  of  deliverance.     But  how  were  thfey  to 
escape  from  a  strong  prison  where  they    were 
strictly  guarded.   Whither  should  they  fly  without 
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food,  clothes,  or  money  ?  Jakut:  k,  the  nearest 
town,  is  almost  a  thousand  wersts  from  Ochotzk. 
But  humanit}'  thrives  even  in  the  midst  of  evil,  and 
iiiDoeence  obtains  its  protection.  The  two  unfor- 
tunate young  men  had  acquired,  by  their  good 
conduct,  the  love  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ochotzk  : 
even  the  guard,  who  had  to  watch  them  with 
drawn  swords,  felt  compassion  for  their  uniperited 
fate.  Chwostoif  sent  word,  by  his  guards,  to  Da» 
widoff  that  he  intended  to  escape,  and  fixed  the 
time  and  place  at  which  he  would  expect  him. 
Dawidoff  returned  for  answer,  that  his  guards 
consented,  and  that  he  would  meet  him  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place.  Their  strength  was 
already  exhausted ;  symptoms  of  disease  mani- 
fested themselves,  and  they  had  reason  to  fear  that 
they  might  perish  on  the  long  journey  which  they 
had  to  undertake;  but  the  near  and  inevitable 
fate,  which  awaited  them  at  Ochotzk,  obliged  them 
to  choose  the  least  of  two  evils.  — -> 

.,il  The  long  wished  for  night  at  length  arrived  ; 
they  fled  from  their  prisons ;  leaving  behind,  for 
the  justification  of  their  guards,  notes,  in  which 
they  stated  that  they  had  given  them  opium.  They 
met  at  the  place  agreed  upon :  their  joy  on  the 
occasion  may  be  easily  imagined.  They  imme- 
diately commenced  their  journey ;  provided  with 
two  guns  and  biscuit,  given  them  by  some  of  the 
inhabitants,  to  whom  they  had  discovered  them- 
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selves.    For  fear  of  being  pursued  they   roved 
through  woods  and  marshes,  and  over  mountains, 
where  human   foot   had  never  trod   before.    At 
first  their  courage  failed  them  :  they  believed  that 
some  cavern  would  be  their  grave ;  but  a  higher 
hand  led  and  supported  them.     The  farther  they 
proceeded  the  more  did  their  courage  rise.    The 
pure  air  and  the  exercise,  after  two  months  severe 
confinement,  restored  their  health  and  strength. 
But  the  length  and  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
and   the   want  of  nourishment,  again   exhausted 
them ;  so  that  after  suffering  various  hardships, 
emaciated  by  want,  and  covered  with  rags,  they 
were  scarcely  half  alive  when  they  reached   Ja- 
.  kutzk.     Here  the  chief  magistrate   had   already 
received  orders  from  Ochotzk  to  stop  them,  and 
to  examine  whether  they  had  any  gold  about  them. 
These  remarkable  words  were  reallv  contained  in 
the  letter  to  the  magistrate.     We  may  conclude 
from  them  how  important  the  word  gold  was  in 
the  imagination  of  him  who  wrote  them.     He 
dreamt  of  finding  some  upon  men  who  had  barely 
saved  their  lives,  and  to  whom  a  piece  of  biscuit 
must  have  been  more  welcome  than  treasures.    In 
consequence  of  this  ord^r  the  magistrate  detained 
them  at  Jakutzk.    Soon  after  the  governor^general 
of  Siberia,  who  had  heard  of  it,  sent  for  them  to 
Irkutzk.   Meantime  their  letters  had  been  received 
at  St.  Petersburg,  and  laid  before  the  Emperor ; 
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upon  which  orders  were  immediately  issued,  by 
the  minister  of  the  marine,  not  to  detain  them  any 
where.  At  last,  after  an  absence  of  five  years,  they 
returned,  in  1808,  to  St.  Petersburg. 

They  had  scarcely  enjoyed  two  or  three  months 
repose,  after  their  long  hardships,  when  his  Excel- 
lency Count  Buxhovden,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  in  Finnland,  who  had  been  informed  of 
their  return  from  America,  and  had  heard  much 
of  their  talents  and  courage,  wrote  to  the  minister 
of  the  marine,  Tschitschagow,  particularly  request- 
ing these  two  officers  to  be  sent  to  him,  to  employ 
them  against  the  enemy.  The  minister  of  the 
marine  applied  to  them  to  ask  their  consent.  The 
American  Company  was  unwilling  to  part  with 
them ;  but  they  both  replied,  without  regard  to 
their  narrow  circumstances  and  the  hardships  they 
had  endured,  that  they  were  at  all  times  ready  to 
serve  the  Emperor  and  their  country. 

They  immediately  set  out  for  Finnland  and 
on  the  third  day  after  their  arrival  there,  embarked 
on  board  the  gun-boats.  The  division  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Seliwanow  was  sent  against 
an  island  belonging  to  the  enemy.  It  consisted  of 
twenty  gun-boats  and  one  larger  vessel :  the  fifteen 
first  of  which  were  under  the  particular  command 
of  ChwostojQT,  and  the  five  others  of  Dawidoff. 
The  actions  of  Lieutenant  ChwostofT  are  suffi* 
ciently  known  from  the  official  accounts.    In  the 
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battle  wiiicli  took  place,  on  the  IStli  of  August, 
between  the  islands  of  Sudzala  and  Worzella,  he 
was  the  chief  cause  of  the  victory  over  the  enemy, 
whom  they  accidentally  met  with,  and  whose  force 
was  thrice  as  great  as  their's,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  printed  account  of  this  battle;  in  which  among 
other  things,  it  is  stated,  **  Captain  Seliwanow  re- 
"  ports  to  the  commander-in-chief,  with  particular 
"  gratitude,  the  courage  of  the  whole  division, 
**  and  bestows  the  highest  commendations  on 
*i  Lieutenant  Ch^ostoff,  who  is  a  model  of  incre- 
"  dible  bravery.  Regardless  of  the  shower  of  grape 
*'  shot,  and  not  deterred  by  seeing  four  gun-boats 
**  sink  under  him,  and  of  six  rowers  only  one  left, 
*'  he  continued  to  advance,  and  defeated  the  enemy. 
The  same  praises  are  bestowed  on  his  courage 
by  the  commanders  of  the  land  forces.  All  those 
"  under  his  command  extol  him,  and  wherever  he 
"  shewed  himself  his  presence  inspired  every  one 
"  with  fresh  courage." 

It  is  well  known  that  when  the  commander- 
in-chief  heard  the  cannonade,  and  was  thus  in- 
formed of  the  approach  of  the  superior  force  of  the 
enemy,  who  was  not  thought  to  be  so  near,  he 
gave  up  all  our  gun-boats  for  lost ;  but  when  the 
division  returned,  and  Chwostoif  brought  the  ac- 
count of  the  victory,  his  joy  went  so  far,  that  pass- 
ing, just  at  the  moment,  by  the  principal  guard, 
which  turned  out  to  present  arms,  he  exclaimed, 
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''  Not  to  me,  not   to  me — to  the  conqueror  !'* 
pointing  to  Cliivostoff. 

The  detailed  report,  and  the  accounti  given 
by  the  officers  of  the  army  preseat  at  thii  battle, 
of  the  heroic  deeds  of  this  officer,  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeded probability,  ibat  the  commander-in-chief 
resolved  to  inquire  of  those  immediately  under 
him,  and  went,  expressly  for  that  purpose,  to  that 
part  of  the  coast  where  the  gun-boats  lay.  He 
addressed  both  sailors  and  soldiers,  saying,  **  Tell 
me,  friends,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  victory  ?" 
To  which  they  unanimously  answered  **  Chwos- 
toff." 

The  hand  of  Providence  seemed  to  have 
protected  his  life  in  this  battle.  Four  times  the 
enemy's  balls  and  grape  shot  destroyed  the  gun- 
boats under  him ;  four  times  the  waves  covered 
him;  yet  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind; 
was  every  where,  and  ordered  every  thing;  ani- 
mated the  people,  and  commanded  them  to  follow 
him.  When  the  first  gun-boat  sunk  under  him» 
and  he  was  taken  up  out  of  the  sea,  he  went  on 
board  another,  and  his  first  word  was  '*  advance  !" 
A  ball  having  entered  the  prow  of  this  gun-boat, 
and  killed  many  men^  the  people,  in  the  confusion, 
seeing  the  water  enter,  and  not  knowing  how  to 
stop  the  leak,  were  going  to  put  about  the  vessel, 
when  Chwostoff  pulled  off  his  uniform,  ordered 
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them  to  stop  the  leak  with  it,  and  exclaimed, 
**  row  forward !" 

Actions  like  these  gained  him  general  esteem. 
Though  not  wounded  he  felt  in  his  whole  body 
the  consequences  of  these  exertions.     The  com- 
mander in  chief  allowed   him,   to  live  on  board 
his  yacht  in  order  to  recover  himself;  but  he  did 
not  repose  long.     He  soon  went  with  Dawidoif  to 
Vice-Admiral   Messajedow    who  commanded,    at 
another  place,  a  fleet  of  galleys  and  other  vessels. 
Here,  exclusive  of  some  dangerous  and  fatiguing 
expedith)ns,  they  were  conquerors  in  two  actions, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  off  the  island  of  Palwp, 
and  the  19th  of  September  off  the  island  of  Tev- 
salo.    Chwostoff  received  the  command  of  a  pretty 
large  division,  with  which,  he  every  where  de- 
feated the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy.     Vice- Ad- 
miral Messajedow  in  his  reports,  speaks  of  him  in 
the  highest  terms.     Dawidoff  accompanied  Chwos- 
toff every  where,  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot, 
displayed  on  all  occasions  extraordinary  bravery, 
and  was  also  highly  commended.     After  the  con- 
clusion of  the  campaign,  towards  the  commence^ 
ment  of  winter,  the  commander  in  chief,  desirous 
of  rewarding  them  for  their  distinguished  services, 
'  took  them  into  his  suite,  and  let  them  go  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  remain  there,  for  the  recovery  of 
their  health,  till  they  should  be  promoted. 

On  the  4th  of  October  1809,  Captain  Wull 
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arrived  from  the  United  States  of  North  America. 
This  was  the  captain  of  whom  they  bought  the 
Juno,  as  related  above,  with  whom  they  had  sailed 
from  the  island  of  Sitka  to  California,  and  had 
always  been  on  the  most  friendly  terms.  This 
captain  and  Mr.  Von  Langsdroff,  who  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  them,  paid  them  a  visit,  and  as 
the  captain  was  to  go  to  Cronstadt  the  following 
day,  in  order  to  return  to  America,  they  agreed  to 
spend  the  evening  with  Lan^gsdoif  who  lived  in 
Wassilij-Ostrow.  They  accordingly  met  there, 
and  staid  till  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  When 
they  got  to  the  bridge  over  the  Newa,  they 
found  that  it  was  open*  As  they  wanted  to  be 
at  home  early  in  the  morning,  they -were  in 
haste  to  get  to  the  other  side.  At  that  moment, 
(so  the  accounts  say)  a  boat  was  passing  through 
the  bridge.  It  appeared  to  them  easy  to  jump 
from  the  bridge  into  the  boat,  and  from  that,  to 
get  again  on  the  bridge.  But  the  attempt  failed, 
and  both  fell  into  the  water.  The  darkness  of  the 
night,  the  rapid  current  under  the  bridge,  and  a 
violent  wind,  rendered  assistance  impossible.  The 
Newa  had  buried, them  in  its  waves. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  end  of  these  two 
highly  distinguished  and  unfortunate  officers. 
Their  bodies  were  not  found. 
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' '  *  It  is  a  draw-bridge.    (See  note,  page  901 .) 
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AAer  this  shorl  account  of  these  two  officers, 
1  must  mention  in  what  state  the  work  which  I 
now  publish  was  at  their  death.  Dawidoflf  after 
his  return  from  Finnland  lived  with  me.  I  had 
several  of  his  papers  and  letters  to  his  friends, 
written  at  different  times,  from  various  places  io 
America,  and  found  many  interesting  particulars 
in  them.  I  advised  him  to  compile  out  of  them  a 
regular  narrative  of  both  his  journeys  to  America. 
He  objected  indeed,  that  all  the  necessary  mate- 
rials, such  drawings,  plans,  charts,  remarks,  &c., 
had  been  taken  from  them  at  Orhotzk,  and  were 
doubtless  lost  with  all  their  effects.  1  however  per- 
sisted, and  by  help  of  his  memory  and  his  remain- 
ing papers,  he  completed  the  narrative  of  their  first 
journey  and  voyage,  which  being  shewn  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty,  was  approved  and  ordered  to 
be  printed.  Only  eight  sheets  were  printed,  when 
Dawidoff  and  his  friend  perished  in  the  manner 
above  related,  so  that  he  was  never  able  to  begin 
the  account  of  the  second  journey  and  voyage.  The 
only  materials  for  the  compilation  of  this,  are  de- 
tached notes  and  letters  to  friends ;  but  all  in  such 
a  state,  that  it  will  require  much  time,  reflection, 
and  pains  to  form  them  into  a  connected  narrative. 
I  preserve  them,  however,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  in  time,  to  put  them  together  and  publish 
them. 

The  reader  will,  perhaps>  be  glad  to  hear  some 
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particulars  of  the  character  and  manners  of  these 
two  officers,  with  wliom  1  wan  very  well  ac- 
quainted. 

Chwostoif  united  in  his  character  two  contrary 
qualities,  the  gentleness  of  a  lamb  and  the  Are  of  u 
lion.  At  home  he  was  the  most  respectful  son  to 
his  father  and  mother;  in  affliction  or  sickness,  he 
never  quitted  them  a  moment,  and  was  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  thing  for  them.  He  was  much  at- 
tached to  his  relations  and  friends,  and  would  rea- 
dily have  laid  dowu  his  life  for  a  friend,  (even 
though  the  latter  might  not  entertain  the  same 
sentiment  towards  him)  when  he  had  once  be- 
come attached  to  him.  In  company  he  was  fond 
of  talking  and  disputing,  but  was  very  good  tem- 
pered, and  often  bore  offensive  expressions,  which 
his  opponents  had  used  in  the  warmth  of  dispute, 
without  calling  them  to  account  for  them.  All 
knew  his  intrepidity,  and  the  strongest  and  most 
daring  of  his  companions,  who  were  so  formidable 
to  others,  though  conscious  of  their  superior  bodily 
powers,  (for  he  was  of  a  middle  stature,  and  but 
moderately  strong)  never  ventured,  if  they  s?  -'  the 
smallest  symptom  of  anger  in  him,  to  provoke  him 
any  farther.  To  his  superiors  and  commanding 
officers,  he  was  respectful  and  obedient,  but  when 
it  was  necessary,  he  freely,  though  with  modesty, 
expressed  his  sentiments.  He  was  extremely  obli- 
ging to  every  body,  and  so  kind  to  the  poor  and 
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needy,  that  he  frequently  gave  away  all  the  money 
that  he  had  about  him.  Such  was  his  character  in 
the  domestic  and  social  circle.  What  he  was  in 
the  field  of  battle,  may  be  judged  from  what  has 
been  above  related.  Eye  witnesses  relate  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  anecdote : — In  the  battle  near 
the  island  of  Tevsalo,  he  was  sent  with  some  gun- 
boats to  meet  the  enemy.  He  had  approached 
within  two  cannon  shot,  and  was  preparing  every 
thing  for  the  combat,  when  a  letter  was  delivered 
to  him  from  his  mother,  in  which  she  conjured 
him  to  think  of  her,  and  not  expose  his  life  to  too 
much  danger.  On  reading  this  letter  he  burst 
into  tears.  His  people  were  astonished  at  this  sight, 
and  lost  their  courage:  but  the  enemy's  first  shot 
is  fired  and  his  ardour  returns. — One  who  had 
been  under  his  command  told  me  that,  in  the  con- 
quered places,  his  greatest  care  was  to  preserve  the 
inhabitants  from  suffering  any  offence  or  violence 
from  the  victors.  He  was  often  sent  to  by  night, 
or  from  distant  places,  to  ask  his  protection,  and 
he  never  failed  to  go  himself,  to  hear  the  com- 
plaints and  give  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party. 
He  perished  in  his  34th  year,  and  therefore  much 
under  the  age  in  which  the  Cooks  and  the  Nelsons 
reaped  their  laurels.  What  hopes  perished  with 
him! 
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Gawrilo  Iwauowitsch  Dawidoiff  was  born  in 
the  ^ear  1784,   brought  up  in  the  corps  of  sea 
cadets,  an^  made  officer  in  1798.     In  his  earliest 
youth  he  was  distinguished  not  only  by  remarka- 
ble acuteness  of  understanding,  but  also  by  extraor- 
dinary application.     He  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  literary  and  mathematical  knowledge,  so 
that  he  was  the  first  on  the  list  of  50  or  60  young 
men  who  were  recommended  that  year,  to  be  ap- 
pointed officers.     He  was  tall  and  robust,  of  a 
pleasing  countenance,   an  agreeable  companion, 
enterprising,  resolute  and  bold,  more  fiery   than 
ChwoatofF,    but   not    so    firm.     He  possessed  a 
lively  imagination    and  a  good  understanding, 
read  a  great  deal,  was  fond  of  amusements,  con- 
versation   and   company,  but   readily  renounced 
tliem  for  dangers  and  enterprises.     He  was  seven 
or  eight  years  younger  than  Chwostofi*,  with  whom 
he  first  became  acquainted,  as  1  have  related  aboye, 
on  the  occasion  of  their  first  journey  to  America. 

They  never  separated  after  this,  and  even  the 
hand  of  death  seized  them  both  at  the  same  time. 


NotE. — ^Though  nothing  has  y«t  been  published  from  the 
papers  of  Mr.  Dawidoff,  except  the  account  of  the  first  journey 
and  expedition  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Ochotzk,  and  thence  to 
the  North-west  coast  of  America,  a  particular  account  of  the 
subseqnent  voyages  both  to  the  North-west  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, and  thence  to  California  to  procure  proirisions,  has    been 
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pul4iMed  by  Mr.  lisngsdorff,*  who  had  accompanied  Captain 
Knisenstern,  in  his  voyage  to  Japan,  and  arrived  at  the  harbour 
of  St.  Peter  and  Pavl  at  the  time  when  Mesan.  ChwoRtoff  and 
Dawidoff  were  there  with  the  Maria.  Mr.  Reaanow  wishing  to 
have  a  physician  witb  him,  proposed  to  Mr.  Langsdorff  to  quit 
the  expedition,  and  accompany  him  on  his  intended  expeditions. 
To  this  proposal  he  acceded,  notwithstanding  the  regret  he  felt 
at  .leaving  Captain  Krusenstem,  but  animated  with  a  desire  of 
exploring  countries  hitherto  but  imperfectly  known.  The  result 
of  thfc^e  researches  have  been  given  to  the  world,  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  highly  interesting  and  instructive  narrative.  He 
quitted  Sitka  to  return  to  Kamtscliatka,  leaving  Mr.  Resanow 
there  with  Chwostoff  and  Dawidoff  preparing  for  the  first  expe- 
dition against  the  Japanese,  Mr.  Langsdoff  was  still  at  St.  Peter 
and  Paul,  when  first  Dawidoff,  and  afterwards  ChwostoJBT  arrived 
there,  as  above  related.  Mr.  Langsdorff  gives  some  account  of 
'  their  proceedings  against  the  Japanese,  which  he,  like  Admiral 
Schischkow,  attributes  to  the  Chamberlain  Resanow,  who  says  hd 
*(  had,  ever  since  his  unsuccessful  mission  to  Japan,  borne  the  na- 
*'  tion  no  little  grudge,  and  thought  of  revenging  the  affront  by 
*'  sending  a  secret  expedition  against  the  Japanese  settlements, 
**  in  the  southernmost  of  the  Kurile  islands,  on  the  plea,  that 
**  these  islands  as  stated  by  Pallas,  had  been  all  previously  taken 
«  possession  of  by  the  Russians."  Mr.  Langsdorff  speaks  of 
Messrs.  Chwostoff  and  Dawidoff,  in  tc^ms  of  the  warmest 
friendship  and  respect,  and  eloquently  laments  their  unhappy 
fate,  after  spending  in  his  house  the  last  night  of  their  lives. 
They  had,  he  says,  passed  the  bridge,  and  called  to  him  and  cap- 
tain Wolf  when  they  were  safe  over ;  but,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  must  afterwards  have  attempted  to  return. 


4*  A  Voyage  to  th«  Aleution  Islands,  and  North.West  Coast  of 
America;  and  return  by  Land  over  the  Norlh-£ast  parts  of  Asia,  through 
Siberia  to  Petersburghj  a  route  never  before  performed.  4to.,  Plates,  18J4, 
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